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PREFACE. 



It is a great mistake to suppose that Tractari- 
anism is on the decline. That it has more than 
once shocked the public mind by its fantastic 
tricks, or by its £sdntly disguised spiritual despo- 
tism, is true. But that this has either diminished 
the efforts of Tractarians themselyes, or the in- 
fluence of their principles upon society, is, alas ! 
not true. These principles are most seduddve in 
their power oyer the mind of the young ; and so 
no art is untried, no pains spared, to draw the 
fadings of the rising generation into the snare. 
The eril is intense and pressing, — its power 
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most formidable, — and its issues most alarming. 
Short as its course has been, it has already 
leavened a large portion of society. As this 
process is proceeding, the real malignity of the 
evil itself begins to be more fully developed, in 
consequence of the variety and extent of human 
mind which it affects. It has clearly begun to 
assume this triple crown of deadly dominion ; — 

< 

it sets the worldly to sleep more than ever, in 
their worldliness, — it throws the inquiring and 
reflecting into the wilds of atheism, — and the 
tender and devout into the bosom of an irra- 
tional, anti-scriptural, and unspiritual mysticism. 

The following tale endeavours to track some 
of its stealthy goings through society, and, under 
the garb of fiction, to add its quotum of resistance 
to the onward march of this gigantic cviL The 
truth which the volume chiefly seeks to illustrate 
is the startling but incontrovertible fact, that 
Puseyism is Popery under a borrowed garb, and 
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that for a mind of sufficient grasp to follow out first 
principles, and conscientious enough to adhere 
to them, at whatever sacrifice, there remains 
no standing-ground, from the moment that it 
launches itself on the current of Puseyism, until 
it is landed on the shores of Rome. The circum- 
stances of the narrative are indeed fictitious ; 
but it is not too much to say, that the leading 
points of interest, in which the workings of 
Tractarianism are brought out, find their coun- 
terpart daily in the middle and upper classes of 
society in this country. Many a wife, a husband, 
a brother, a sister, or a deeply attached friend, 
are even now mourning over the havoc which 
these principles have made in the dearest affec- 
tions of their heart. Many are the eyes which 
weep in secret at this very moment in the land, 
— ^which are, as a fountain of tears, " poured 
forth over the slain of the daughters of our 
people." Many an aching bosom, and an early 
grave, too truly attest the reality of the evil 
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which has been the cause, and is the theme of 
the following pages. 

May He who is " light," and in " whom is no 
darkness at all/' greatly bless this effort to un- 
mask, to reproYe, and to defeat " the unfruitful 
works of darkness." 



February 1848. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" I HAVE pained you, dearest Edith — I did not mean 
it/' said Amy Harrington, suddenly shaking from 
her lap the crushed leaves of an early rose, which 
she had been pulling to pieces. As she raised her 
eyes from this work of destruction, she met the 
earnest gaze of her sister, fixed upon her with an 
expression of anxious solicitude, of which she too 
well understood the cause. " Forgive me, my own 
kind sister ! I spoke in self-will and waywardness ; 
but the proud feeUngs have passed away now, and I 
will do whatever you wish. I will not go to London, 
Sdith, but will stay in our sweet home with you ; 
and we shall be as happy as ever, in the bright 
spring days that are coming so quickly back again." 
"I know you could not mean to pain me, my 
Amy," said Edith tenderly, as she kissed the tears 
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from the glowing cheek of her young sister ; " nor 
was it altogether your words that filled my heart 
with sadness, as you spoke; but memories of the 
past crowding fast upon my mind — ^thoughts of self- 
reproach, and fears that I had been unfaithful to 
the sweetest trust ever committed to me, gave a 
poignancy of effect to the words you spoke, that 
was little meant/* 

Amy looked up, with a thoughtful, yet rather 
perplexed expression, as if anxious to follow the 
current of her sister's thoughts. 

" I was thinking," continued Edith, in answer to 
that inquiring gaze, " of the parting words of our 
beloved mother, when she committed you, then a 
little child, to my care. 

" Her last prayer was for you. Amy ; almost her 
last words were deep yearnings over you. *Ke- 
member, my Edith,' she said, after she had placed 
your little hand in mine, * that not by me only, but 
by your God, is this little one committed to your 
care. Oh ! be faithful in training the child for Him, 
and meet me with her, at His right hand, when He 
shall come in glory.' 

" Ten years have passed since then," continued 
Edith, after a short pause ; " and often, during 
their course, have I feared I should be called upon 
to resign my precious charge ; for there seemed 
but little hope that so fragile a plant could ever 
be reared to maturity ; yet God has, in mercy, 
spared my flower, to gladden my path through the 
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wilderness. But ah ! Amy, dare I hope — that you 
are yet planted in the garden of the Lord ? Surely, 
had the prayers that have risen daily from my heart 
been prayers of faith, they would not have been 
thus long unanswered/' 

Amy was silent. Her flushed cheek and tearful 
eye told that she deeply felt her sister's words ; 
but the feelings they had called forth, seemed of too 
mingled a nature to find utterance. 

Edith looked upon her for a few moments, with a 
gaze of tender, almost painful solicitude ; a gaze of 
which Amy felt conscious, but dared not raise her 
eyes to meet ; and then, pressing her fondly to her 
heart, left the room — ^left it, to retire to her own, 
and pour forth her prayer to the Redeemer, in 
whose sympathy his children find such deep repose, 
that He might reveal himself, in all the attractive 
beauty of his character and love, to the heart of 
her sister, and bind that heart to himself, by chains 
which "neither life nor death" should have power 
to sever. 

Edith and Amy Harrington were the sole sur- 
viving children, and co-heiresses, of Sir Edward 
Harrington, of Moreton Hall, in the county of 
Warwick. 

Immediately after the completion of his twenty- 
first year had placed him in possession of the es- 
tates, whose value had been increasing during a 
fifteen years' minority. Sir Edward married the 
only daughter of the Earl of C , then in the 
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first bloom of youth, and just entering upon a 
world which had hitherto worn for her none other 
save its robes of gladness. 

A son, bom within the first year of their union, 
seemed all that was needed to perfect the earthly 
happiness of Sir Edward and his young bride ; and 
for some years, life was to them as one long summer 
day of gladness. 

But the sun of their happiness went down, ere 
they had marked its declining. A slight illness, 
that even in the youthful mother's heart had scarce- 
ly awakened one throb of fear, suddenly terminated 
the life of their boy, and laid the hope that had 
fondly twined around him, low in the dust to 
which they committed his infant form. 

A few years more rolled swiftly on, and the halls 
of Moreton again resounded to the mirth of infant 
voices; and the gentle smiles of his beloved com- 
panion once more cheered Sir Edward's heart. But 
the Father of mercies saw that the hearts He had 
gladdened with the gifts of his love, were again 
bestowing on those gifts the love due to the Giver; 
and once more He plucked the blossoms that were 
blighting the health of the parent stems. A rapid 
fever in one week deprived Sir Edward and Lady 
Lupy Harrington, of both their boys ; leaving their 
eldest child, the little Edith, alone; and three 
names were engraved on the marble tablet that 
marked the spot of the children's quiet rest. 

When her first-born was taken from her, Lady 
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Lucy's grief had been wild and uncontrollable ; but 
now, even amidst his own anguish, Sir Edward 
marvelled at the change that had passed on her. 
Not that she mourned less deeply ; but there was 
a quiet strength in the bearing of her grief, that 
surely owned not, as its native place, a heart so 
passionately deep in all its emotions, and so unused, 
till lately, to bend at the touch of wo. 

No duty was forgotten, no claim neglected ; and 
her gentle voice sought to soothe the anguish of her 
husband's heart, and her love to make up to him, 
by its redoubled tenderness, for all that they had 
lost. The secret of her strength was simply told at 
last, to the husband from whom no thought was ever 
long concealed. 

"While there was yet a hope of our darlings' 
lives," she said, " the words of our blessed Lord — 
words that I had hardly marked before, constantly 
arose from my heart : * K it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me/ During the dark interval that passed 
between the hour when I first gazed on their life- 
less forms, and that which hid even those loved 
forms from my sight, I hardly know what passed in 
my troubled mind. I only remember a confused 
sense of being shut out from hope ; a feeling that / 
could not say ^Father;' — that I had no hope in 
God. Upon that day, when all was over, and I 
was left alone — ^for you, too, Edward, were absent 
then — ^I took my Bible, hardly knowing why I did 
so, to search out the words that had been haunting 
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my mind. My eye fell first upon another part of 
the Book of God ; but surely it was the Spirit 
Himself who directed me to that part, for it taught 
me hm I might call God * my Father,* and rest in 
his care as his child. The words I read were these : 

* To as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name.' I knelt, and sought, 
through the Lord Jesus, to draw near to God as 

* MY Father ; ' and when the words * My Father, 
who art in heaven,* breathed for the first time from 
my inmost soul, it was not hard for me to add, 

* Not my will, but thine be done.' 

" Since that time, my heart has been at rest — a 
rest deeper than I ever knew in my brightest days, 
before a cloud of sorrow had darkened the sunshine 
of my life. I feel as if all that had separated me 
from God were removed ; and in leaning, amidst 
my sorrows, upon my Saviour's bosom, I feel so 
near him, that it seems as if the strength, and love, 
and holy quiet of his heart passed into mine, and 
enabled me to bear and do his will, not with sub- 
mission only, but with joy." She paused for a few 
moments. Then raising her eyes, in which a smile 
of holy peace shone through the sorrow of a mother's 
heart, — "And my children are not lost," she con- 
tinued ; " they have reached our Father's house 
before me. They will return no more to me ; but 
soon, very soon, I shall go to them. Ah, Edward, 
dear Edward! shall we not travel our homeward 
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path together?^* Sir Edward answered not. He 
pressed his gentle wife to his bosom, and tenderly 
kissed her pale cheek. But his brow was shaded by 
a cloud, which all her efforts failed, for that and 
many succeeding days, to banish. 

From this time. Lady Lucy spent her time almost 
entirely in the retirement of Moreton Hall; and 
even during her husband's brief visits to the metro- 
polis, to which place, by his own desire, she gene- 
rally accompanied him, she never mingled again in 
the gay scenes of which she had once been so bright 
an ornament. 

Not that there was aught of gloom in her heart, 
or home. K her smile was less gay, it was more 
deeply tranquil than in her youthful days. K the 
tone of her voice were less joyous, it fell with a 
more soothing power on the heart ; and while those 
who rejoiced, felt that now, even as in the days 
that were past, their gladness was re-echoed, their 
smiles returned by her, those who mourned, felt 
more deeply than before, that their grief was shared 
by one who had learned, as she trod the same path of 
sorrow, to ** weep with those who weep." 

One trial — a trial that it required all the support 
of a Father's arm, and all the comfort of a Father's 
love, to enable her so calmly, so submissively to 
bear, had grown to Lady Lucy, even out of that 
which had brought to her everlasting consolation. 
Her husband and she were no longer of one mind. 
An impassable barrier had interposed itself between 
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them and that perfect sympathy of thought and 
feeling, that oneness of pursuit, which had once 
formed the happiness of their lives. 

Had their union of affection been less close, this 
difference of sentiment would not have been felt 
as it was; had the religion of Jesus taken less 
deep root in the heart of Lady Lucy, or the heart 
of Sir Edward been less strongly opposed to its 
himibling truths, the attraction of mutual love might 
have still blended into one, the hearts so long and 
so truly united ; and the lesson, which from day to 
day the Father of spirits was teaching to his sub- 
missive child, to lean upon his arm alone, and 
intrust to Him with fearless confidence the eternal 
welfare of her heart's dearest treasures, might never 
have been learned by her. As it was, she felt, that 
but for the arm that sustained her, she would sink 
beneath the billows; and tremblingly, closely, did she 
cling, and feel, as she did so, how strong, how 
unfaiHng was the support it gave. 

In her sole surviving child, her little Edith, she 
found her deepest source of earthly happiness. The 
child closely resembled her mother in character; 
and constant intercourse of feeling, and assimilation 
of pursuit, matured this resemblance into the closest 
sympathy. Edith was thus surrounded, from her 
earliest childhood, by the very atmosphere of her 
mother's faith and prayers ; and the Saviour, who 
knew so well the deep tenderness of a mother's love, 
seemed to make choice of that channel for convey- 
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ing to her youthful heart the yet richer blessing of 
His love. 

Edith had nearly completed her twelfth year, 
when every wish of her heart was satisfied by the 
birth of the little Amy. 

Two years of almost unclouded happiness had 
flown swiftly past, and the little one was just be- 
ginning to offer an intelligent return to her sister's 
love, when Edith first marked in her mother's health 
a change that filled her with alarm. Sir Edward's 
eye had not been less watchful than that of his 
child. He had marked the languid step, and the 
quickened pulse, and the too transparent hue of the 
delicate cheek ; and hastened with his precious 
charge to London, to seek all the aid that the 
highest medical skill could afford in the restoration 
of her health. 

A winter in Madeira was recommended; and 
thither, accompanied by their children, they at once 
proceeded. Their hopes were not disappointed. 
Spring brought reviving bloom to the cheek, and 
strength to the frame of Lady Lucy ; and with these, 
a joy to the hearts that loved her, that was as life 
from the dead. 

She had not herself anticipated a return to her 
native land ; and while a sigh of regret arose, as she 
turned from the haven she had seemed so nearly 
entering, to brave again the biUows of life's stormy 
sea, it was quelled, ere it had passed her lips, when 
she looked upon the husband, whom she hoped yet 
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to see a partaker with her of the blessed hope of 
everlastmg life, and upon the children, whom she 
was spared to train a little longer for the service of 
their God on earth, and for his presence in heaven. 

When the little Amy had neai'ly completed her 
seventh year, a severe cold, caught by being 
overtaken in a heavy autumnal shower, brought 
back in Lady Lucy all the dreaded symptoms of 
decline. 

A second voyage was spoken of ; but, from the 
state of the weather, and of the invalid's health, was 
soon pronounced impossible. Disease advanced with 
fearful rapidity, in a constitution already too much 
enfeebled to resist its inroads ; and a very few weeks 
brought to all, save Sir Edward, the conviction, that 
Lady Lucy was rapidly hastening to the home where 
her heart and hope had long been centred. 

Sir Edward could not believe that he must lose 
her. One hope still remained. — ^A physician in 
London, of some eminence, had lately added to his 
celebrity by his new and successful treatment of 
consumption ; and Sir Edward entreated him to 
hasten without delay to Moreton Hall. He came, « 
ere the other physicians who had been hastily called, 
upon the appearance of some alarming symptoms, 

had departed ; and after Dr R had seen Lady 

Lucy, they retired together to consult upon her 
case. 

Hours of agonised suspense seemed to Sir Edward 
to have passed during the few minutes that he 
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awaited their decision in an adjoining room ; yet 
when he heard the sound of their advancing foot- 
steps, he could have wished their coming delayed a 
little longer. He could not speak as they ap- 
proached ; but his look told, more powerfully than 
words, that all his hopes of happiness hung upon 
the sentence they should pronounce. 

The half-suppressed misery of that look seemed 

for a moment to touch the feelings of Dr R ^ 

accustomed, as he was, to look on scenes of wo; 
and there was kindness in his tone, as he said, ^' I 
am truly sorry. Sir Edward, tliat I cannot give you 
a favourable opinion of Lady Lucy's case. I do not 
think you need apprehend her suffering much ; but 
her recovery, I fear, is hopeless." 

Sir Edward spoke not for a few moments. A 
proud heart does not willingly show its grief, when 
that griefs excess would be deemed unmanly weak- 
ness; nor does a deeply feeling one unfold its 
anguish, to the cold calm eye that would marvel at 
what it read. 

A short convulsive quivering for a moment agi- 
tated his features, and then they settled into a rigid 
cahn : the tones of his voice were slow and measured, 
as he inquired, " Do you think her life may be much 
prolonged?*' "I should think, not beyond a few 
weeks, or even a few days," replied the physician 
rapidly, as if anxious to escape from the sight of 
sorrow he could not relieve ; " but let her have per- 
fect rest of mind and body, to retard, if possible, the 
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progress of the fever that is wasting her strength. 
Good morning, Sir Edward ;" and, followed by his 
brethren, he hastily departed. 

Sir Edward stood motionless when they had left 
him, until the last sound of the carriage-wheels died 
away ; then, with the still, unnatural calmness that 
follows the death of hope, he hastened to the loved 
one he should soon behold no more. 

Lady Lucy was leaning, as he entered, upon the 
casement of her open window. She turned, at the 
sound of his footsteps; and he saw that she had 
been weeping; for tears still lay upon her marble 
cheek, that flushed for a moment with a rose-tint 
almost the hue of health, as he advanced towards 
her. 

" My Lucy," he said, " will you not rest ? You 
look weary and languid, my love; rest upon your 
couch now, and I will remain by your side." She 
did not answer, but bent her head upon his shoulder, 
and for some moments shed a flood of unrestrained 
but quiet tears. 

" These are not tears of sorrow, Edward," said 
she at last, as she raised her head, and fixed her 
deep soft eyes on his face. " I must leave you, my 
husband ; the doctors have told me so, and at first 
their words sent a pang of parting sorrow to my 
heart ; but this, the sole bitterness of death, is over 
now. The glories of my Father's house have opened 
on my view, and I rejoice to depart, and be with 
Him who was crucified for me. But we must not 
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part for eoer, my Edward. Oh, no ! I could not 
bear thcA thought. I have felt as if, even in heaven, 
I could not live without you ; and if there has been 
idolatry in the thought, my Father has forgiven it. 
He knows that His wiU is my highest desire ; and, 
oh ! I rejoice to know, that He ^ tnUeth not the death 
of a sinner.' 

"Perhaps I have not been faithful to you as I 
ought to have been, Edward. I have prayed for 
you — O God ! thou knowest how fervently ! — But I 
have feared to speak much, lest I should weary you. 
Yet I shall not weary you now ; and for once, n^y 
beloved husband, I must speak to you, fully and 
fearlessly, the truth. The Scriptures declare, that 
* He that believeth on the Son (of God), hath ever- 
lasting life,' and * he that believeth not the Son, 
shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him.' The kind of belief here spoken of, is de- 
scribed in another part of God's word : * With the 
heart, man believeth unto righteousness.' Now I 
know, that I speak to i/our heart, and that the truth 
of my words finds a response there, Edward, when I 
say, that such belief as you may have exercised in 
the existence or work of the Saviour of the world, 
is not the belief of the heart ; and therefore does not 
bear, as its fruit, that * holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord.' The Holy Spirit of God 
alone can open the dark and sinful heart of man, 
thus to receive the Lord Jesus; but this Blessed 
One's aid is given, by the Father of lights, to * whom- 
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soever will/ Oh, let the hope, that you have asked 
this best of gifts, cheer my dying hour — ^that you 
have sought the guidance of that Blessed One, who 
will show you the path of life — ^the path that will 
lead you to your God, to your home — ^to the wife 
who must leave you now; but from whom, if we 
meet in that land of rest, my Edward, you shall 
never part again !" 

She paused; the failing powers of nature no 
longer could convey all that the undying spirit 
would have uttered ; but her earnest gaze still lin- 
gpred on Sir Edward's features, as if she would have 
read there the assurance she longed to hear. 

" I will, I will, my Lucy ! seek that blessed Spirit's 
guidance," said Sir Edward, as tears of softer grief 
burst from his eyes. " But oh ! who will help me 
when you are gone ? — who can be to me what you 
have been, in this cold, cheerless world?" 

" God will be your refuge and strength, Edward; 
your * very present help in trouble.' Seek Him as 
your friend, your guide ; and seek Him humbly, dear 
Edward. It is not natural, it will not be easy for 
you, to feel that you have no righteousness, no 
strength. Yet if it be a difficult lesson to learn, 
that without the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ we 
can do nothing, it is a sweet one. It is the very un- 
sealihg of the fountain of life and peace, when the 
soul is brought to receive all from the hand that 
was pierced for us." 

She ceased, much exhausted ; for the effort she 
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had made, had carried her far beyond the limits of 
her failing strength. Sir Edward supported her to 
her couch. 

" How comfortable you have made me, dearest 
Edward! I shall rest sweetly here. Yes," she 
added, " and my heart too shall rest in hope, in 
confidence, my Edward, for I can trust you with 
our God. Sit by me, my dearest of eartlily 
friends!" 

He placed himself by her side, and tenderly sup- 
ported her head. She closed her eyes ; a look of 
perfect repose gradually stole over her features ; the 
faint colour faded, that had tinged her cheek ; and 
only by her soft regular breathing, could it have 
been told that yet she lived. She lay long and 
peacefully in that quiet slmnber ; and oh, what a 
world of thought passed through Sir Edward's heart 
as he watched her there ! 

He thought of her youthful days — of the time 
when he had brought her, a happy bride, to his 
house. He remembered when, in the anguish of a 
mother's first bereavement, she had clung to him, as 
her only source of strength and comfort ; and then 
he recalled the time, when, under a blow, whose 
stunning force he feared would have crushed her to 
the earth, she had raised her head like a fair flower, 
which the storm has bent, but not broken, and had, 
in turn, supported him, upon whom she was wont to 
lean. And then he traced the course since that time 
ci her blameless life — ^the meek beauty of holiness, 
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which his eye had marked, though he knew not its 
source — ^the peace of heart that had shed its gentle 
influence on all around her. He thought of the love 
that for so many years had been the very light of 
his life; and suddenly, the remembrance flashed 
with startling power upon his heart, that he must 
lose her now. 

" I cannot give her up ! she must not die !** burst 
in passionate, half-smothered accents from his lips ; 
and thoughts of wild, unchecked rebellion against 
the will of the Most High, arose like a whirlwind in 
his soul, and swept away every emotion of peace or 
hope that had been awakened there by the gentle 
influence of his beloved wife a few moments before. 

Suddenly a slight flush passed across the sleeper's 
brow. She moved her lips, and murmured his 
name ; and, the next moment, opened her eyes, to 
return his anxious gaze with a smile of love. 

Sir Edward strovB to still the tempest that was 
raging within, and to calm his brow, and respond in 
tranquil tones to the gentle being, whose rest he 
would not break by the knowledge of the conflict 
that tore his heart. 

But he would have found the task hard, of veiling 
aught that passed within, from an eye so accustomed 
to read his inmost soul, had not the little Amy at 
that moment entered, with her sister, to receive the 
evening kiss and blessing of her mother, ere she re- 
tired to rest. 

Lady Lucy drew the child towards her, and folded 
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her in a long and fond embrace. She then retained 
her little hand in hers, while she gazed in silence 
upon her infant form, and seemed to trace every 
loved lineament of her face, as if she would bear 
with her, on memory's tablets, the impress of what 
she might behold no more on earth. 

^^ Edith," she said at last, as she placed in her 
sister's the little hand she held, " to you I commit 
my little one ; I know that she will never feel the 
absence of a mother's love. To your tender care, 
with full confidence, with thankful joy, I intrust 
her. You will be her mother, when I am gone. 
And oh ! my Edith, remember, that not by me alone, 
but by God, is this child committed to your care. 
Be faithful in training her for Him — for his service 
on earth — his presence in heaven ; and meet me with 
her, at his right hand, when He shall come in glory." 
She ceased; and folding the child again to her 
bosom in one long embrace, fervently implored that 
the Shepherd of Israel might be the guide of her 
youth — ^might bless, sanctify, and keep her from the 
evil that is in the world, and reimite them at last in 
his presence, never to part again. She then placed 
Amy's hand again within that of her sister, and 
rising, with calm brow and tearless eye, retired to 
an inner room. 

When Edith returned, after she left the little 
Amy to sleep, she found her mother quietly resting 
on her couch, near which Sir Edward had resumed 
his place. 
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Edith sat at her mother's feet, and clasped her 
hand ; and thus the evening hours stole slowly on. 
Lady Lucy spoke not; an expression of ineffable 
repose reigned upon her features, but her thoughts 
seemed too deep for words; and only an upward 
glance of her soft eyes, or a look of love turned 
upon her husband, or upon the child whose hand 
she pressed from time to time, told that her thoughts 
were of God and them. 

The last streak of sunlight had faded from the 
sky, the clear moon shed its pure bright beams 
through the uncurtained window, near which they 
still lingered, ere Lady Lucy spoke. 

" I bless my God," said she, ** that at eventide it 
is light. Ah, yes ! in God there is no darkness at 
all ; it is only when the clouds and vapours of earth 
arise between us and the * Sun of our souls,' that 
aught seems dark; but now, when the light of 
eternity is beaming upon me, and I look upon God 
as the centre of all, oh, how clear, how harmonious, 
how full of light and love, do all his paths appear ! 

" My soul now begins to taste a repose of which 
mortal language cannot speak the depth. All is 
well, all perfect. My boys are in their Father's 
house before me. My Edith, you will follow me 
thither. And my Edward, I can trust you and my 
little Amy with my God. I trust — ^yes ! I believe, 
that, through the merits of our adorable Lord, I 
shall yet welcome you all to the presence of his 
glory, with exceeding joy." 
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She paused; — a deathlike paleness overspread 
her features, and her head sank on Sir Edward's 
shoulder. He thought she had fainted, and hastened 
to bathe her brow, and hold restoratives to her lips ; 
but there was no breath nor sound. Her spirit 
was already rejoicing in the presence of its God. 

The first beam of morning had just dawned, and 
fell across Amy's little bed, when Edith gently 
undrew the curtain, and knelt beside it. She had 
shed no tear during that long night, the first of her 
heart's desolation. Nor did she weep now ; but she 
fixed her earnest gaze on the peaceful features of the 
sleeping child ; and as she tried to breathe a prayer 
for blessings on its head, she almost felt, that the 
mother was near, who had so lately committed that 
treasure to her keeping. 

"From Thee, O my Father!" she said aloud — 
" from Thee, and from her, I receive the precious 
trust. Oh, give me grace to be faithful ! Make my 
heart's love a channel of Thine to her. In time, and 
through eternity, may it draw her nearer to Thee ; 
and when Thou comest in glory, and all thy saints with 
Thee, with joy may I, and the child whom Thou 
hast given me, hasten to welcome thine appearing!" 

The child awoke as she ceased, and raising her- 
self in bed, pushed back the clustering ringlets from 
her face, and looked up at her sister with an ex- 
pression of half-fearful thought, as if some painful 
recollections of the evening before had blended with 
her dreams. 
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" Where is mama, Edith ? " she suddenly inquired, 
fixing her earnest eyes upon her sister's. 

" In heaven, my Amy," said Edith, clasping her 
to her bosom ; while tears, that she could not shed 
till now, gushed forth and fell like rain on the fair 
head and cheek of her infant sister. 

"In heaven, Edith!" exclaimed the child, raising 
herself from her sister's bosom, and again turning 
upon her a look of mingled terror and inquiry. 
"In heaven! — and shall I never see mama again? 
Oh, Edith ! " she continued, again throwing herself 
into her sister's arms, and clinging to her bosom, as 
if she felt it her sole refuge on earth — " Oh, Edith ! 
I have no mama now in the world !" 

" My child, my precious child ! " were the only 
words that Edith spoke, as she pressed her closer in 
her arms ; but from that hour the deep tenderness 
of a mother's heart blended in hers with the fulness 
of a " sister's love." 

For some time, Edith had seemed almost over- 
whelmed by the crushing blow that had bereft her 
of the friend, the mother, the guide of her youth ; 
but soon the deep sense of all that she now must be 
to her father, and to the child to whom she stood in 
the double relation of sister and mother, drew forth 
the latent energies of a character, that, with aU its 
clinging tenderness, had never failed to meet each 
call upon its strength ; and in the power of sub- 
mission to God, and of love to those who leant upon 
her, she bore the anguish of her own bereavement, 
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and sought to follow the footsteps of one with whom 
the sunshine of her life seemed to have passed away 
for ever. 

Years rolled on ; and as Amy passed from child- 
hood to youth, Edith found increasingly sweet com- 
panionship in her opening mind — she blessed God 
with deepening gratitude for the sweet gift that 
still shed such light over her path. Yet her deep- 
est anxieties, as well as sweetest happiness, flowed 
from the young sister over whom her heart yearned 
with all a mother's tenderness. Amy was tenderly 
sympathising in her feelings, ardent in her afifec- 
tions, frdl of vivacity, and already evincing no com- 
mon degree of intellectual power ; * but she was 
impetuous, self-willed, and wayward ; and impatient 
of control, with all save her gentle sister, who 
exercised over her that power which alone seemed 
mighty enough to bend to its sway every feeling of 
her proud heart — ^the power of love. 

At the period at which the conversation took 
place which had caused so much pain to both the 
sisters, and yet was not without its salutary effect, 
Edith's anxieties had been aroused to a painful 
degree, by a pressing invitation from Lady Berres- 
ford. Sir Edward Harrington's only sister, for Amy 
to spend with her the first few weeks of the London 
season, which was just commencing. Amy had en- 
tered with animated delight into the plan when it 
was first proposed ; and as her father not only sanc- 
tioned, but urged her acceptance of her aunt's invi- 
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tation, Edith felt it neither wise nor right absolutely 
to oppose it ; while she trusted, as her sole hope, 
that Amy's love for her, and perfect knowledge of 
her wishes and sentiments, would lead her to de- 
cline it. 

Amy had fallen into a reverie, by no means of an 
altogether pleasing character, after her sister had 
left her, from which she was aroused by the sound- 
ing of the first bell for dinner. 

She hastened to her room, and found her maid in 
ecstasies of admiration, unpacking a box which had 
just arrived from Lady Berresford, containing all 
that a heart, at once kind and worldly, had sug- 
gested as necessary to please her beautiful niece, 
and do honour to herself, when she presented her 
for the first time in the fashionable circles that 
formed her world. 

" What will you wear to-day, ma'am ?" said Fan- 
chette, as she continued unfolding the treasures. 
" Sir Charles and Lady Ormond have arrived ; and 
Bamett told me, as I came along the hall, that Lord 
Hastings is to return with Sir Edward. May I try 
this beautiful satin ? or would you choose this pale 
blue silk dress?" 

" No, Fanchette," replied Amy, in a tone of un- 
wonted gravity, almost sadness ; '^ my white muslin 
to-day." 

" To-day ? " inquired Fanchette, in an accent of 
surprise. 

" Yes, to-day," repeated Amy, calmly ; and Fan- 
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chette, who knew her young mistress too well to 
venture upon further remonstrance, proceeded in 
silence to the duties of the toilette. 

Amy lingered a moment after these were com- 
pleted. A smile of satisfaction half chased the 
sadness from her eyes, as she contemplated the 
lovely form reflected by the mirror near which she 
stood. But the feeling seemed evanescent ; for she 
sighed deeply, and her brow was again shaded by 
a cloud. 

" Well, my little Amy," said her father, advancing 
to meet her as she entered the drawing-room, ** can 
you be ready, do you think, to set out upon our 
journey rather earlier than we had proposed? I 
have received letters to-day, which oblige me to 
leave Moreton to-morrow ; but if you do not like so 
sudden a departure, I will leave Bamett to travel 
with you, and you may join me in London any day 
you choose." 

" No, papa," exclaimed Amy hastily ; ** I would 
rather travel with you — ^I can easily be ready." 

She had not finished the sentence, when, raising 
her eyes, she suddenly met the full gaze of her 
sister, fixed upon her with an expression that pained 
her to the heart. 

" I will not go to London," was her first hasty 
thought ; and the words had nearly passed her lips, 
when cherished visions of the bright world she was 
about to enter, presented themselves, and she re- 
pressed the half-uttered words, and turned from 
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the eyes of anxious love that she dared not meet 
again. 

To all but one, Amy seemed even more than 
usually gay that evening. Edith alone could dis- 
tinguish a tone of sadness in the laugh that sounded 
80 joyous to other ears; and she alone knew, that 
the expression and power with which Amy sang, 
were but the channels of escape for the conflicting 
emotions of her mind. 

Every one had retired to rest that night ; and a 
stillness, that to Amy's ear had never before appear- 
ed so oppressive, succeeded to the sounds of music 
and mirth. 

Amy had dismissed her attendant, but felt no 
inclination to sleep ; and although she tried to read, 
yet, if it might be judged from the book that lay 
unheeded, she was not more successful in the effort 
than had she sought to rest. 

Her eyes were unconsciously fixed on the bright 
fire that blazed on the hearth ; but her thoughts 
were far away, retracing the path of her childhood's 
days, along which she had been led by the gentle 
hand of that sister from whom she had never known 
the sorrow of an absent day. 

Yet it was not the thought of parting that most 
deeply pained her. It was the bitterness of self- 
reproach. As her thoughts wandered over the past, 
scene after scene was presented by memory's faith- 
ful glass; and in each, the form most prominent 
was that of her who had made the gladness of her 
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young life — of her, but for whom, perhaps, that life 
had not been prolonged till now. 

She remembered seasons of sickness and pain, in 
which that sister's hand smoothed the pillow, pressed 
the fevered brow, and soothed her to quiet sleep. 
She remembered the time of returning health, and 
the smiles that beamed in her sister's eye, the soft 
glow that bloomed on the cheek that had grown 
pale with watching by her couch, as she led her 
forth once more to look on the bright sky and green 
earth, and breathe the first fragrance of the blossoms 
of spring. 

One illness dwelt most vividly in her remem- 
brance; a long and dangerous one, through which 
she had passed, when about twelve years of age. 
She recollected well the fears of death, that at one 
period had filled her with dismay ; and she remem- 
bered her sister's voice when she spoke to her of the 
Shepherd of Israel, and the shelter which his bosom 
offered the trembling guilty souls He had died to 
save. 

" I will not go!" she exclaimed, half aloud. " I 
cannot leave Edith. I wiU stay with her, and we 
shall be happy together, as we have been ever since 
I was bom. Yet, oh!" she continued, in thought, 
"the pleasures that I have known so long do not 
seem enough for me now ; and I long for something 
new, unknown before. But one month in London, 
and I should return to Edith satisfied, without the 
wish to leave her." 



M 
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Alas, poor Amy ! Had Edith been near, perhaps 
the tide of feeling would not have turned so sud- 
denly ; but Amy's eye fell upon her aunt's gay pre- 
sent, and upon an open letter which she that evening 
received from her : and which told of all the festive 
scenes to which she hoped to introduce her; and 
spoke especially of the Italian Opera, in terms which 
thrilled Amy's heart, and called forth her passionate 
love of music, to aid the desire that now seemed to 
master every opposing feeling, and establish its full 
power over her mind. 

She arose, and was preparing to rest, when she 
heard a soft footstep, and the next moment her sister 
entered. 

" I thought you would have teen asleep ere now, 
my Amy," she said ; " and I could not resist the 
wish to come and look at you before going to bed." 

"Why are you not asleep, dear Edith?" said 
Amy, half playfully, as she threw her arms around 
her sister, and drew her near the blazing fire. 
" You are cold, dearest ! and look tired and pale," 
she continued ; " come and sit here, and let us have 
a talk, for I daresay you are as little inclined to 
sleep as I am." 

" Gladly, my own Amy," said Edith, as she took 
the place to which her sister had drawn her, in a 
large cushioned chair by the fire, and fondly kissed 
her brow. " I have much that I wish to say, and 
to-morrow we may be interrupted more easily than 



now. 
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" To-morrow I — Ah! to-iii<mt>w will be bit finC 
day of absence from yon, Edith," said Am j ; and, 
wearied by the conflict of mind, and excitement of 
feeling, she threw herself on the bosom where she 
was accustomed to find rest in all her sorrows, and 
burst into a pas^onate fit of weeping. 

*^I wish this visit to London was over, Edith," 
she continued, ** and that I were with you again. 
But it soon will be so, and we shall be aUe to look 
forward to a ' to-morrow' that will bring oar meet- 
ing. So do not look sad, Edith, nor weep, for I 
cannot bear to see your tears. Think how much I 
shaU have to tell vou when I ocMiie back." With 
that quick transition of feding that was so natural 
to her, Amy's smiles beamed through the tears that 
were yet wet on her cheek, while she drew bright 
pictures of the future to cheer her sister^s heart. 

^' It is true that it pains me to lose you, eren for 
so short a time, my Amy," said Edith ; ** and I shall 
sadly miss the dear companion who has never been 
a day absent from my side. Tet, oh! how light 
would the pain of any parting cm earth appear, if I 
felt assured that we were travelling together to the 
same eternal home ! You are now about to enter 
slone upon a world, from whose snares you will hame 
no friend near to guard you. Soon, very soon, 
amidst the scenes to which you are going, you will 
leam by experience, that you cannot serve two 
masters. 

" Hitherto, in the quiet of home, you have met 
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but little to test your heart's choice ; although there 
had been more^ I have seen no evidence that it would 
have declared itself for God. But now, you are go- 
ing where the world is openly served ; and where, if 
you would serve God, you must do so in opposition 
to the influence and example of those around you ; 
— ^in opposition, too, to all the temptations addressed 
to your heart, tastes, and inclinations. 

" Your aflections, dearest Amy, are naturally deep. 
These will seek channels in which to flow. Choose 
the Restorer of all things as your Saviour and your 
Lord, and you will find all in Him, who is the source 
of infinite love. Choose Him, and you receive, by 
union with Him, the germ of immortality. 

" But turn from Him, Amy — choose such a por- 
tion as earth can give, when severed from the Author 
of her being ; and I do not say that you will at once 
find yourself deceived in all your heart longs for : — 
the meteor brightness of earthly love, for a time, 
may gladden your path ; and you may rejoice in the 
beauty, and harmony, with which the Father of mer- 
cies has filled the world. But, mark me. Amy! * the 
end of these things is death ;* and, oh ! when you 
first awaken to feel the desolation of a disappointed 
heart, remember your sister's words, and call upon 
Him who alone can fill the void." 

Edith paused. No tear dimmed her eye, as she 
pressed her sister to that heart, that would have 
poured forth its life-blood to save her from the doom 
she had pictured. 
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She implored aloud, that the God of salvation 
might be her shield and guide — then left her — but 
not to rest. 

In the afternoon of the following day, Edith 
watched, with an aching heart, the gradual disap- 
pearance of the carriage that was to convey her dar- 
ling to scenes of untried danger and temptation; 
and then, with a weight of sadness oppressing her, 
returned to the room that seemed so cheerless now, 
to find relief, in pouring forth her heart to the Good 
Shepherd, who was able to follow the wandering 
sheep, even into the wilderness, and to " bring it 
back on his shoulders rejoicing." 
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CHAPTER II. 

The evening was far advanced ere the travellers 
arrived in Grosvenor Square. 

They were obliged to wait for some time before 
they could approach Lord Berresford's door, near 
which a number of carriages were in attendance; 
and when they entered the hall, the crowd of ser- 
vants, the lights, and the distant sounds of music, 
told they had arrived on a festive night. 

Weary and sad. Amy had no desire to join in the 
scene, and asked to be shown her room. A waiting- 
maid was sunmioned ; and, leaning upon her father's 
arm, she followed her up a long flight of stairs, and 
along several brilliantly lighted galleries, that seemed 
to her to wear an aspect of cheerless magnificence ; 
for her thoughts were dwelling regretfully on the 
home she had left, and the inanimate objects that 
surrounded her were contrasted with those that, as- 
sociated with her feelings from infancy, almost bore 
the aspect of familiar friends. 

The attendant who preceded her at length throw 
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open a door, at the end of one of these galleries, and 
ushered Amy into a large room, around which the 
blazing fire and closely drawn curtains diffused such 
an air of comfort, that Amy almost felt as if she 
would meet the smile and voice which were asso- 
ciated in her mind with thoughts of home enjoy- 
ment. 

" I will leave you now, my child," said her father, 
as he fondly embraced her, and led her to a couch 
near the fire. " Go to sleep, and meet me with 
Moreton roses on those pale cheeks to-morrow. 
How sadly Edith will miss you, my darling I" 

He left the room as he spoke, but his last words 
were enough to open the floodgates of Amy's already 
excited feelings. The attendant who had shown her 
to her room, had gone to assist Fanchette in arrang- 
ing her young mistress's wardrobe ; and, unrestrained 
by the presence of any witness of her grief. Amy 
gave way to a flood of bitter tears. 

The feeling of desolation that pervaded her mind 
was new to her. It was the first time that she had 
known what it was to weep alone. All her bright 
visions of the charmed world upon which she was 
entering, vanished. One thought alone was present 
— she was far from her sister — ^her home; and in 
leaving that beloved sister, she had given pain and 
caused anxiety to one whose love had shielded her 
from every touch of sorrow, and been the channel of 
all the happiness her life had known. 

** Ah, Edith, why did I leave you ! " she ex- 
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claimed, half aloud ; " I shall never be happy till I 
am with you again. How ungrateful have I been!" 
Already the possibility of reversing all the plans of 
her visit to London, and returning with her father, 
had presented itself to her ardent mind, when her 
reverie was interrupted by a knock at the door, 
immediately followed by the entrance of her aunt. 

" How d'ye do, my love ?" said Lady Berresford, 
kissing her cheek, as she led her back to the couch 
from which she had risen to meet her. " But what 
do I see ? — ^tears. Amy ! This will never do ; you 
are weary with your journey, my poor child. 
Have they given you no refreshment? Florence, 
bring some wine and water, and biscuit. How do 
you do, Fanchette? — you must make your young 
lady comfortable. It will not do if she loses all her 
bloom in town," continued she, as both the waiting 
maids answered her summons. "And how is dear 
Edith?" 

Amy dried her tears, half ashamed of the emotion, 
which, she felt conscious, amidst the kindness of her 
aunt's tone and manner, was not met with sympathy 
by her, and aroused herself to answer with compo- 
sure, and some degree of wonted animation, all her 
aunt's inquiries ; and was wholly unconscious of 
the visions for her future aggrandisement, and the 
bright plans for insuring success in her approaching 
debiit in the fashionable world, that flitted in rapid 
succession before her aunt's mind, while Amy's was 
far away in the scenes which she was describing. 
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** How much you have grown and improved, 
Amy, since I saw you last year!" exclaimed Lady 
Berresford, at last, in the midst of Amy's account 
of some recent improvements at Moreton Hall. " We 
must take care that the late hours and crowded 
rooms of London life do not fade your colour. They 
will not before you are seen, at any rate. But I 
must leave you, my love. Good-night, — go to sleep, 
for you must be rested and bright to-morrow." 

She kissed Amy's cheek, and had nearly reached 
the door when she turned. " Kate will be charmed 
to have you, but I could not even tell her you had 
arrived. She was surrounded by such a coterie, 
there was no getting near her ; you know Kate is 
always the centre of attraction. Good-night." And 
highly pleased with the prospect of success for her 
niece, and through her, for herself. Lady Berresford 
withdrew. 

Amy felt relieved when Fanchette concluded the 
business of her toilette ; and having exhausted all 
the superlatives that her own language and her 
knowledge of English enabled her to command, in 
expressing admiration of every thing around her, and 
delight in escaping from the country, and " begin- 
ning to live," at last withdrew, and left Amy, not 
to sleep, but to indulge without interruption the 
thoughts of mingled character that were crowding 
upon her mind. 

Lady Berresford's words as she left the room 
awakened a train of recollections, that for some time 
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almost wholly engrossed her. Amy had known that 
her cousin, Lady Stafford, was expected to return 
from the Continent about this time ; but had not 
been aware of her actual arrival on the day before 
she and her father left Moreton. 

Amy had had little intercourse with this cousin, 
who had been educated almost entirely in France 
and Italy, where Lord and Lady Berresford chiefly 
resided for many years after their marriage. They 
returned to England, when their daughter, the 
sole heiress of her father's fortune, attained her 
eighteenth year; after her presentation and first 
season were over they retired to the ancient seat of 
Lord Berresford's family, for some months previous 
to the Lady Katherine's marriage to Lord Stafford. 
Here Amy, a child of ten years old, first met her 
cousin, when she accompanied her sister to Berres- 
ford Castle, to be present upon the occasion of her 
marriage. A year afterwards. Lord and Lady Staf- 
ford spent a few weeks at Moreton Hall. Since that 
time. Amy and her cousin had not met ; but the 
impression that the beauty, fascinating manners, and 
kindness of Lady Stafford, had made upon her 
youthful feelings, was never effaced ; and she now 
looked forward with strongly awakened interest to 
meeting her on the morrow. For some time, blended 
remembrances of the past, and anticipations of the 
future, banished sleep from Amy's couch ; but 
weariness at last overpowered the restless working 
of her mind, and her thoughts gradually assumed 
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the character of dreams, in which the familiar 
images of home were blended with the novel objects 
that surrounded her; and she seemed to be once 
more with Edith, telling her of all the new thoughts 
and objects of interest which occupied her mind. 

Her sleep was uneasy and disturbed ; for the 
mind was too vividly engaged to suffer the body 
wholly to rest ; yet the power of habit prevailed 
over the sense of fatigue, and Amy awoke at the 
early hour at which she had been accustomed to 
rise. 

The beams of the lately risen sun were struggling 
with the fog of a London atmosphere, and gilding 
the housetops, and the blighted-looking trees, that 
were visible from Amy's window. 

How different was that morning beam from the 
brilliant light that used to pour in floods into her 
room at Moreton, and chase the silvery mists from 
the river that flowed through the park ! 

For a moment, on first awaking, Amy forgot the 
past, and fancied herself still at home. As her eye 
fell upon the objects around her, recollection of her 
actual situation slowly returned. 

She rang for Fanchette to assist in the duties of 
her toilette, and determined to employ the morning 
in writing to Edith. 

A profound silence had succeeded to the music, 
busy voices, and hurrying footsteps of the preceding 
night ; and Fanchette looked as if she would wil- 
lingly have enjoyed a little longer the repose in 
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which the rest of the household were buried. She 
only remarked, however, " These early hours will 
not suit mademoiselle, when she begins to go out in 
an evening ; " and, completing her attendance upon 
her youthful mistress, at once with more silence and 
celerity than was her wont, she retired, perhaps to 
resume the dreams which had been so unseasonably 
broken. 

Amy almost forgot that Edith was not by her 
side, whilst she poured forth to her all that, during 
her brief absence, had been passing in her heart. 

But one short day had elapsed, yet there was 
much to tell ; as sheet after sheet of paper bore 
witness. Had she written of facts merely, she might 
soon have narrated all that had passed; but she 
wrote of feelings too, and the record of those to 
which one day may give birth, is enough to fill 
many a page. Amy had concluded ; and laying 
down her pen, was leaning back in her chair, when 
her attention was suddenly aroused by sounds that 
proclaimed the business of the morning begun. It 
was past the hour at which Edith and she had 
usually concluded their morning reading. Fanchette 
at this moment appeared to conduct her to the 
breakfast-room ; and Amy^ putting aside her writ- 
ing materials, was preparing to follow her, when a 
low knock at the door was immediately followed 
by Fanchette's throwing it open, and announcing, 
" Lady Stafford, mademoiselle." 

" How are you, my dear Amy ?" said Lady Staf- 
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ford, as she affectionately embraced her young 
cousin. " I did not know of your arrival until you 
had retired to rest last night, and I feared to dis- 
turb you. Have you slept well, love ?" The sweet, 
well-remembered tones of Lady Stafford's voice, the 
tenderness of her manner, and the beauty which had 
only acquired a deeper interest from the paleness 
that had succeeded to the bloom of youth, esta- 
blished at once her empire over Amy's heart. She 
warmly returned the kind embrace, with the delight- 
ful consciousness that she was no longer alone in 
feeling, even though far from her beloved home. 

" I am well, dear Kate, and so happy to see you 
again!" she said at length, as they resumed for a 
few moments the seat from which Amy had arisen 
before her cousin's entrance. 

"You remember me, then. Amy?" said Lady 
Stafford. " I should hardly have expected that the 
short time we were together would have made much 
impression upon so young a child ; though I remem- 
ber you well, but should never have recognised in 
you now the little blooming companion who used to 
climb on my bed, laden with fresh flowers,^ and 
wake me by kisses. Do you recollect those morn- 
ings. Amy?" 

"I do remember them well, Kate. Oh, how I 
wish you were at Moreton with us again ! How 
happy it would make Edith!" 

"I should like to see Edith again," said Lady 
Stafford, thoughtfully ; and she was silent for a few 
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moments, as if some slumbering recollections had 
been awakened by Amy's words. " Is Edith changed 
since I saw her V inquired she ; " or is she just the 
same gentle being as ever — ^living for the good of all 
around her?" 

" She is quite the same," replied Amy ; " at least, 
if there were any change, I could not mark it, for 
I have never until yesterday been one day absent 
from her in my whole life," and her eyes filled with 
sudden tears as she spoke. "Yet there is one 
change, I think," she continued ; " Edith used often 
to look sad, when I was a little child ; she rarely 
does so now ; she is more cheerful than she used to 
be. But you must come to Moreton, and judge for 
yourself, Kate," added Amy, shaking the tears from 
her eyes, and looking up with her own bright smile 
resuming its wonted place. 

Lady Stafford was regarding her with a look of 
interest, of which Amy could not fully read the 
meaning. 

"And so you have left Edith, Amy," she said, 
" and all the sweet quiet pleasures of your home, to 
venture within the tainted atmosphere of this busy 
heartless place. Were you not afraid to make the 
exchange?" 

"Not afraid, Kate; I was sad in leaving Edith 
and my home, even for so short a time ; but why 
should I fear ? It is but for a short time ; and I 
shall return to Moreton, satisfied with having, at 
least, tried the pleasures of a town life; and if I 
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should still prefer those of the country, I shall ei\joy 
them with greater zest than ever." 

** And you think you will return to Moreton the 
same as when you left it?" replied Lady Stafford, 
half mournfully, as she contemplated the varying 
and animated expression of her young cousin's coun- 
tenance. 

"Ah! believe me, Amy, if once you brush from a 
flower the fresh dew of morning, you may preserve 
its bloom and fragrance through the long summer 
day ; but you can never restore the brightness that 
reflected every sunbeam as it fell. But come, we 
must go to breakfast. I suppose it is nearer your 
hour of luncheon than of a first repast." 

They descended together, in silence, into the 
breakfast-room, Amy's mind engaged in considering 
her cousin's last words — ^the purport of which she 
did not yet fully understand. 

They found Lord Berresford, Amy's father, and 
Lord Stafford, already assembled; Lady Berresford 
soon joined the group. 

Amy was received by her uncle with kind affec- 
tion ; by Lord Stafford with politeness. Her aunt 
appeared delighted with the freshness of her morn- 
ing looks ; and seated between her father and Lady 
Stafford, Amy felt at home, and disposed to enjoy 
every thing around her. 

** I will not allow you even a day of rest, Amy," 
said Lady Berresford. "I engaged you long ago 
to accompany me on this evening to the Duchess of 
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-'s; and you could not make your entree under 



better auspices than hers. What say you, Edward ? 
Are you prepared to usher Amy into the gay world 
to-night?" 

" With all my heart," replied Sir Edward, smil- 
ing, in answer to the inquiring look that Amy had 
turned upon him ; " and I could not wish her to 
enter it under better auspices, my dear sister, than 

with you and the Duchess of L . She is a very 

charming person. Has her son returned yet from 
Italy r 

" He has, very lately," replied Lady Berresford ; 
" and is so much improved in every way, by his re- 
sidence on the Continent. The only thing to be 
regretted is, that, like too many of our young Eng- 
lish nobles, he seems very much to have lost his love 
for his native country, and all that it can afford. It 
is not strange, however, that England should appear 
very insipid to one who has been accustomed to all 
the charmed scenes of Italy and Greece." 

" It is not strange," replied Sir Edward ; " yet not 
the less to be regretted on that account. The duties 
we owe to our country, tenantry, and dependants, 
cannot be discharged aright, without the full power 
of those home associations which enable us to enter 
into their feelings, and those warm affections which 
carry us into vigorous and hearty exertion for their 
benefit. However high the talents, or refined the 
tastes of a man may be, I cannot sympathise with 
the selfishness, which^ for the sake of gratifying 
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them, would lead him to break the ties by which a 
wise Providence has bound him to his native land.*' 

"So, so, Harrington! your remarks are coming 
home with rather too much point to me," interrupted 
Lord Berresford, laughing good-naturedly ; " seeing 
that for the last twenty years, Berresford Castle has 
but rarely rejoiced in the presence of its Lord. I 
shall put aside the application, however, by recol- 
lecting that for the last three or four years, I have 
regularly visited the halls of my ancestors at Christ- . 
mas time, and made an oration to the people over 
their roast beef and plum-pudding; and had my 
health drunk, with accustomed honours, in home- 
brewed ale. I have attended service, too, in the 
parish church, on Christmas morning ; and the 
church and castle have both been ornamented in the 
most orthodox manner, with holly boughs. So, I 
suppose, I may regard myself rather as a contrast to, 
than an illustration of, your graphic sketch of an 
absentee Lord?" 

Sir Edward smiled. " I need hardly assure you, 
my dear Berresford," he said, " that my words were 
not meant to convey any. personal application. I 
can only say, however, that I heartily wish all, who 
have followed you in the steps of absenteeism, would 
trace with you the path of reformation ; and gladly 
would I think that a patriotism as disinterested 
glowed in the bosom of all our English aristocracy, 
at home or abroad, as I know exists in yours." 

The day, though it passed rapidly to Amy, seemed 
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long in the retrospect, for she had been introduced, 
during its course, to many new persons and scenes ; 
and she almost felt, on retiring to her room to dress 

for the Duchess of L ^'s fete, as if the evening 

should close now, when it was but beginning. She 
tried to arouse herself, however, to the expectation 
of enjoyment in her entrance upon the scenes of 
which her fancy had drawn so many bright pictures ; 
and perhaps, the splendour of the dress in which she 
was soon arrayed, the raptures of Fanchette and the 
unqualified admiration of her aunt, might have 
aroused some latent sparks of vanity in her heart, 
had not a sudden thought presented itself, — " Would 
Edith's hand have arrayed me to-night with the fond 
pleasure with which she has so often dressed me for 
our home evenings ? " The question was too easily 
answered; and it shed a damp over Amy's spirit, 
that was marked, though they knew not the cause, 
both by her aunt and cousin, and that engaged all 
their efforts to dispel as they drove to the Duchess 
ofL 's. 

The rooms were already crowded, when Lady 
Berresford's party arrived. They had not advanced 
far amidst the throng, ere whispers of admiration 
and inquiry, regarding the fair stranger who leant 
on Lord Berresford's arm, greeted Lady Berresford's 
expectant ear ; and her bosom glowed with exulta- 
tion as she listened to the replies uttered in tones 
sufficiently audible to be caught by her. 

" Who is that lovely creature?" said the young 
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Marquis of D , as he raised his glass, with an 

air of interest that rarely disturbed the surface of 
his wonted nonchalance. 

" Miss Harrington/' said Sir Philip Stanley, as he 
passed him. " Yery pretty, isn't she ? A daughter 
of Sir Edward Harrington, of Moreton. I thought 
he had been an old Mend of yours, D ?" 

** Of my father's he was ; and I have no objection 
to continue the acquaintance with his daughter," 

replied Lord D y as he moved forward to beg 

for the honour of an introduction to Miss Harring- 
ton. " A happy girl. Miss Harrington 1 " sighed the 

Dowager Lady C , as Lord D passed her 

group of daughters ; ^' with such beauty and fortune 
as hers ; and with the chaperonage of the most fash- 
ionable woman in London. If she only makes use 
of her advantages, she may secure any rank she 
likes." 

But Lady Berresford's triumph was completed, 

when the Duke of L , the richest and most 

fashionable nobleman at that time in London, the 
observed and admired of all, approached her to soli- 
cit the honour of an introduction to Miss Harring- 
ton; and paid her during the evening the most 
marked, almost exclusive attention. 

And Amy, how did she feel when thus, by one 
step, as it were, she passed, from the seclusion of her 
home — ^from the cool green shade of domestic affec- 
tion — to find herself, like some admired exotic, the 
centre of attraction to the gay throng that sur- 
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rounded her — ^the chief object of attention, for that 
night at least, in the hot-bed of fashion, into which 
she had been so suddenly transplanted ? 

Some of the whispers that fQled her aunt's bosom 
with exultation had reached her ear also, and 
awakened in her heart a thrill of triumphant plea- 
sure. But scarcely had that pleasure time to flush 
the cheek, and sparkle in the eye, ere the quick 
power of association conjured up before her that 
mild gaze of tender reproach which Amy had been 
accustomed to meet in her sister's eyes, and the 
emotion was checked as it arose. 

She was, at this moment, resting upon an otto- 
man, a little retired from the crowd of dancers. 
Her thoughts had wandered back to Moreton ; and, 
for a few moments, she was equally unconscious of 

the remark which the Duke of L , who was 

standing near her, had just addressed to her, and of 
the attentive observation with which two gentlemen, 
at a little distance, were regarding her. 

Suddenly recalled to a sense of her inattention, 
she turned to her companion, and with perfect 
naivety acknowledged that she had not heard him^ 
and begged him to repeat his remark. 

Fashionable nothings, to which class the Duke of 
L 's observations belonged, do not bear repeti- 
tion; and, for a moment, the courtly, the elegant 
man of the world was almost abashed by contact 
with the grace that dies so soon in its sultry atmo- 
sphere SIMPLICITY. 
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" Did you observe that blush and smile, Paget?" 
said one of the gentlemen who had been regarding 
Amy, turning to his companion. '^ The charm of 
simplicity is there still ; but I have rarely seen thai 
charm survive a first winter in town." 

** Survive a first winter!" replied his companion, 
with a bitter smile. " I have had more experience of 
town life, by some half-dozen winters, than you have, 
Montagu; and I have rarely seen it even brought into 
the gay world, though but to die. Believe me, fashionr 
able mothers are not nurses of simplicity ; nor is a 
girl's preparatory education a course of training to 
preserve it. Without knowing any thing of Miss 
Harrington's previous history, it needs not a seer's 
wisdom to enable me to judge that she has been 
reared amidst the endearments of home affection; 
and that some kind mother or sister, very different 
from those who now fiJl these rooms, has presided 
over her education." 

" Ah, Paget ! when do you open your course of 
lectures upon female education?" inquired his com- 
panion, laughing carelessly. " I did not know that 
this was a science in which you were so deeply 
read." 

"I have had good cause to know the worth of 
female character as it ought to be," replied Paget, 
as he placed his arm within that of Montagu, and 
led him away; "and I can estimate the force of 
contrast." 

Mr Paget and his friend had retreated but a few 
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paces from their post of observation, when they met 
Lady Stafford, surrounded by a little group, which 
comprised some of the most distinguished literary 
characters of the day. 

" Mr Paget!" exclaimed she, in a tone of pleased 
surprise, " how are you ? I hardly expected to have 
met you here." 

" And I am delighted, I shall not say surprised, 
to meet you here," said Paget, greeting her with all 
the warmth of an old friend. " I heard, only this 
morning, of your return from Italy, and every hour 
of to-day has been engaged, or I certainly would 
have attempted to see you. But may I ask, why 
you are so surprised to find me in scenes where we 
have so often met before ? Do you think that ma- 
turer years should have destroyed, ere now, my 
relish for such frivolities?" 

"Wisdom does not always wait until gray hairs 
follow in her train," replied Lady Stafford smiling ; 
" and though I see no trace of these yet, I can only 
imagine that Mr Paget has come here to benefit 
others; certainly, not either to benefit or please 
himself." 

"And may I hope that Lady Stafford reads in 
the motive which she has imputed to me, only the 
reflection of her own ? " inquired Mr Paget, smiling 
archly, as he offered her his arm, and turned to 
accompany her towards the ottoman on which Amy 
was still seated. 

" Hope what you will of me," said Lady Stafford, 
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smiling, but sighing too, as she spoke; "only do 
not let your hopes be too visionary, lest they should 
never be realised. Let me have one pleasure, at 
least, to-night — that of making you and my cousin. 
Miss Harrington, mutually acquainted," she conti- 
nued, as Amy, with an expression of animated plea- 
sure beaming on her countenance, rose to meet 
them. 

" And had I been seeking pleasure, vainly, this 
evening, you have taught me where to find her, 
now," said Paget, in a tone too low to be heard by 
Amy, as she drew near. 

" Let me introduce my friend, Mr Paget, to you, 
my dear Amy," said Lady Stafford, as Amy joined 
her little circle. " Will you make room for us in 
this quiet comer of yours, where we can survey, 
almost apart, these crowds passing, and amuse our- 
selves with trite aphorisms on the vanity of human 
pleasures?" 

" The position is in every way too favourable 
for these aphorisms to partake much of the cynic's 

spirit," said Paget, as, joined by the Duke of L , 

who seemed by no means disposed to yield the place 
he had successfully maintained during the greater 
part of the evening, their little group formed a 
circle, half shaded by a curtain, that concealed them 
from notice, while it did not intercept their view of 
all that passed around. They entered at once into 
animated conversation. 

Anqr's quick perception had instantly marked the 
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slight emphasis Lady Stafford placed upon the words 
" my friend," as she introduced Mr Paget to her ; 
and fully prepared to regard with interest any one 
whom her cousin Kate could thus designate — at- 
tracted, too, by a charm in Mr Paget's manner and 
countenance which she did not wait to define, she 
met him with all her natural frankness ; and soon, in 
the delight with which a young and ardent mind 
bounds forward to meet those of kindred nature 
with its own, she forgot the timidity which at 
first made her a listener only to the conversation of 
her cousin and her friend, and joined with so much 
originality of thought and simplicity of feeling, 
that Mr Paget became an attentive and delighted 
listener. 

" How cheering it is to meet with the freshness of 
nature in this withering atmosphere!" he said, as he 
led Lady Stafford to her carriage. She could only 
smile a reply, as he placed her beside Amy. 

" I shall be at home early to-morrow," she said, 
as the carriage-door closed. 

" I shall see you then," he replied ; and bowing 
gracefully as he retired, the carriage passed on. 

This memorable night had passed. Amy received 
the delighted congratulations of her aunt ; the silent 
embrace, and affectionate " Good-night," of her 
cousin; Fanchette had exhausted herself with ex- 
pressions of rapture, and after innumerable passings 
and re-passings, had at length finally withdrawn ; 
and in the quiet of her room, amidst the deep hush 
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of night, Amy had leisure to reflect. She felt tired, 
but disinclined to sleep; so, drawing the table on 
which her writing-desk was placed, near the fire, she 
sat down to narrate the events of the night, to the 
friend with whom it was ever her first impulse to 
communicate every thought. 

Never before had she felt aught like difficulty in 
addressing Edith ; but now, when she took up her 
pen, such a multitude of conflicting thoughts, and 
confused images, struggled in her mind, she knew 
not where to begin. 

** I will write to-morrow," murmured she at 
length ; and laying down her pen, she leaned back 
on the couch, and indulged in a pleased retrospect 
of the scenes she had left. 

''And this is the world, against whose snares 
£dith warned me. Surely the pleasures of intellect, 
at least, are safe — surely they are satisfying." At 
this moment her repeater struck, and reminded her 
of the lateness, or rather earliness of the hour. It 
was nearly that at which she had been used to be 
aroused by Edith's gentle voice. She retired to bed ; 
but the force of habit prevailed, and, weary as she 
felt, she could not go to sleep without reading a few 
verses from the Word of God. 

Edith's Bible lay near her. She opened it almost 
mechanically; but the first words which attracted 
her eye were marked with the date of the preceding 
Sunday, in small pencilled characters, — "My son, 
give Me thine heart." What a train of slumbering 

D 
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associations did these words awaken in Amy's mind ! 
Was it possible, that but four days had passed since 
Edith and she had together listened to the sermon 
preached from these words, by their beloved pastor, 
in their own village church — since they had walked 
home together by the river side, and she had lis- 
tened, till moved even to tears, to her sister's tender 
persuasions to give her heart now to the Saviour, 
who would never betray the love thus reposed in 
him? 

Each soft earnest tone of Edith's voice seemed to 
fall once more upon her ear. The tears, that had 
thrilled Amy's bosom with a touch of anguish as 
ihej fell, she seemed again to see. The spell, that 
the charmed scenes on which she had entered, had 
just begun to weave around her spirit, was broken. 
Her pen was resumed, and her heart once more 
poured itself forth, as it was wont, to the friend of 
her youth. 

Edith had known of the ordeal through which 
Amy was on that night to pass ; and her prayers for 
her had arisen almost without ceasing, to the throne 
of her Father in heaven. Is it visionary to believe 
that it was in answer to these prayers, that her 
influence was thrown as a shield around her young 
sister, to protect her from the dangers by which she 
was encompassed ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

Upon the morning succeeding the Duchess of 

L ^'s fete, Amy awoke at an early hour ; but an 

unwonted sense of languor oppressed her, and her 
mind was filled by a crowd of confused images and 
mingled thoughts. 

She lay for some time meditating upon the events 
of the past night, and the strange contrast which 
the week, now nearly closed, presented to every for- 
mer period of her life. Not unwilling to stop the 
current of reflections which were flowing in neither 
a calm nor even course, she rang for Fanchette, and 
engaged in the duties of her toilette. 

When she descended to the breakfast-room, she 
found Lord Berresford alone. He rose and affec- 
tionately kissed her, as she entered. 

" Come away, my little queen of the fSte," said 
he, as he placed her in the easy-chair from which he 
had just risen. ** I am glad to see your dissipation 
has not broken in upon your good country habits ; 
but I fear they would not survive a winter's cam- 
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paign. Tell me, Amy, what do you think of the 
gay world, now you have tasted of its pleasures ? " 

" I have not been disappointed, uncle ; but I have 
not tried enough yet, to judge how I like it. You 
know I have spent my whole life in the country, and 
only one night in what you call dissipation. So it 
would not be fair to compare them yet — would it, 
uncle ?" she continued, smiling archly, as she looked 
up in his face. 

" Why no. Amy — ^I am not sure that it would," 
replied Lord Berresford, returning her smiles, while 
he fondly smoothed the bright curls that shaded her 
brow. " And so you think it only justice to a town 
life, to make a little further trial of its pleasures, 
eh ? — is that the conclusion to which your reasoning 
leads ? '* 

"I suppose it is, uncle," replied Amy; " one oth^r 
pleasure, at least, I must try, before I can decide my 
choice." 

" And what pleasure is that, which is to have so 
mighty an influence?" said Sir Edward, who had 
entered unperceived by Amy, while she was con- 
versing with her uncle. 

" Oh, papa!" she exclaimed, returning his embrace, 
and looking smilingly up to his face, " you can guess, 
I am sure ; and it is a pleasure that you must share 
with me, to make it all I expect it to be." 

" It must be to-night then. Amy," said Sir Ed- 
ward ; " for I return to Moreton early to-morrow." 

*^ To-morrow, papa ! " said Amy, in a tone of dis- 
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may. " Oh, not to-morrow, dear papa ! stay till 
Monday, and go with me to-morrow evening " 

" To the opera, Amy — am I right in guess- 
ing the wished-for pleasure?" inquired her father, 
smiling. 

" Yes, papa, quite right ; and you will stay ? You 
would like to take me there for the first time, would 
you not?" 

*• I should, indeed, my darling," replied her father; 
** nor could I find it easy to resist those beseeching 
eyes, even if they asked me to do something I should 
enjoy less — so we will go together. Amy." 

" Oh, that is charming!" said Amy, joyfully; " I 
am so happy ! And you will go too, Kate, I know," 
she continued, turning to Lady Stafford, who had 
just entered the room. "And you, uncle — and I 
shall tell you, after to-morrow, whether I like a town 
or country life the best." 

"I would rather hear your decision upon that 
subject three months hence. Amy," said Lord Ber- 
resford. " I think that the pleasures of the country 
would have a better chance of receiving justice then. 
But come to breakfast now, my child ; I am sure a 
country appetite cannot have waited patiently so 
long." 

" Amy," said Lady Berresford, as they assembled 
round the breakfast table, " why did you bury your- 
self in that corner behind the curtain ? I will not 
have you enroll yourself one of Katherine's literary 
coterie — ^not yet, at least ; and the Duke of L 
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is not a literary man, though he did keep very 
closely within that circle last night." 

" No ? " replied Amy, looking up with an inquir- 
ing expression, but perfectly unconscious of the 
application of her aunt's last words ; " is he not ? He 
did not speak much, but seemed interested in listen- 
ing to Mr Paget. How delightful Mr Paget's con- 
versation is, aunt ! I do not think I ever listened to 
any one with so much pleasure." 

" I was rather surprised to meet Paget last night," 
said Sir Edward. " I had fancied him too completely 
absorbed in his professional and scientific pursuits, 
to have time for such amusements. But in his case, 
one may be fully satisfied that duty is never ne- 
glected to make room for pleasure." 

"He is a very excellent man, certainly," said 
Lady Berresford, thoughtfully ; " and his talents 
will soon procure him eminence at the bar. I hear 
that he intends to stand, too, at the next election ; 
and, with his influence and popularity, he is sure to 
succeed. It is a pity he is only a younger son. His 
genius and eloquence may procure him fame enough ; 
but fortune, alas ! it will be long ere they win." 

" Paget is a good man," said Lord Stafford em- 
phatically, looking up from the newspaper over 
which he had been poring, as if unaware of all that 
passed, " and will be a blessing to his country. He 
already possesses what wealth could never purchase 
— ^the esteem and confidence of all who know him." 

Amy's eyes had been half unconsciously resting, 
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during the latter part of the conversation, upon her 
cousin ; and her attention was now arrested by an 
expression of interest and pleasure that passed over 
her- countenance, as she listened to Lord Stafford's 
warm eulogium of her friend, succeeded by one of 
self-reproach. Amy vainly tried to conjecture the 
cause. 

Her reflections were interrupted by Lady Stafford 
rising from the breakfast table, and inviting Amy to 
accompany her to her boudoir. 

** I want to introduce you to my little sanctuary. 
Amy," said she, as they passed along the hall. ** You 
may sometimes find it an intermediate retreat, when 
the drawing-room is too crowded, and your own 
room too solitary, to suit your taste." 

" I shall often be inclined to make it such a re- 
treat, when you are in it," said Amy. Lady Stafford 
answered only with a smile, but that smile spoke as 
full a response to her feelings as even Amy could 
desire. 

The half-closed Yenetian blinds shaded the room 
from the bright beams of an April sun; and the 
balmy air that stole softly through the open windows, 
laden with the perfume of flowers from the balcony, 
awoke a powerful chord of association in Amy's 
mind, and carried her in imagination to the woods 
of Moreton. 

It was but for a moment, however, that her 
thoughts lingered there. Her attention was soon 
fully engaged by the objects around her. Before a 
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couch in the recess of the window, stood a small 
table, upon which lay a half-finished miniature of a 
lady in the bloom of youth, but with a deep serious- 
ness, almost sadness of expression, in the soft eyes, 
and in the whole cast of countenance, that bespoke 
a maturity of thought and feeling beyond her years. 

" How beautiful ! " said Amy, as she bent with 
delight over the lovely painting. " I did not know 
you were an artist, dear Kate. But tell me, is this 
from life ; and shall I ever see the original V 

" No, Amy," replied her cousin, " neither you nor 
I shall ever behold the original of that picture." 
She stopped for a moment ; but the deep sorrow of 
her tone had awakened in Amy's mind a painful re- 
gret, for having touched a chord that vibrated thus 
deeply. She rose, and turned silently from the 
table; but Lady Stafibrd mastered the emotion 
which had nearly overcome her, and calmly added, 
"It is the picture. Amy, of my earliest, dearest 
friend — ^who is now, I hope, where sorrow is known 



no more." 



Amy raised her eyes for a moment to meet those 
of her cousin. That one glance spoke the sym- 
pathy she dared not trust her voice to utter ; and 
Lady Stafford's silent pressure of her hand, as she 
led her to the other side of the room, told that she 
was understood. 

" I want to show you some of my books. Amy," 
said Lady Stafford, after a few moments' silence ; 
" and if you like it, we will select one, and read 
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together in the mornings, as you have been accus- 
tomed to do with Edith. I do not think she would 
like you to give up all your usual employments 
whilst here." 

" I am sure she would not," replied Amy ; " and 
I shall so much enjoy reading with you, Kate. But 
take care I am not too often an intruder here," she 
continued, smiling. " I fear this room will offer too 
many attractions for me." 

** You shall always be welcome, when I am in it," 
replied Lady Stafford, affectionately kissing the 
cheek of her young cousin ; " and when I am not, 
you will at least find it a quiet retreat. But have 
you made your choice of a book yet ?" 

"I should like to read Dante with you, Kate," 
said Amy, as her eye fell upon a beautiful edition of 
the Italian poets. "You have been so much in 
Italy, that you could enable me to realise, as we go 
along, all the scenes amongst which the poet lived." 

" I shall enjoy reading it with you," replied her 
cousin. " Ah ! how well I recollect the first time I 
read his * Divina Commedia' on the banks of the 
Amo. But we must make choice of some English 
author too," continued Lady Stafford, after a mo- 
ment's pause, during which her thoughts had wan- 
dered back to the sunny plains of Italy. " I should 
like before we do so, however, to know what you 
have read. Come and give me a description of the 
way in which Edith and you spent your days at 
Moreton. Sit by me on this couch, and tell me 
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what books you have read, and what walks you used 
to take ; and, in short, give me a full history of your 
Moreton life." 

" And how long a time do you mean me thus to 
occupy?-' said Amy, as she threw herself on the 
couch by her cousin's side, and playfully held up her 
watch before her. " It is now half-past one o'clock, 
and we go out to-day at three, do we not ? — so, in 
an hour, must I give you a full history of seventeen 
years?" 

"No," said Lady Stafford, smiling, "I am not 
quite so unreasonable ; I shall only ask for the his- 
tory of one day at present, and let you choose your 
own time and place for the rest." 

" My choice is made already," said Amy ; " that 
place must be cousin Kate's boudoir, upon this couch 
where we now sit ; with that window open near us ; 
and those flowers, or others as sweet, in these vases 
by our side ; and the times shall be left to present 
themselves as chance or opportunity may direct. 
But I will give you a faithful description now of 
one day, and that will comprise the history of many. 

" Edith rises very early, — about the time that you 
go to bed," continued Amy, smiling archly for a 
moment; but gradually becoming serious, as her 
description of home employments and pleasures re- 
called, for the time, the full influence of that home 
over her mind. 

" At six o'clock Edith used to call me," continued 
Amy ; " or rather, to come to me, for I was often 
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ready to meet her then ; and after I was dressed, I 
went to her room, and we read together, first the 
Bible, and then some author generally of a religious 
character ; and when we had finished our morning 
reading, we went out to walk together. Oh, how 
beautiful are the bright sunny mornings! " continued 
Amy, tears filling her eyes as she spoke ; " with the 
dewdrops glistening on every leaf, the silvery mists 
from the river hanging over the park, and the sweet 
full tones of the lark and thrush floating along upon 
the soft breeze." Amy was silent for a few mo- 
ments, while memory wandered over the scenes of 
her childhood. 

" Oh, that the freshness of the morning might 
return!" said Lady Stafford, with a deep sad em- 
phasis, that instantly recalled Amy's attention. 
" Oh, that such joy might be tasted, were it but 
once again!" 

" We shcdl enjoy it together again, dearest Kate," 
said Amy, clasping her arms round her cousin, and 
drawing closely to her, as if to meet the sympathy 
her excited feelings sought. " You will go back to 
Moreton with me, and we shall range the woods 
together, and gather the flowers ere the dew has 
dried." 

" I may go to Moreton with you. Amy," replied 
Lady Stafibrd, tenderly kissing her as she spoke ; 
" but I may no longer, as you do, enjoy the woods 
and flowers. But go on, dear Amy; I did not 
mean to interrupt you thus." 
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"We returned at nine o'clock to prayer, and 
breakfast," continued Amy ; " and after breakfast, I 
used to go into the flower-garden, while Edith ar- 
ranged her household affairs; and then we met in 
Edith's boudoir, and read together, Italian or Ger- 
man first, and some standard English author after- 
wards. I seemed to gain double information from 
every book that I read thus with Edith, for we 
stopped and conversed, as we went along, upon all 
the subjects introduced to our notice. About two 
o'clock, we had luncheon; and then, if we were 
alone, Edith and I generally rode together, very 
often accompanied by papa ; or, if we had friends 
with us, we generally planned some excursion, in 
which we could all join. 

" When we rode, we returned home about half- 
past five, dined at six, and our evenings were chiefly 
spent in music. In the long bright summer even- 
ings we often walked first, however ; and if we had 
not had time to visit any of our cottagers in the 
morning, we generally did so then. Indeed, in 
summer, that was our usual visiting time ; the cot- 
tages look so comfortable, with their white hearths 
and rose-covered walls, and the families often assem- 
bled in the garden or fields to enjoy the warm sum- 
mer evening's rest." 

" And it is such a life as this. Amy, that you have 
forsaken," said Lady Stafford, when Amy concluded, 
" for the heartless pleasures, the aimless pursuits of 
the world?" 
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" I have not forsaken it, Kate," said Amy, half 
reproachfully. " I will soon return, and return 
happier than before ; for I shall be satisfied with 
having tried all, and shall know why I prefer the 
quiet of the country and domestic life.'* 

" Were you not satisfied before. Amy ?" inquired 
her cousin, fixing her gentle but penetrating gaze 
up8n the expressive countenance of Amy, as if she 
received a reply to her question as much from it, as 
from her words. 

" For the first fifteen years of my life," replied 
Amy, " I think I was very happy ; and the only 
thing I dreaded in the world was separation from 
Edith, but for the last two years I have been more 
happy, yet less satisfied. I do not so well under- 
stand myself now," she continued, after a short 
pause of reflection, smiling half mournfully as she 
spoke. " I enjoy more deeply now, yet never feel 
satisfied. There seems a burning thirst in my heart, 
which urges me on to fresh ardour in every pursuit, 
and yet is never quenched. 

" I have felt more satisfied since I came to town. 
There seems more in such a life as this to incite the 
ardour of pursuit ; and I expect to find still more 
to satisfy, in the enjoyments I have not yet tasted. 
With all the pleasures of intellect, the charms of 
music, and you, dear Kate, to be with me in the 
midst of all, and to share all, surely I shall find 
enough. K but my Edith were with me too !" 

"Ah, Amy!" said Lady Stafford, "you wiU think 
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me a Cassandra now ; yet, mark my words, for I 
fear they will be no less true than hers were. You 
never will be satisfied here. The thirst of heart 
you have been describing, and which I also know 
too well, is quenched for the moment, and you feel 
as if all you desired were within your grasp. The 
hot-house, in which you have been placed, is 
rapidly expanding your powers; and in the eager 
grasp of the untried charms that surround you, you 
do not ^et feel, that this expansion but increases the 
difficulty of satisfying them. You do not know that 
you will return, indeed, after having tried all that 
the world can bestow ; but with the experience that 
all has failed to afford the satisfying rest you seek. 
You will have learnt all that the pleasures of taste 
can do. They can mature the finer emotions of our 
nature to a high-wrought sensitiveness, that will 
shrink at the touch of any chill blast. AU that the 
enjoyments of intellect can do, you will also feel. 
They can expand and strengthen the powers ; they 
can occupy, for a time, the ardour of the mind ; but 
the heart. Amy, — ^the heart is lonely still." 

"Where, then, is happiness to be found?" in- 
quired Amy, half impatiently ; " or, why are not 
the enjoyments of intellect and feeling capable of 
satisfying the heart ?" 

" You have asked questions that many a philoso- 
pher has tried, in vain, to answer," said Lady Staf- 
ford ; " yet, if it be possible to find happiness on 
earth, I would say, seek it in the quiet of domestic 
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society — seek it in rational pursuits — seek it in use- 
fulness to your fellow-creatures ; and seek it," she 
added, after a few moments' pause, and in that hush 
of tone, which seemed to express, that she felt the 
subject touched upon almost too sacred for common 
discourse — ** seek it, or seek at least an elevation of 
soul more pure, more calm than happiness merely, 
in the worship of God." 

At this moment, a servant threw open the door 
and introduced Mr Paget. 

"Mr Paget," exclaimed Lady Stafford, rising to 
meet him, while an expression of animated pleasure 
beamed upon her countenance ; " I am delighted to 
see you here once more." 

" Need I tell you how happy I am to visit you 
once more ? " replied Paget, while he received, with 
evident gratification, Lady Stafford's cordial wel- 
come. " I have often," he continued, as he seated 
himself on an ottoman, nearly in front of Lady Staf- 
ford and Amy, " found this room a retreat from the 
roughness of life, to which professional men are so 
constantly exposed; and now, my very entrance 
into it seems to banish a whole host of common- 
places, and to elevate me, by one step, to the regions 
of mind." 

"And does Mr Paget find any thing common- 
place which is for the benefit of society ? " inquired 
Lady Stafford, smiling ; " for I am sure that is his 
ultimate object in all, even in his professional pur- 
suits." 
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" I wish I could believe that it were the ultimate 
end of all," replied Paget, with a half-playful, half- 
melancholy smile; "but my profession brings me 
so much in contact with selfishness, in its various 
and multiplied forms, and engages me so often 
in cases that tend neither to the moral nor in- 
tellectual good of mankind, but only to the tri- 
umph of selfishness, on one side or the other, 
that it would require a disposition more sanguine 
than mine to hope I am always doing good by my 
efforts ; and this, I believe, is the true reason why 
I so often find my labours a weariness instead of 
an enjoyment." 

"I think Mr Paget might have helped me to 
answer your question. Amy, had he been here a 
little sooner," said Lady Stafford, turning, as Mr 
Paget ceased speaking, to her cousin, who had been 
attentively listening to their conversation. 

" K it is in my power to afford you any informa- 
tion I shall be truly happy to be of use to you, or 
Miss Harrington," said Paget, turning to Amy, and 
attentively awaiting her question. 

" I fear," replied Amy, smiling, " that it will be 
of little avail, though Mr Paget should tell me that 
he finds his own happiness in benefiting mankind, 
unless he could likewise confer upon me the powers 
that would enable me to follow, with success, in the 
same path." 

"No one is wholly destitute of those powers, 
I believe, Amy," said Lady Stafford ; " but your 
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question was an abstract one — ' Where is happiness 
to be found ? ' — ^not, where may one individual or an- 
other find it?" 

" The answer, however, can hardly be an abstract 
one," said Mr Paget ; " for the essence of happiness 
appears to consist in each power or affection of the 
soul finding and resting in its proper object. While, 
therefore, there must be a happiness common to 
human nature in general, in so far as the powers 
and affections of the species are concerned; there 
must also be a happiness more distinctive, and vary- 
ing with the character of each individual of the 
species." 

" In the search after happiness, then," said Lady 
Stafford, " the first question to be answered is, What 
objects would satisfy the desires of human nature 
in general ? — and the second. What objects would 
satisfy the desires of my character in particular ?" 

"Exactly so," replied Paget. "But how few," 
he added, thoughtfully, " how few think of asking 
these questions ; fewer still are able to answer them, 
though all imite in the aimless search. How strange 
it is, that the instinct of the lower animab directs 
each, at once, to his proper element; while the 
nobler reason of man suffers him so offcen and so 
fatally to stray from his final good. — But to leave 
the abstract for the present," he continued, with a 
sudden change to almost playful animation, in his 
tone and manner. " I know that your tastes find 
in music one of their highest gratifications. Do you 

E 
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mean to indulge them at the opera to-morrow even- 
ing?" 

" I do," replied Lady Stafford ; " and hope to 
introduce my cousin to what, I am sure, will give 
her more pleasure than any of the scenes in which 
she has yet mingled. But tell me, Mr Paget, what 
motive induced you to be present at the Duchess of 

L 's fete last night? — you, who have so long 

forsworn such scenes of vanity ; — and tell me, too, 
why it is, that while you have given up almost every 
other fashionable amusement, you still continue a 
constant attendant at the opera ?" 

" I suppose you mean me to answer your questions 
in the order in which you have proposed them?" 
said Paget, laughing ; " and, therefore, I shall first 
account for my appearance last night at her Grace 

of L 's. But I fear, after all, the mystery will 

lose its importance when I tell you, that my reason 
simply was a desire to observe and judge, in so far 
as I could, of the nature and tendency of such scenes, 
after my mind had ceased to become habituated to 
them ; and had been so long accustomed to pursuits 
of a contrary tendency, that it might be supposed to 
have acquired something like the power of judging 
impartially." 

" I am satisfied upon the subject of my first ques- 
tion, then," said Lady Stafford ; "although, before I 
asked it, I was fiilly convinced that some motive 
beyond, or rather apart from, the mere desire of 
amusement^ led you thither. But will you answer 
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my second inquiry now, or will you tell us the result 
of your observations last night?" 

"Perhaps I can do both, almost at once," said 
Paget. " My reason for preferring the opera to every 
other amusement — ^nay, for frequenting it, when I 
have given up every other, is, that the effect of it is 
to keep alive the finer and deeper emotions of our 
nature ; while the tendency of every other fashionable 
amusement is to deaden them. And my observa- 
tions of last night confirmed me in this opinion." 

" But to what purpose," inquired Lady Stafford, 
after a short pause, during which Amy observed a 
dark shade of thought gather on her brow, " to what 
purpose would you keep alive emotions, that, in many 
cases, hurry their unhappy possessor to ruin ; in 
others, expend themselves, during life, in a vain 
longing after something to satisfy the aching void 
from whence they flow?" 

" Surely, even a life of suffering is better than that 
moral torpor that has so cast its spell around us, as 
to make us inquire, as we look on the moving, 
breathing automata around us. Can these be men — 
men, with all their noble powers, their deep affec- 
tions?" replied Paget, quickly. "You would not 
make the exchange, I am sure ; you would not still 
even the sense of suffering in this moral sleep ?" he 
continued, fixing his penetrating gaze, with an ex- 
pression of deeply interested inquiry, on the counte- 
nance of Lady Stafford, as he spoke. 

" I would not,'* she replied, mournfully. " No ; 
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the consciousness of existence, the highly-wrought 
vitality of mind, is precious, even when that vitality 
but gives poignancy to suffering. But it is not un- 
balanced. There are moments of exquisite enjoy- 
ment, that were cheaply purchased by many a pang of 
grief — moments that open a vista of all that man^s 
powers are created for. Oh, why do they fall so far 
short of their high design !" 

" Would that more thought and felt with you," 
said Paget, warmly. " The objects desired are 
eagerly sought after; but the health of the moral 
being is forgotten. True it is, that, in a world like 
this, the more highly the affections and powers are 
cultivated, the more enlarged becomes the capacity 
for suffering, as well as for enjoying. But we are 
not to live here always ; and even if we were, the 
enlarged power of doing good, which is conferred by 
this vivid state of the mind, ought in every case to 
turn the balance. 

" It would do so, I doubt not, were benevolence 
in full and healthful exercise," said Lady Stafford ; 
" but do you not think that selfishness is the prevail- 
ing spirit of the age ? The desire to avoid pain, the 
wish to pass through life with as little trouble as 
possible, is sadly dominant, even where there is not 
energy enough to induce an active pursuit of plea- 



sure." 



" Yes, you are quite right," said Paget ; " selfish- 
ness is the moral blight that is spreading its influence 
around us, withering the noble and beautiful by its 
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chilling breath. We were talking, but a little while 
ago, of the most likely means of attaining happiness. 
Selfishness is its very bane. It may deaden the sen- 
sibilities to that kind of grief which flows from the 
finer emotions of our nature, but shuts up the heart 
from joy, and withers devotion. Love to God and 
man is the true element of our original nature ; but 
how have they waxed cold ! 

« Surely they are beginning to revive," said Lady 
Stafford. ^^ There are men now in England, in 
whose deep self-denial, and pure contemplative 
piety, seem to live again the martyrs and confessors 
of former days." 

" Yes, it is so," replied Paget, thoughtfully ; " the 
dawn of brighter days seems already to have broken 
upon us. The spirit of devotion has revived in some 
favoured spots of our beloved land ; and the holy 
men who are elevating the standard of religion, and 
restoring the solemnities of our temple worship, shall 
not labour in vain. But I must return to the beaten 
track, alas! I have but time to keep an appoint- 
ment for three o'clock." 

" Well, you will find a refuge here, as often as the 
matter of fact is too much for you," said Lady Staf- 
ford, smiling. ^'We shall meet, I suppose, at the 
opera, to-morrow ? " 

"I hope so," said Paget, "unless the common- 
places detain me to an unreasonably late hour : but 
I will not suffer a light obstacle to impede me." So 
saying, he hastened away. 
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" Whom does Mr Paget mean by * the holy men 
who are restoring the solemnities of our temple wor- 
ship'?" inquired Amy, looking up from a perplexing 
reverie, which engaged her thoughts for some time 
after Mr Paget's departure. 

" He spoke of those amongst the pastors of our 
beloved Church, who have long mourned the low 
standard of religion in the present day, and the con- 
tempt too often poured upon all that was once held 
dear and sacred to every true member of our apos- 
tolical Church ; and who now seek to raise that 
standard in all its elevation, and revive the solemni- 
ties that once spoke to a religious people of a present 
God." 

" But will they revive the spirit of religion by 
merely restoring its outward observances ? " inquired 
Amy, thoughtfully, " I do not speak from my own 
judgment," she continued, blushing slightly, as if 
conscious that she had ventured upon ground where 
it was almost presumption for her to tread. " I 
could not form an opinion upon a subject of which 
I am so ignorant; but a few weeks before I left 
Moreton, we were visited by a cousin who has just 
taken orders at Oxford, and one evening I heard 
a long conversation between him and the Vicar on 
this subject. I remember it distinctly, and Mr Paget 
has almost re-echoed the sentiments of my cousin. 
I recollect that Mr Sedgwick seemed deeply pained 
as he spoke of reviving daily service in the churches, 
and of many other observances, as the best means of 
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awakening the people to a deeper sense of religious 
responsibility. *Ah! my friend,' he said, after he 
had listened for some time in silence, 'would you 
seek to restore the stream whose fountain was dry, 
by poming pitchers of water into its channel? 
Preach Christ Jesus, " the power of God, the wis- 
dom of God," and fear not, that when His love has 
filled the heart, it will flow into channels by which 
He can be glorified ; but if you revive the services 
and direct attention to the externals of religious 
worship, without directing the heart of the sinner to 
the God of his salvation, believe me, you will only 
substitute idolatry for irreligion/" 

Lady Stafford listened attentively, while Amy 
spoke: during the latter part of the conversation 
a shade of deep thoughtfulness clouded her brow. 
After a few moments of silence, she arose, and, re- 
pressing the feelings which seemed to have crowded 
on her mind, she asked Amy to accompany her 
round the Park. 

The music had not begun, when Lady Berresford 
and her party entered their box at the opera on the 
succeeding evening. 

Amy's attention was for some time engaged by 
the novelty of the scene around her, and especially 
in observing with interest the countenances of those 
among the nobility whose names had long been fami- 
liar to her, and were now pointed out by her cousin. 

But when the music began, she became at once 
absorbed ; and, as the thrilling tones of " Norma" 
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stole for the first time upon her ear, the scene, the 
groups around her, all were forgotten; she leant 
back in her seat to enjoy, without interruption, the 
delicious emotions that filled her heart. 

For some time, she was conscious of but one defi- 
nite thought. " Surely this can satisfy ! — ^yet there 
is pain — ^it is too much." But ere she could analyse 
the mingled emotion, every feeling was again ab- 
sorbed by the music, till even the consciousness of 
her own existence seemed to sink in oblivion. 

At this moment, just when the soft tones of 
"Mira, o Norma!" rose in their deep melody upon 

her ear, the Duke of L , who had been standing 

unperceived by her side for the last half hour, bent 
towards her, and inquired in no modulated tone, 
" Have you ever been in Paris, Miss Harrington ? " 

" Oh, hush ! " said Amy, quickly ; " do not speak 
just now ; " — ^then, instantly conscious of the impro- 
priety of which she had been guilty, she turned to 
apologize ; but his Grace had already retired too far 
from his former position to render it possible for 
her to address him, without her remark being more 
audible than she wished it to be. 

The Duke of L felt uncertain, for a few mo- 
ments, whether to be displeased or not ; but his own 
good-nature, a timely recollection of the youth and 
inexperience of Miss Harrington, and above all, 
Amy's sweet apologetic smile, as she for an instant 
met his eye, banished every trace of his short-lived 
displeasure ; and, to the great satisfaction of Lady 
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Berresford, who had been an attentive spectator of 
the whole scene, he resumed his place by Amy*s 
side; while, to Amy's satisfaction, he maintained 
that place, during the remainder of the evening, in 
profound silence. 

The last soft tones of melody, at last, ha4 died 
away; and with a deep sigh, that seemed vainly 
to seek relief i^om the emotion that oppressed her, 
Amy raised her eyes, as if to seek that sympathy 
she had ever been accustomed to meet. 

But the eyes that were wont to answer her every 
glance, were far distant now ; and upon the bosom 
into which she would have poured all the thrilling 
emotions of that night, she might not now lean. 

One look of sympathy, however, was not wanting. 
The earnest gaze of her cousin was turned upon her, 
with an expression that Amy vainly sought to read. 
Deep participation of her ei\joyment she remarked, 
with delight; but there was a shadow upon the 
brow, of which Amy could not trace the cause. 

*^ I need not ask if you are satisfied,'' said Mr 
Paget, as he led Amy to her cousin's carriage. " I 
see you have felt the power of that thrilling music." 

" Oh, yes — I am more than satisfied," replied 
Amy ; ** but such enjoyment must imfit one for the 
common duties of life." 

** It would be so, if such tastes and feelings were 
too exclusively cultivated," said Paget, in a tone 
that spoke the deep interest he felt in the subject. 
** But is it not well to let the glow of feeling and 
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imagination lend their impetus to our stronger 
powers, and shed their halo over the track of our 
daily paths ?" 

" Yes, you are right," said Amy, "but I should 
like to understand you more fully upon this subject." 

** We shall have another opportunity, I trust, of 
conversing upon it," he replied, as the carriage-door 
was closed. 

"Why did you look so sad, dear Kate?" said 
Amy, when she was left alone with her cousin. " I 
hoped you had shared all my pleasure, and it pained 
me so to see that shadow on your brow." 

" I did share all your pleasure, Amy," said Lady 
Stafford, tenderly kissing her. "I shared it with 
my whole heart ; it was but a remembrance of the 
past, of my first enjoyment of * Norma,' that brought 
the cloud. But it is past now. Tell me. Amy, 
were your expectations fulfilled ?" 

" Oh, yes, they were surpassed," replied Amy. 
" But I feel so sad now, although I know not why ; 
the music seems to have left a blank — and I long to 
hear it once more." 

" You shall have the opportunity, ere long, dear 
Amy. The opera is the only place of public amuse- 
ment to which I go ; and I shall always be glad to 
take you there." 

"I shall enjoy it so much!" said Amy, with 
delight ; " but pray do not let us take the Duke of 

L " she said, smiling at the remembrance of her 

rudeness. 
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They arrived at home, and found Sir Edward, 
who had returned with Lady Berresford, waiting to 
receive them. 

" Well, Amy," he said, as he led her to the draw- 
ing-room, " I know you have heen happy, my child ; 
but what account shall 1 give Edith of your gay 
doings?" 

"Edith would have enjoyed that music, papa," 
said Amy, looking for his opinion to confirm her 
own ; " that is one of my new pleasures Edith would 
share." 

" The music I am sure she would enjoy," said Sir 
Edward, " but not the place, Amy ; nor the time. 
Sunday morning is already far advanced. Good 
night, my child ; that throbbing brow needs rest." 

Amy retired; but not to sleep. The scenes in 
which she had been — the sounds she had heard, 
floated before her, and her father's last words dwelt 
painfully on her heart. 

She felt as if becoming separated from Edith, — 
as if their pursuits, their pleasures, were no longer 
the same. 

At this moment — when these thoughts filled her 
mind, before she slept, the first glow of the morn- 
ing sun, which had been veiled by heavy grey mists, 
shone into the room, and she heard the early chim« 
of bells from a neighbouring church-tower. It was 
the time at which she knew Edith would arise, to 
employ these first hours of the Sabbath in prayer, 
and in the study of the Book of God. 
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And she — ^the recollection suddenly flashed upon 
Amy's mind — she had retired to rest without prayer, 
without opening Edith's Bible, as she had promised 
to do each morning and evening ; she had this night 
forgotten her promise. 

A sudden darkness overshadowed her mind. 
" Edith, Edith !*' she exclaimed, pressing her hands 
upon her burning brow, while the tears fell in 
showers from her eyes. " Oh, my sister, I shall 
never be like you ! How can I go to the heaven 
whither you are going — where mama is ? My own 
mama ! Oh that I had died when a baby, and gone 
to mama ! I should not then have grieved Edith as 
I have done." 

As thoughts of her mother's and Edith's love 
filled her mind. Amy wept softer tears, and rising 
from bed, she prayed that God would forgive her sin- 
fulness, and make her holy like Edith and her mother, 
that she might be with them in heaven for ever. 

Alas ! poor Amy, it was but earthly love that 
inspired the wish for heaven. The Lord who is 
the light thereof, the Shepherd who leads his flock 
in its green pastures, was unthought of, even while 
the prayer trembled upon her lip. 

She rose from her knees, and opening Edith's 
Bible, read the 60th chapter of Isaiah. 

Her mind was calmed and elevated by its poetical 
beauty ; and, unconscious of the false source of her 
peace, she returned to bed, exhausted by fatigue and 
varied emotion. 
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Determined never again to forget her promise to 
Edith, on the following morning she dismissed Fan- 
chette as soon as she was dressed, and spent some 
tune in reading the Bible. She then knelt, shortly- 
committed Edith and herself to the care of God ; 
and, satisfied with the performance of this duty, she 
descended to the breakfast-room, still forgetful of 
the Saviour. 

She found only her father with Lord and Lady 
Stafford assembled there. Their party was not in- 
creased during breakfast; Amy afterwards accom- 
panied her father and cousin to St Paul's. 

Here her saddened spirit was again soothed. 
While the rich tones of the organ floated upon her 
ear, and the words of devotion were breathed by 
her lips, she felt as if she could give up every thing 
for religion. Poor Amy ! she knew not her danger 
— ^her feelings were attracted — her heart unchanged. 

** Is it possible," thought Amy, as she entered her 
room, upon her return from St Paul's, " is it pos- 
sible it is but one week since Edith and I were 
walking home from church, by the banks of the 
river ? Well, a few more weeks and I shall be with 
Edith again. Meanwhile, I am gaining experience 
of various kinds that will be useful after I go home ; 
I do trust dear Katherine will go with me." 

Lady Stafford always spent the Sunday evenings 
in her boudoir ; on retiring from the dining-room 
she invited Amy to accompany her. 

She gladly did so; she was tired in mind and 
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body, and required her cousin's quiet room and 
Aoothing kindness. 

"Rest here, dear Amy," said Lady Stafford, as 
she arranged the cushions of a couch near the fire : 
" I will read to you. Should you like that, dear, 
or are you too weary to listen ? " 

"No, dear Kate. I should like if you would 
read me some of those hymns in * The Christian 
Year,' we were looking at last evening/' 

Lady Stafford brought the little volume ; after 
having read the one for the day, she turned to that 
for St Peter's. 

"How beautiful!" said Amy, as she hung upon 
the words with breathless attention. " Oh ! Kate, 
the author of this poem must have known what it 
is to * love and be beloved again ; ' the rest of the 
heart whence * sorrow has fled away;' the sunshine 
of affection that has made it too bright a resting- 
place for a bird of night." 

" The author of the hymn speaks here of heavenly, 
not of earthly love, Amy," said Lady Stafford ; 
while she gazed with deep, but mournful interest, 
on the beaming countenance of her young cousin. 

" Yet it is the same heart that loves, whether its 
affections be poured on earth, or rise to heaven." 

Lady Stafford paused a few moments, during 
which she and Amy were each engaged in follow- 
ing the trains of thought that had been awakened 
in their minds, though perhaps to very different 
results. 
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" Have you read much of this little voliune ?" in- 
quired Lady Stafford. 

"No," replied Amy, **I can hardly say that I 
have read any of it. Edith has it, and sometimes 
repeated passages to me ; but she did not wish me 
to read it. She knew its poetical beauty would 
fascinate me, and feared the errors of doctrine it 
contains might be insensibly instilled into my mind." 

" What errors could Edith fear, in a work so full 
of exalted love to God and charity to man?" in- 
quired Lady Stafford, "Ah! surely it would be 
well, if such a spirit as it breathes could indeed be 
imbibed by all who study its pages." 

" I believe," replied Amy, smiling, with a slight 
blush of embarrassment, " that Edith peculiarly 
feared for me the effect of such a work. She told 
me it was possible to love God rather with the 
exalted devotion of an imaginative mind, than with 
the grateful adoration of a redeemed sinner." Amy 
paused a few moments, as if she did not find it 
quite easy to continue her recital of Edith's judg- 
ment of her character, and then added : " She did 
not think it safe for the imagination and feelings to 
imbibe the first kind of love, before the heart had 
known the second." 

Lady Stafford regarded her for a moment with an 
expression of deep interest ; and then said, in a tone 
of even anxious thoughtfulness, " This b to me a 
new view of a deeply important subject ; — ^how much 
I should like to converse upon it with Edith I 
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" Do you know these lines, Amy ?" she inquired, 
reading from the hymn for Wednesday before 
Easter — 

*' Come, ResignatioB, Spirit meek, 
And let me kiss thy placid cheek ; 
And read in thy full eye serene. 
Their blessing, who by fedth can wean 
Their hearts from sorrow, and learn to love 
God only, and the joys aboTe." 

** Oh that such rest were mine ! " she continued, 
raising her eyes for a moment, while an expression 
of such intense devotion as Amy had not before 
seen, passed over her beautiful countenance. " But, 
alas ! when the soul seems already to have attained 
it, and begins to hope that the storms of earthly 
feeling are past, how often does some gust of pas- 
sion sweep it into billows again, until, amidst their 
tossings, it loses sight of the haven which it hoped 
was gained." 

" Kate," said Amy, thoughtfully, " is it very 
wrong to feel, as I do, that such a rest would be 
still and joyless ? I cannot feel as if the love of God 
would be so bright and warm in the heart, as I know 
the love of earth to be." 

" Those who have drunk most deeply of the love 
of God, Amy, tell us that it has quenched the fever 
of the soul, when every other draught failed. But 
if the love, the joy of earth, were even more akin to 
our nature, we cannot render it immortal. Alas ! it 
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may fade and die, when the heart clings most fondly 
to it as constituting its treasures and its hope." 

^^ But is there not a heaven, where those who love 
shall meet again ?" said Amy, with an earnest gaze 
that seemed to ask, <^ Does not that hope cheer your 
heart?" 

" There is a heaven of purity, of holiness, for 
those who have devoted their mortal lives to God," 
replied Lady Stafford. "Ah, who may hope to enter 
its blissful repose! But here, Amy — here, in this 
world of change and sorrow, surely they make the 
wiser choice who resign even the hope of finding 
happiness that will abide and satisfy, and who seek, 
in self-sacrifice and full devotion to God, an eleva- 
tion of soul, which, if it be not joy, is better than the 
joy that fills the heart with its thrilling sweetness, 
only to leave it more desolate when its tones have 
died away." 

" But surely your picture is a dark and sad one, 
E^te. Look around you, on the love, the happiness, 
that fill so many hearts ; look at this lovely world ; 
look at its happy homes, where hearts are glad in 
each other's love, and undisturbed by gloomy fears 
of sorrow. Are not they happy ?" 

" They might be so, if decay and death had no 
place in the bright scenes you have pictured, Amy. 
But go on ; linger in thought amidst the scenes you 
have described, and tell me what shall be the end of 
even such," 

p 
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Amy was silent ; for the first time mortality was 
realised by her. 

" One story is present to my thoughts just now, 
Amy," continued Lady Stafford ; " never, indeed, 
absent from them. I will tell it you, though it pains 
me to speak of the loved, the lost — ^because I feel 
that one instance will impress upon your mind, more 
powerfully than any general view can do, the insta- 
bility of earthly joy, even the highest. You remem- 
ber the picture you saw here a few days ago ?" 

" Yes. Is it about the original you would tell me 
now?" 

" It is. I told you that she was my earliest and 
dearest friend. But I cannot describe all she was to 
me ; the only human being, for years, in whom my 
heart found rest, sympathy, and love. The remem- 
brance of my intercourse with her is as a light shed 
over a dark and stormy way — a light, bright and 
gladdening, set, alas ! in a night of gloom. 

" She was the youngest sister of Mr Paget. It 
seemed as if nature had showered upon her every gift 
that could secure happiness. 

" Reared in the very bosom of affection, with not 
a wish ungratified, the darling of the circle in which 
she moved ; and I, the friend to whom her heart clung 
with all its own deep tenderness, rarely separated 
from her ; it appeared as if no cloud dimmed the 
sunshine of her life. 

" She accompanied me to Italy immediately after 
my marriage. Her mother, Lady Eiversdale, and 
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Mr Paget, were of our party. At Florence we met 
Lord Arundel, the college friend of Henry Paget. 
He joined our party, and we spent many weeks 
together. 

"I soon saw that Lord Arundel regarded my 
friend with a deeper affection than that which arose 
from their childish intimacy ; and I rejoiced, for 
Henry's friend was worthy of his sister's love. 

" The devoted affection of one whom she so fully 
esteemed, added another charm to Anna's life. She 
became his wife immediately after our return to 
England, and retired with him to his estate, near 
Sherwood Forest. 

" Now, dear Amy, I have drawn a picture, fair as 
your imagination could paint. Is there any thing 
required to make it more perfect V* 

" No," said Amy, thoughtfully ; " there could not 
be a happier lot. Surely Lady Arundel was satis- 
fied?" 

" She was more than satisfied, at the bright period 
of which I speak ; yet I sometimes marked with pain 
shades of sadness that, in the midst of joy, would 
overcloud her mind. 

" < Why is it, Anna,* I remember asking one day, 
* that now, when happier than before, you are often 
sadder too?* 

" How well I remember the playful smile with 
which she turned to me as I spoke ! while the sad 
expression that, at the moment, had called forth my 
iq[uestion, was banished for the time. 
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" * You do not ask that question for infonnation, 
Kate/ she said ; * you know me too well to have any 
difficulty in tracing the course of my feelings ; but 
you wish me to examine myself, and strive against 
this melancholy/ 

" * I do, dearest Anna/ I replied. * The tone of 
sadness that so often mingles with your happiness 
does not surprise me ; for I believe in such a cha- 
racter as yours, it is an inseparable companion of 
deeply exercised feelings. But I would seek to lead 
you, my friend, to cultivate the stronger powers of 
your mind, to give a healthful firmness to the whole, 
such as would promote at once your usefulness and 
bappiness. It is when the tide of feeling is deepest, 
Anna, that it is most necessary to make its embank- 
ments strong/ 

" * You are right, dear,' she said, * quite right, 
and I will try to be cheerful. Ah I it is because my 
cup of happiness is so full that I hold it with trem- 
bling. And yet I never feel thus sad when Arundel 
is with me. In his presence I seem to forget any 
thing sad; but when he is absent for a day, these 
dark forebodings crowd upon my spirit. 

" * Forgive me, dear Kate,' she said, smiling 
through the tears that yet hung on her fringed eye- 
lashes. ^I will be strong, dearest, and cheerful; 
indeed I will, and you shall see this weakness no 
more.' " 

At this moment, while Amy hung with breathless 
attention upon every word that fell from her cousin's 
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lips, and traced with her the scenes she was descri- 
bing, a servant entered, to say that Lady Berresford 
would join Lady Stafford and Miss Harrington, at 
coffee, in the boudoir ; and ere he retired, the cheer- 
ful tones of Lady Berresford's voice were heard ap- 
proaching. 

" How comfortable you look, my love ! " she said, 
as she kissed Amy's cheek; '^we shall make quite 
a snug little party here. Well, really, a quiet Sun- 
day evening is very pleasant, after one has been out 
all the week i^om ball to rout, and from rout to 
opera. Shall I give you some coffee, Kate ? " 

"No; let me have the pleasure of serving you 
when you visit me here," said Lady Stafford, as she 
drew a cushioned chair near the fire, and placed her 
mother in it. 

"Thank you, my love; this is quite luxurious," 
said Lady Berresford, as she leant back upon the 
downy pillows. 

Amy felt almost impatient at the interruption of 
her cousin's history; but the control she had marked 
Lady Stafford exercise over the emotion her friend's 
brief history called forth, her calm self-possession, 
and affectionate attention to Lady Berresford, at 
once recalled Amy to better feelings ; and with self- 
reproach for the momentary indulgence of disap- 
pointment, she exerted all her lively playfulness to 
make the hours pass agreeably to her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Amy awoke from a somewhat disturbed slumber the 
succeeding morning, at an hour that accorded better 
with her former habits than those she was now accus- 
tomed to. 

Her father was to begin his journey to Moreton, 
long before the usual time of the household's assem- 
bling for breakfast ; Amy hastily examined her re- 
peater, afraid she was already too late. 

It was half-past six, and Sir Edward was to set out 
at seven. She arose> and, completing her toilette, 
hastened to the breakfast-room, where she found her 
father preparing for his journey. 

" "Well, Amy," be said, as she entered, " you have 
not quite lost your Moreton habits, I see. How lone- 
ly we shall be without you, my child ! I feel half- 
incliued to carry you back with me to Edith.'* 

" I feel more than half-inclined to go with you," 
said Amy. " But it must not be yet," she continued. 
^*You must come for me, dear father, very soon; 
an4 we will persuade Kate to go with us to More- 
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ton. How happy we shall all be there, shall we 
not V 

" Yes, my darling," said her father, tenderly kiss- 
ing her ; ** and I wish the time were come ; but now 
I must hasten away. Good-by, my child. Do not 
let all your roses fade before I see you again." 

He pressed her for an instant to his bosom, then 
hastened to the carriage ; and next moment Amy 
heard the sound of the wheels, as it rapidly drove 
from the door. 

She hastened to the window just in time to catch 
a parting wave of her father's hand ; her heart sunk 
as she turned to the solitary room, where, a moment 
before, he had stood with her. 

The late hours and constant excitement of Amy's 
present life had begun to take effect upon her health; 
and that painful depression, which so often succeeds 
over-exertion, now oppressed her. 

The stillness of all around her — ^for the household 
were still buried in slumber — ^increased her sadness. 
She hastened to her room, and employed herself in 
reading the letters she had received from Edith, 
since she left Moreton. But the gloom of her feel- 
ings cast a shade even over these : she could think 
of Edith, only to feel she was far distant ; her cou- 
sin Kate, to anticipate the dreaded hour when they 
must part ; the past, to recall every shadow that had 
crossed her path ; and of the future, only to forebode 
sorrow and disappointment. 

She opened the volume she had brought from her 
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cousin's room the preceding evening, and was soon 
deeply absorbed in its contents. 

" Ah ! " thought she, laying down the volume, 
" there is no disappointment to those who wean their 
hearts from sense, and learn to love God and the 
joys above. I will seek that He may fill my heart ; 
I will not be disquieted by the passing sorrows or 
trials of earth — ah ! will not He fill this yearning 
heart?" She sank upon her knees. Her poetic 
imagination was pleased by the moral beauty of the 
Being whom her fancy had conjured up, and she 
poured forth, truly to an " unknown God," the ado- 
ration of a heart that felt as if it might venture to 
tread alone within the holiest of all. 

She arose, calmed by the burst of feeling to which 
she had given way, and by the lofty imaginings that 
had taken possession of her mind ; she descended to 
the breakfast-room. Though calm and tranquil, 
however, she felt exhausted and unwell; and her 
pale looks soon attracted the observation of her 
uncle. 

" You have over-fatigued yourself. Amy," he said 
affectionately ; " you look as if you had passed a 
winter in town. You must rest, my child, and take 
the pleasures of the gay world more moderately than 
you have been doing." 

" We have no engagement to-night," said Lady 
Berresford, " and I am glad we have not, for the 
poor child does look sadly exhausted. You must 
rest, my love, and be in bright looks and spirits for 
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to-morrow evening ; you know we are engaged to 
the Duchess of L ^'s rout." 

" Since you have no better engagement for to- 
night, Amy, will you spend a quiet evening with 
me?" said Lady Stafford. " It will not seem too 
lively, when contrasted with the opera and the 
Duchess of L ^'s," she added, smiling. 

" The happiest of my evenings in town have been 
spent there," said Amy, playfully ; " so I do not 
much fear to risk another, dear Kate." 

The morning was occupied by Lady Stafford and 
Amy in their usual reading ; and the afternoon by a 
drive in the park. — 

" Now I shall enjoy a time of tnte rest with you, 
Kate," said Amy, as she threw herself upon the sofa. 

" I think I can read the request spoken by those 
eyes, Amy," said Lady Stafford, when the servant 
who had brought coffee had withdrawn, and they 
were left alone for the evening. 

Amy blushed : — " I see you read aright, dear 
Kate ; but do not speak to me of your early friend, 
if it would pain you. Her image has been before 
me the whole of this day." 

" It will not pain me to speak of her to you. 
Amy. Never, except to her brother or mother, had 
her name passed my lips, since the hour she was 
taken from me, until now ; but you feel with me. 
Ah, how rarely have I known what it is for the 
deepest feelings of the heart to find their channel in 
the bosom of another ! 
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" The picture you saw was taken at the time to 
which I now allude. It was painted for her brother, 
who was about to leave England in the suite of the 
Russian ambassador. Alas ! he never saw her more. 
But forgive me, I must go on more regularly with 
my taJe." 

" Let me see the picture first," said Amy ; " I 
should like to look at it again. How lively!" she 
continued, as Lady Stafford placed it in her hand ; 
" and now I can read in the countenance the ex- 
pression of her feelings at the time you have de- 
scribed. There appears the very light of love and 
joy in the depths of those soft blue eyes ; and yet a 
joy so blended with sadness, that its own character 
seems almost lost in the union. There is anxiety, 
too, I think, in the expression. I could fancy I was 
gazinff upon one who foreboded some coming ill." 

" You read truly, dear Amy, and vividly paint the 
feelings of my friend, as they existed at the time 
when that picture was painted. 

"But after the conversation with her which I 
narrated to you last night, I soon marked with 
pleasure a change in her manner and expression. 
A gentle, quiet cheerfulness more habitually cha- 
racterised her. More than cheerfulness, indeed — a 
soft tone of happiness, which seemed to shed its in- 
fluence on all around ; and although, when public 
duties obliged Lord Arundel for a time to leave her, 
the shade of sadness would return, it was never 
yielded to. The comfort of others, and all daily 
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duties, were carefully attended to : only those who 
best knew her could read, in the expression of her 
eyes, and the tones of her voice, that the joy of her 
heart was clouded." 

** Had Lady Arundel much strength of character?" 
inquired Amy, 

" A common observer, I believe, would have an- 
swered, 'No,'" replied Lady Stafford; "I, who 
knew her true character, answer, that she had. She 
was full of tenderness, her reasoning powers were 
deep, and her imagination vivid and strong; but 
love was the pervading principle of her whole na- 
ture ; and, with all the sensitive refinement of her 
feelings, and yielding gentleness, which often led a 
stranger to suppose there was no resistance, yet she 
was strong in the power of love — ^that acting, that 
enduring power, so deeply influential, so little appre- 
ciated, so often choked amidst the grosser elements 
of our nature." 

'^ I have sometimes thought," said Amy, in a 
rather timid tone, as if she did not feel sure that 
her cousin would agree with her — "I have some- 
times thought that the power of the affections in 
leading the character wrong is more dwelt upon by 
many persons than their power in leading it right ; 
and thus, to prevent mischief, repression of feel- 
ing is much more generally the aim than directing 
them into right channels. I believe this to be 
Edith's opinion." 

Lady Stafford smiled. " You are correqt in your 
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judgment, Amy ; I believe we may trace the evil 
you regret to the prevailing spirit of the day. I 
cannot help feeling that selfishness is the cause of 
this repression. It is easier, to most characters, to 
repress than to regulate — easier far, for those who 
lack tenderness and depth of feeling, to deride it in 
others, than to cultivate it in themselves. But there 
is a remedy for all these evils," she continued, whilst 
an expression of deep solemnity passed over her fea- 
tures. " In the love of God, there is a channel 
deep enough for the fullest flow of human feeling ; 
and in the spirit of self-devotion, there is found the 
key to the highest elevation nature is capable of. 

" But let me go on with my tale," she added, 
turning, with a shade of reserve, from the subject, 
on which she seemed fearful to dwell. 

Amy would have wished to pursue it a little fur- 
ther, but she quickly read her cousin's feelings ; so, 
banishing the thoughts that were crowding upon 
her mind, she listened with riveted attention, while 
Lady Stafford continued. 

" I told you this miniature was painted for Henry 
Paget. It was finished before the time fixed for his 
departure. His absence was to be a long one ; and 
Anna feared the effects of the climate upon his 
health, which at that time was delicate. Their 
parting was, therefore, a very sad one. But she 
exercised all the self-control which she had been so 
intently cultivating; and strove to cheer her mother, 
by bright hopes of the future, and the prospect of 
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his return. Ah ! what a character would hers have 
been, if the beautiful spirit of self-sacrifice, that 
seemed its very spring, had been directed to God ! 
How high, how elevated, would that, which was 
already so lovely, have become \" 

" But did not Lady Arundel love God ?" inquired 
Amy, in an accent of pained surprise. 

An expression of deep emotion passed over the fea- 
tures of Lady Stafford. She paused for a little, and 
then said, " She had received a religious education ; 
but her husband's sentiments were infidel, and it was 
hardly possible for a being so devoted not to assimi- 
late herself, in some degree, to the sentiments of the 
object beloved. 

** A few weeks after Henry had left us," continued 
Lady Stafford, " I began to mark a visible decline in 
the health of my friend. I spoke of it to her mother, 
who had observed it also. We proposed a short ex- 
ciu*sion, to try the effect of change of air and scene ; 
but Anna seemed unwilling to move from the home 
of all her happiest associations, until her husband 
thought of taking her to a beautiful little shooting- 
lodge which he possessed, in one of the most roman- 
tic regions of Scotland. 

" The idea of seeing a country she had often heard 
him describe, and of wandering with him amongst 
scenes where he had spent many of his youthful 
days, delighted her ; and we marked with pleasure 
the reviving tone of health and mind, while the little 
preparations for our journey were going on. 
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" We travelled by short stages, and selected our 
resting-places amidst the loveliest scenery through 
which our route lay. 

"Anna seemed to revive day by day. Never 
shall I forget the moment when the Highlands of 
Perthshire first burst upon our view. It was a lovely 
evening in the beginning of September ; the sun was 
just sinking behind the western hills, and one radiant 
mantle of crimson light seemed thrown over moun- 
tain, glen, and river ; whilst the calm, deep bosom 
of Loch Ericht shone like a sea of gold, and reflect- 
ed each little sailing cloud that floated across the 
sky. 

" The carriage had been opened ; and the soft 
evening air that blew across the lake seemed to 
awaken to new life the languid paleness of our be- 
loved invalid. 

" Her features at this moment. Amy, wore not the 
expression of the picture which you hold ; every trace 
of sadness had passed away. The sparkling eye, the 
glowing cheek, spoke only of health, life, and joy ; 
and as she turned her gaze from the exquisite beauty 
that surrounded her, and rested it upon her mother, 
her heart seemed to overflow with the fulness of its 
own emotion ; and she raised her beaming eyes to 
the deep blue heavens, as if to find there the rest 
she would vainly seek on earth. 

" The evening had closed," continued Lady Staf- 
ford, " ere we reached the entrance of the wooded 
valley through which lay the road to Glen Morven 
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Tower. This shooting-lodge had been in former 
days a watch-tower, built to guard a pass into that 
part of the Highlands which we now approached. 
It was built upon a ledge of the rocky height which 
formed one side of the pass, and commanded a beau- 
tiful view of the deeply-wooded ravine, and the 
magnificent mountains and rocks through which the 
approach to it lay. At the foot of one of these 
mountains flowed a little river, which, as it gushed 
and foamed from rock to rock, formed many a cas- 
cade, and at last lost itself in the peaceful lake that 
now reflected the soft beams of moonlight. From 
day to day the health of our beloved Anna seemed 
to revive. The beautiful scenes that surrounded 
her, possessed for her the double charm of nature in 
a new aspect, and one associated with her deepest 
feelings, for it was amongst these scenes that Lord 
Arundel had passed many years of his early life. 
As they roamed amidst the rocky glens, or by the 
side of the tranquil lakes, offcen till the bright ra- 
diance of an autumnal sunset had faded before the 
clear beams of the harvest moon, every wood or hill 
which they passed told some tale of boyish happi- 
ness, or bore back some remembrance of former 
years ; till Anna felt as if she were visiting Mends 
who spoke to her of the early life of him, every step 
of whose path she delighted to trace, and to blend, 
as it were, from childhood, every thought and feel- 
ing of his heart with her own. 

" * I have been visiting Arundel's nurse, Kate,' I 
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remember her saying to me one evening, when she 
and her. husband had returned later than usual from 
a long ramble over the hiUs; ^ she is a dear old 
woman! I have desired her to come here to visit 
you, mama, for her cottage is too distant for you to 
walk to,' she continued, turning to Lady Riversdale, 
who had drawn her chair close to the bright wood- 
fire that blazed on the hearth, and from this seat of 
warmth and comfort had been quietly enjoying the 
lovely scene that the uncurtained windows revealed 
beneath the clear beams of the newly-risen moon. 
*But you must come with me to visit her, Kate,' 
she added ; ' oh ! you never saw so strange a little 
dwelling as hers, yet so beautifully neat and clean ; 
I long to show it to you/ 

" ' I should greatly enjoy seeing her, dear Anna,' 
I answered ; ' when shall we go ?' 

" * To-morrow, if you will ; Arthur is engaged to 
a deer-hunt,' she replied, while a half mournful ex- 
pression passed for a moment over her features ; 
^ and we can employ the hours of his absence in this 
little excursion. Could not you go too, mama, if 
we took the pony-carriage part of the way ?' 

" No, my child,' said Lady Riversdale, smiling ; 
* the Highland roads are too rough for me to enjoy 
driving ; Kate and you will take your ramble alone, 
and I will come to meet you ; but pray tell nurse 
how glad I shall be to see her here.' 

" Lord Arundel, who had been absent for a few 
moments, entered the room just as we had completed 
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the arrangement of our little plans for the foUowing 
day. ' I am half disappointed that I shall not be 
of your party,' he stud, when Anna told him of our 
proposed walk; 'but as the time of our leaving 
Glen Morven now draws very near, and we have 
still many excursions to make, I must not think of 
delaying this one.' 

" ' At what hour do you set out to-morrow morn- 
ing i' inquired Anna. 

" ' At seven in the morning,' replied Lord Arun- 
del ; ' and I hope to be with you again about nine 
in the evening. I regret leaving our pleasant little 
party,' he continued, smiling, as he turned to me ; 
'but there are many old Scottish friends amongst 
the party who will be assembled at the deer-hunt to- 
morrow ; and I should not feel it right or kind to 
disappoint their warmly expressed wish to meet me 
there.' 

" ' Do not try to come home to-morrow evening, 
Arundel,' said Anna rather anxiously, ' if you are 
very late in returning from the hunt. I do not like 
the idea of your riding at night along these danger- 
ous mountain passes.' 

" ' Nay, you must not be so timid, dear Anna,' 
he replied, as he looked upon her with a smile of 
play^ reproof ; ' remember I have been accustomed 
from childhood to these rocky paths, and both my 
horse and myself are sufficiently sure-footed to ven- 
ture fearlessly among them.' 

" Early as was the hour of h^ husband's depar- 
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ture next morning, Anna was with him at breakfast, 
and saw him off. 

^< I did not see their parting ; but a moment after 
I heard the tread of his horse as he descended the 
steep avenue that led from the castle, she entered 
my room. Her face was pale, and wore an expres- 
sion of dejection so deep that I felt alarmed. 

" ' My Anna,' I said, * are you ill ? what has 
grieved you thus ? We shall be lonely without 
Lord Arundel to-day ; but think how we shall wel- 
come his return, and hear his adventures round our 
cheerful evening fire.' 

" She tried to smile, but burst into tears. 

" I did not check their flow ; she leant her head 
upon my shoulder, and wept long and bitterly. 

" She seemed relieved when this burst of anguish 
had passed. 

" * Do not be displeased, dear Kate,' she said ; * t 
have tried — you know I have — not to give way to 
depression when Arundel was obliged to leave me, 
and I thought I had succeeded ; but this morning 
such a weight of sadness, such a sense of fear, over- 
powers my spirit, I cannot shake it off. It seems to 
me — yet I could smile at the thought — as if some 
coming caljunity were casting its shadow over my 
heart.' 

" I tried gently to dissipate her sadness, not by 
reasoning against her fears, but by reminding her 
how naturally her feelings of despondency, on 
parting from Lord Arundel, might be accounted for 
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by the state of her health, and also the unusual 
degree of excitement and fatigue which she had for 
some days undergone. Then, passing from the sub- 
ject of her distress, I spoke of our plans for the day, 
and of all we must accomplish before her husband's 
return." 

" You know how to soothe and comfort a fore- 
boding heart, dear Kate," said Amy. " I have won- 
dered at the ignorance, I could almost call it 
unkind ness, of those who try to urge a weary and 
wounded spirit to the same pace as a healthy and 
vigorous one. What should we think of such a 
course if pursued towards physical weakness V 

" You are right, dear Amy, in calling such con- 
duct a proof of ignorance," replied Lady Stafford ; 
" but it does not generally spring from unkindness, 
at least not of intention, though unkind in effect it 
certainly is. I have seen those who, although un- 
wearied by the bed of languor and distress, would 
yet wound and crush the spirit that was still weaker 
than the frame in which it dwelt, by urging it to 
the healthful exercise of powers which for the time 
were prostrated, or by chiding where they ought 
only to have soothed." 

" But why is it," inquired Amy, " that the con- 
duct is so cruel, while the feelings may be so kind ? 
Surely it bespeaks, at least, a sad lack of sympathe- 
tic feeling in those who could so act." 

" It does indeed," replied Lady Stafford, mourn- 
fully. " Oh ! it needs not the outbreaking of positive 
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evil, to enable us to trace the blight of the moral 
nature that once existed in such perfect beauty and 
harmony, that even the eye of Omnipotence itself 
could discern nothing wrong; and the Almighty 
pronounced it *very good/ That beauty is now 
defaced, that harmony broken. The moral nature 
of man is sunk and degraded: he compassionates 
the physical sufferings of his fellow, and relieves 
them, though not to the extent that he ought ; but 
the delicate chords that should unite mind with 
mind in perfect harmony are gone, and, when 
stricken in one human heart, but too rarely and 
imperfectly vibrate in another." 

" You draw a gloomy picture of human nature, 
dear Kate ; one that would destroy almost all hope of 
that happiness which results from the union of faith- 
ful sympathising hearts, being attainable on earth. 

" And yet," said Lady Stafford, smiling, " you 
have known by experience that such happiness is 
attainable ; but in what I have just said I do not 
speak of the few faithful hearts, so beautifully ful- 
filling the law of love, that they seem left on earth 
to remind us of what man was in his primeval state, 
and what, in the second Eden, he is destined still to 
be ; but, alas ! such fragments of moral beauty are 
rarely found amidst the ruins of the fall. Those 
who 80 love, feel too surely that earth is no home 
for them. Well it is, if they can look forward to 
one where God's workmanship will no more be de- 
faced by ruin and decay." 
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Lady Stafford paused ; and, after a few moments' 
silence, thus continued her narrative. " How well 
I remember every hour of that day! It was one of 
such calm beauty as is rarely to be seen, at so late 
a period of the year, among the hills of Scotland. 
Not a breath of air stirred the tops of the tall fir- 
trees that embosomed the castle. The birds seemed 
to feel some oppressive influence in the air, and re- 
tired from the heat of the cloudless sunshine to the 
deeper thickets of the woods ; not a sound broke the 
deep stillness that reigned around. 

" ^ Will you go with me to nurse's cottage?' I said 
to Anna, as we passed from the breakfast-room. * It 
might be well to choose an early hour for our excur- 
sion, for the heat after noon will, I fear, be oppres- 
sive.' 

" * I cannot go to-day, Kate,' she replied. * Do 
not think me wrong, but I cannot shake this weight 
from my spirits, nor bear the thought of seeing any 
one to-day, but mama and you. Come with me to 
the seat on the rock from whence we can see the 
distant track of the deer-hunt, and we shall better 
know when the sport is likely to be over.' 

" I yielded to her wish, and we climbed the rock 
to a ledge which commanded a beautiful view of the 
surrounding country; a rude seat had been placed 
here, and an old birch-tree, which had stood for 
ages in a cleft of the rock, interleaved its feathery 
branches with that of a mountain-ash, to form a 
thick shade for our little resting-place, I tried to 
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lead Anna's thoughts to the past, and soon rejoiced 
in the looks of awakened interest with which she 
spoke of our early days, and of all the scenes of joy 
and sorrow which our faithful love had brightened 
or soothed. 

" The afternoon was far advanced ere we descended 
the rock, but the deer-hunt had not passed. 

" ^ Arundel will be very late in returning,* said 
Anna, anxiously, as we entered the castle. * I wish 
he had not thought of coming back to-night.' 

" * I do not think you need fear his riding at night 
through the glen,' I said ; * it will be bright moon- 
light, and he is well accustomed to those mountain 
tracks : but, if you feel any apprehensions, you might 
send a servant to Benmore Castle to beg him not to 
venture.' 

" She seemed pleased by my proposal ; but, check- 
ing herself, said, * No ; I fear it would be yielding 
too much to my own weakness to do so. But I 
shall send Maurice to meet his master, and aocom* 
pany him home. I wish he had taken him in the 
morning, instead of George, who knows nothing of 
this country.' 

" The remainder of the day passed slowly on, and 
the evening closed sadly to us all ; for Anna's dejec- 
tion extended itself, in some measure, to her mother 
and myself. 

" We tried, however, by every possible effort, to 
cheer her ; and when the curtains were drawn, and 
the fresh piled wood-fire blazed on the hearth, and 
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I, having placed Anna on a couch near it, seated 
myself by her side, and reminded her that two hours 
longer, and Lord Arunders return would dispel all 
her fears, she smiled with a look of hope her features 
had not worn that day. 

** * You shall chide my folly to-morrow, dear Kate,' 
she said, playfully ; ^ and I will thank you then ; I 
thank you now for bearing with me so gently, and 
soothing so tenderly all my unreasonable fears/ 

*^ The next hour was spent in my reading aloud 
one of Lord Byron's poems. She seemed for a time 
absorbed by its exquisite beauty. 

" But the hour at which Lord Arundel was ex- 
pected to return had passed. I laid aside the voliune 
I had been reading, and tried to engage Anna in 
conversation. She answered me at first, though half 
in absence; but starting at last from the couch, 
^ My forebodings have been too true,' she exclaimed ; 
* some evil has befallen my husband. He knew my 
anxiety, and nothing would have kept him from me 
beyond the hour he had appointed.' 

" Her mother and I tried in vain to soothe her. 
She listened to all that we could say, but shook her 
head in reply, and silently paced the room leaning 
on my arm, as the moments of suspense rolled on. 

" She drew me to the window. The moon was 
veiled by heavy clouds; a low murmuring breeze 
was sweeping up the valley, and sighed mournfully 
through the trees that surrounded the castle. 

" * How dark it is!' she exclaimed, as she rang the 
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bell with an expression almost of impatience, such as 
I had never before witnessed on her gentle brow. 

" * Send Angus and Willie with lanterns down the 
glen/ she said to the servant who answered her sum- 
mons ; ^ the night is dark, and I fear your master 
may miss the path as he returns/ 

" The man withdrew, and again all was still. The 
slow ticking of the heavy clock near the door alone 
broke the silence that seemed to weigh upon our 
spirits. Anna continued to pace the room; it seemed 
as if her anxious mind obliged the body to share its 
restless movements. 

" * I will go to meet him,' she said at last. * Do 
not refuse me, Kate ; I must go. I must find him^ 
in life or in death.' 

" I did not dissuade her, but I trembled for the 
effect of powerful excitement on her delicate frame. 
One moment was occupied by my wrapping her in a 
large plaid ; the next, we stood together on the plat- 
form of rock in front of the castle. 

** We had stood but a moment on the level rock, 
when the sound of voices broke upon the stillness of 
the night. Anna started and grasped my arm, for 
the support which her trembling limbs refused to 
afford. 

" The clear moonlight fell bright on the path that 
led to the glen; and we saw two men, whom we 
recognised as the servants sent to meet Lord Arun- 
del, accompanied by a servant of Lord Selwood's. 

" I immediately foreboded some evil, and advanced 
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a few steps to meet them. Anna remained riveted 
to the spot on which she stood. 

" Lord Selwood's servant took me for Lady Arun- 
del, but a whispered communication from one of his 
companions relieved him; and he begged to speak 
to me for a few moments apart. 

" I knew this was impossible, and hastily bade him 
tell me what he had to say. 

"* Would you speak of Lord Arundel?' I said. 

* Is he safe?' 

" * I trust all will yet be well,' he replied ; * but 
he is severely hurt. His horse started, and threw 
him, just as the hunt closed in. He fell on his head, 
and was much stunned by the blow ; but the doctor, 
who was with him when I left Benmore Castle, hopes 
that consciousness may soon return.' I did not stay 
to hear more, but hastened to Anna. 

"Even by that soft light I could see she was 
deadly pale ; her hands were clasped, and she stood 
motionless as a marble statue ; but the gaze of the 
bright eyes, that thrilled my very heart with their 
look of agonised inquiry, told too surely, that the 
deep channels of life and feeling were open to receive 
the tide of anguish that was just about to overflow 
them. 

" * Lord Arundel lives,' I answered to the inquiry 
that her lips refused to utter. * He lives, my Anna,' 
I repeated, soothingly, as I folded her to my bosom. 

* He is hurt, but the doctor gives hope that he will 
soon be better.' 
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*Hg lives — ^my husband lives!' she repeated, 
while a burst of agonising tears relieved her over- 
wrought feelings. ^ Let me go to him, Kate. Oh, 
let me be with him now !* 

** * You shall go, you shall go directly, my beloved 
Anna,' I replied, * and I will accompany you. Let us 
hasten to get ready, and William will bring the car- 
riage immediately.' 

" ^ I must go to my mother,' she said, calmly; * her 
heart will sorrow for her child. She will go with us 
to Benmore.' 

" I followed her to the room where we had left 
Lady Eiversdale. Long and well as I had known 
Anna, I never till that night saw the full strength 
of her character called into exercise. I saw how 
the clinging tendrils of the ivy can give, as well as 
receive support. 

" She told of the danger of him who was dearer 
to her than life, as gently as if her mother had been 
the chief sufferer, and she feared to let the anguish 
she must know fall too suddenly upon her heart. 
* And now, my own mother, you will go with me,* 
she said, as she concluded her tale ; ' ah ! how often 
has your bosom been my refuge, but never has it 
sheltered such sorrow as now.' 

** She retired to her room. I paused a moment to 
hear from Lord Selwood's servant any further par- 
ticulars which he might have to communicate. He 
had little else to tell, save that Lord Arundel had 
been quite insensible from the moment of his fall> 
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and had been carried at once to Benmore Castle, as 
he was near it when the accident happened. A me- 
dical friend of Lord Selwood's had been of the party, 
and his high professional skill was immediately put 
in requisition. He had bled him, and applied other 
local remedies, but without restoring consciousness ; 

yet, before the servants left the castle, Dr had 

more hope than at first of the ultimate success of his 
efforts. 

" I hastened to Anna as soon as I had learned 
these particulars, and found her preparations for our 
journey were completed. 

" * EUtve you aught else to tell me of Arundel?' 
she inquired, with a calmness that almost startled 
me. 

" I repeated, as gently as I could, the particulars 
I had gathered from Lord Selwood's servant. She 
heard me without reply, or any apparent emotion ; 
but the hand which she placed in mine, as we de- 
scended the stairs together, sent an icy chill through 
my frame. 

The carriage already stood at the door, and in a 
few moments we were rapidly driving towards Ben- 
more Castle. 

The distance was short; and as soon as we left 
the glen, the horses went full speed along the high 
road; yet never had journey appeared so long as 
this. Anna spoke not, moved not, as we drew near 
the spot where the idol of her heart lay stricken to 
the grave. 
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" Her eyes were fixed upon the towers of Ben- 
more, which were visible from every part of the 
road. It was only when the carriage stopped at the 
gate of the park that a slight shudder, passing over 
her frame, told of the buried agony of her heart. 

" I made the inquiry of the lodge-keeper she could 
not. The pressure of her hand spoke all to me, as 
the man answered, that the last accounts of Lord 
Arundel had been more favourable. 

" We passed quickly through the park, and in a 
few moments the carriage was at the door of the 
castle. We were met by Lord Selwood, who assisted 
Anna to alight. His look of deep sympathising in- 
terest soothed her excited feelings. * Lord Arundel 
is rather better,' he said ; * I believe he only requires 
a little of your careful nursing to make him well 
again.' 

" She looked as if she would read whether he 
spoke from his own conviction, or but to comfort her. 
He smiled in answer to her inquiring gaze, and again 
repeated his assurance. 

** * Take me to him,' she said, as Lord Selwood 
opened a door in the hall, and seemed anxious to 
lead her into the library. ' Will you not take some 
refreshment first?' he said, gently. ^Your strength 
will be all required in watching your husband.' 

" She smiled faintly, for in her hour of deepest 
anguish the feelings of others were never forgotten ; 
but, turning from the door, she said, * Not now ; I 
must see him first.' 
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" We passed along the hall, and ascended a long 
flight of stairs. A deathlike stillness seemed to 
reign around. Lord Selwood paused for a moment 
as he opened the door of the room in which Lord 
Arundel lay. 

" * You must not be alarmed, madam,' he said, 

* should you find Lord Arundel still suffering from 
the immediate consequences of his fall. He has 
hardly yet recovered consciousness ; but his medical 
man hopes every thing from his youth and excellent 
constitution.* 

" Anna fixed her eyes steadfastly upon him, but 
made no reply. When he ceased, she withdrew her 
arm from his, and passed into Lord Arundel's room. 
He did not follow her; but turning to me, said, 

* Will you, madam, accompany Lady Arundel ?' 

" Lady Kiversdale remained with him ; she feared 
crowding the room, and I alone followed Anna. 

" The windows were open ; and, as we entered, my 
eye rested for a moment upon the waving trees of 
the park, and upon the distant outline of majestic 
mountains that seemed reposing in the quiet moon- 
light. 

^* The curtains of the bed were half withdrawn, 
and a shaded night-lamp, that stood upon a table at 
the ftirther end of the room, was so placed that its 
rays could not fall upon the sufferer. 

"Anna advanced close to the bed, and, clasping 
in her own the hand that lay upon the coverlid, 
softly whispered her husband's name. He spoke not. 
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Her eye fell upon the calm brow, over which the 
paleness of death was spread; on the closed eyes 
and sealed lips, which breathed no response to her 
tones of love. The dread reality for the first time 
burst upon her; and, throwing herself upon her 
knees, still she pressed her pale lips on a hand that 
was colder and paler, she exclaimed, in a tone of 
agony that seems even now to thrill upon my ears, 
* Arundel ! oh, Arundel ! when, before, was your 
voice silent to my call ! ' " 

Lady Stafford paused. Recollections of the past 
seemed for a few moments to overwhelm her. Her 
face became deadly pale, and her lips quivered, but 
she shed no tear. Amy was alarmed, and hastened 
to her. 

Lady Stafford smiled faintly, as she kissed the 
hand that tenderly bathed her brow. " My Amy," 
she said, "you are sharing feelings now that were 
never before breathed to a human being ; but it is 
the comfort of my heart to know that they are 
shared by you." 

Amy could not reply, but her eyes spoke what 
her lips could not ; and the pressure of her cousin's 
hand told how well their language was understood. 
"I have little to tell," continued Lady Stafford, 
commanding her emotion by a strong effort, " of 
the next few days. They were passed by Anna 
in silently watching by her husband — a sleepless, 
breathless watching, which seemed as if her very life 
hung upon the hope of receiving from him one re- 
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sponding look of love. On the evening of the third 
day, his strength appeared to be sinking rapidly. 
The physician who had attended him from the 
period of the accident, held a consultation with 
another of great eminence^ who had been called 
from Edinburgh. Lord Arundel had not as yet 
evinced any symptom of consciousness, though the 
occasional tossings of fever showed that sensibility 
was not extinct. Upon this evening, that restless- 
ness seemed to have passed, and an expression of 
oahn repose stole over his countenance. I hailed 
this change, but the physicians did not consider it 
a favourable symptom. I saw them after their con- 
sultation. Anna never left her husband's side. * I 

regret to say, madam,' said Dr , ^ that we can 

do nothing more for Lord Arundel. The applica- 
tion of any further remedy would only serve to 
hasten the event, which, I fear, cannot be delayed 
beyond a few days.' With a sinking heart, I re- 
turned to Anna. She hardly appeared to observe 
my entrance, although she knew on what errand I 
had left her ; every feeling seemed absorbed in the 
consciousness of being with that beloved one, from 
whom she was so soon to be severed. 

^^ I did not disturb her, and the hours of that sad 
night passed away undisturbed by any sound, save 
the moaning of the autumn winds, and the slow 
ticking of a time-piece that stood near. The early 
dawn had just shed its first streak of pale gray 
across the room, when Lord Arundel moved, and, for 
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the first time since the accident, opened his eyes, 
and fixed them upon Anna. Alas ! the gaze she had 
longed to meet once more was hers ; but the soul, 
which through those eyes had held deep commu- 
nion with hers, was wrapped in unconsciousness, 
and the life with which her very existence was en- 
twined, was ebbing fast away. An expression of 
pain for a moment contracted his brow ; but it 
passed, and his countenance resumed the look of 
repose it had worn before. She pressed her lips to 
his ; it was but to receive the sigh of departing life ; 
for as that seal of love was given. Lord Arundel's 
spirit passed away." 
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CHAPTER V. 



Ladt Stafford had scarcely ceased speaking, 
when the sound of a carriage was succeeded by the 
hum of busy voices in the hall ; and that of Lady 
Berresford, inquiring whether Lady Stafford and 
Miss Harrington had retired to rest, was most aud- 
ible. The reply was unheard ; but its nature might 
be inferred from the knock at the door of Lady 
Stafford's apartment, immediately followed by the 
inquiry, " May I come in, Kate t" 

" Oh, Kate !" said Amy, in a low tone of ill sup- 
pressed impatience, " how provoking ! What can 
have induced my aunt to return home so early to- 
night ?'* 

" Hush, dear Amy," said Lady Stafford, half- 
reprovingly, aa she rose to welcome her mother, who 
at that moment entered the room. Amy felt neither 
disposed to repress nor conceal her feelings ; and the 
manner in which she returned her aunt's kind salu- 
tation was BO unlike her usual affectionate vivacity, 
that Lady Berresford was alarmed, and looking; 
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anxiously at her, exclaimed, " What is the matter, 
my child ? Kate, I am sure Amy is ill." 

Amy's excited feelings could not brook observa- 
tion, at least not that of her aunt ; and, unable any 
longer to suppress emotion, she burst into tears. 

" We have sat up too late," said Lady Stafford, 
" and I fear Amy is exhausted ; but we will soon 
remedy this evil, by retiring as quickly as possible to 
rest." 

" I will not detain you," said Lady Berresford, as 
she affectionately bade them good-night; "but be sure 
you give Amy some refreshment before she sleeps." 

" I will go with you to your room, dear Amy," 
said Lady Stafford, tenderly ; " and we will dispense 
with Fanchette to-night." 

On entering Amy's comfortable apartment, they 
found her attendant busily occupied in preparing 
every thing for her young mistress. " You may go 
to bed, Fanchette," said Lady Stafford ; " I will 
assist Miss Harrington." 

After again stirring the blazing fire, and glancing 
around to see that all was as it should be, Fanchette 
left the room. As soon as they were alone. Amy 
relieved her over-excited feelings by a burst of tears. 
Lady Stafford pressed her affectionately to her heart; 
and having kindly assisted her to undress, drew her 
curtains, and left her to repose. 

The exhaustion of Amy's frame for a time over- 
powered the excitement of her mind, and she fell 
into a disturbed slumber. Even this, however, did 
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not last long ; and she suddenly awoke to the vivid 
recollection of all that had so deeply affected her on 
the previous evening. For some time Amy reflected 
on all her cousin had related of Lady Arunders sad 
history ; then passed from that train of thought to 
painful foreboding of shadows that might darken her 
own future path. She thought of Edith and all her 
tender love ; but the anticipation of meeting her 
again was damped by the remembrance that before 
that could be, she must part with Lady Stafford. 
Her love for her cousin was, perhaps, the most ardent 
emotion which Amy's heart had ever known ; and 
the thought that she must soon be separated from 
that dearly cherished friend, cast upon her already 
saddened spirits a yet deeper gloom. 

From her childhood, it had been Amy's custom to 
take refuge in the regions of imagination, as often as 
the world of reality became too cold or too dull to 
suit her taste ; and she now tried to recall some of 
those fairy visions of the future, and thus surround 
herself with scenes of ideal bliss. But as each bright 
picture arose before her of a happiness that would 
satisfy the longings of her soul, the words of Edith 
seemed to sound in her ears, " The end of these 
things is death." The story of Lady Arundel, so 
vividly impressed upon her mind, formed too lively 
a comment upon Edith's warning ; and in the ruin 
of a happiness perfect as her brightest dreams had 
ever pictured. Amy read the end of all such bliss as 
seeks its home on earth. Bestless and miserable, she 
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endeavoured to peeall some of the cheering promises 
of the Word of God — ^promises which, when breathed 
by Edith's lips, had often shed a soothing influence 
over her spirit ; but now they failed to bring the 
needed balm. An innate consciousness that they 
were not for her defeated their consoling power, and 
left her more wretched than before. She tried to 
pray, but she could only think of God as a severe 
judge ; while the remembrance of her own forget- 
fulness of Him, and the resistance she had offered to 
Edith's gentle admonitions, filled her with terror and 
remorse. Feverish and ill, she tossed upon her pil- 
low, till the stillness of all around, and the sense of 
desolation which oppressed her spirit, became too 
much ; and she hastily rang for Fanchette. " I can- 
not sleep," said Amy, as her attendant entered the 
room, rather alarmed at the unusually early sum- 
mons ; " I am very hot, and my head aches sadly. 
Will you open the window, and give me a glass of 
water ! " 

" I will make ma'amselle a cup of coffee," said 
Fanchette, looking anxiously at the flushed cheeks 
of her young lady ; " what a pity these late hours 
do not agree with her, when ma'amselle is so much 
admired, and so distinguie in the heau monde!" 

Amy felt too sad and unwell to take any notice of 
Fanchette's remarks, but was somewhat relieved by 
her presence ; and was refreshed by the sweet morn- 
ing air that now stole softly into her room. 

" I should like to see Lady Stafford, Fanchette," 
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said Amy, as she took the coffee from her hand ; 
'^ will you desire D(inon to ask her to come to me as 
soon as she is dressed V 

At this moment she was startled by a gentle 
knock at her door, followed by Lady Stafford's en- 
trance. '^ I heard your bell, dear Amy, and feared 
you w^re not well," said her cousin, as she approached 
her bed. '^ You look languid and weary, my child ; 
have you not slept V 

'^ I am not well, dear Kate, but so happy to see 
you!" said Amy. "I could not sleep, I felt so 
lonely — I longed to be with you, but did not expect 
you at so early an hour." 

" You must try to rest now, Amy, and I will re- 
main with you. Could you sleep if I were sitting 
beside you?** 

" Oh yes ! but you have had only a few hours' 
rest. It will do you harm to rise so much before 
your accustomed time." 

** I will rest beside you, then," said Lady Stafford, 
atniling ; <• will that satisfy your kind anxiety ?'* 
^ Oh yes ! dear Kate ; I shall rest comfortably." 
** Will you draw that curtain, Fanchette?" said 
Lady Stafford ; " the sun shines upon us too bright- 
ly- Leave the window open," she continued, " and 
you may go ; that will do." 

As soon as the attendant had withdrawn. Lady 
Stafford tenderly bathed her young cousin's brow 
with a refreshing perfume, and composed herself to 
rest by her side : Amy soon fell into a quiet slum- 
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ber. As Lady Stafford gazed upon her lovely fea- 
tures, and marked the expression of sadness visible 
even in sleep, she thought with melancholy fore- 
boding of the trials to which a mind so ardent, and 
feelings so sensitive, would be exposed in the blight- 
ing world upon which she was entering. 

Lady Stafford had not, since the death of her early 
friend, met with any one whose character accorded 
so well with her own, or in whom she found so much 
sympathy, as in Amy ; and while she reflected, with 
surprise, on the intimate companionship she enjoyed 
with one so young and so inexperienced, she prayed 
that her youthful cousin's path might be very diffe- 
rent from that which she had trod; and that Amy 
might be preserved from the many bitter trials she 
had known. 

Amy's sleep lasted some hours; and though she 
seemed better when she awoke, she was still so fever- 
ish and unwell that Lady Stafford felt anxious, and 
called in the aid of the family physician. He pro- 
noimced Amy's illness to be a slight feverish attack 
in consequence of over-excitement and fatigue, and 
recommended rest and quiet for a few days, as the 
only remedies to be prescribed. 

" How very provoking this illness of yours, my 
dear!" said Lady Berresford, as she bustled into 

Amy^s room, after Dr B ^'s departure; "I do 

trust you will be well before the Duchess of L— 's 
soiree. How very tiresome it would be if you were 
not able to go ! " 
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" It is not to take place for a week yet, dear aunt," 
replied Amy ; *' and I doubt not that I shall be well 
long before then. Is Mr Paget to be there, Kate ?" 
asked Amy, turning to her cousin, after a moment's 
pause. 

** I believe he is," answered Lady Stafford, " if he 
returns to town in time." 

^ There will be no lack of interesting conversation, 
however," said Lady Berresford ; " for you know, 

Amy, the Duke of L is expected daily from 

Paris, and he will give us all the news of that gay 
city." 

" The Duke's conversation never interests me," 
replied Amy; "he speaks of facts, not subjects; 
and even his descriptions are tame and unattrac- 
tive." 

Lady Berresford appeared a little displeased, but 
anxious to prolong the conversation. Amy's flushed 
cheeks, however, convinced Lady Stafford that she 
had talked quite enough ; and Lady Berresford was 
persuaded to allow her young niece a little further 
repose, and, embracing her kindly, left the room. 

The perfect quiet which Lady Stafford's watchful 
care secured, was soon the means of removing the 
fever from which, for the first two days, the invalid 
suffered considerably. Amy was soon able to sit up, 
and was allowed to enjoy the pleasure of conversing 
with her cousin more freely than at first she had 
been permitted to do ; she felt really sorry to find 
her strength returning more rapidly than she ex- 
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pectedy as she would gladly have remained longer 
an invalid, to be the object of Lady Stafford's ten- 
der care. She was, however, relieved to find that 
the only change at first proposed was into her 
cousin's boudoir, where Lady Stafford continued to 
devote herself to her almost exclusively. From the 
commencement of Amy's illness, her cousin had 
refused all engagements for the evening ; and these 
hours, which they both especially enjoyed, were 
spent in most interesting conversation. Lady Ber- 
resford, who, though **very sorry to leave dear 
Amy," thought it quite necessary " to show herself," 
was out every night, and thus Lady Stafford and 
Amy were left undisturbed. 

"Will you finish Lady Arundel's history to me 
now, Kate ?" said Amy, on one of these evenings, 
as she reclined on a couch beside an open window. 

Lady Stafford looked up anxiously : " Let me 
rather read to you from the volume of poetry you 
liked so much last night. I will finish the history of 
my friend when you are a little stronger." 

Amy looked disappointed. " You fear that it 
will excite me too much, Kate ; but the scenes you 
have already described haunt me continually. I am 
sure it would be better for me to know the whole 
than be kept longer in suspense. But forgive me," 
she added, as she marked the expression of deep 
sadness that clouded Lady Stafford's brow ; " if it 
pain you to speak of Lady Arundel, I do not wish 
it" 
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Lady Stafford's eyes filled with tears. '^ It cannot 
pain me. Amy, to speak of my beloved Anna to you, 
who so deeply enter into my feelings regarding her; 
I only feared to injure you." 

Amy did not answer, but drew her cousin to her, 
and, making room for her on the couch, retained her 
hand, whilst Lady Stafford continued her friend's 
story. 

" During the interval between Lord Arundel's 
death and interment in the old burial-ground of 
Glen Morven Tower, no persuasions could induce 
Anna for one hour to leave his room ; her every 
feeling seemed concentrated on one object, and her 
mother and myself were alike unheeded. Gladly 
would I have seen the anguish of her heart find vent 
in words or tears, but her sorrow had no such reUef ; 
and as I gazed day after day on the pale cheek, com- 
pressed lip, and fixed look of her soft earnest eyes, I 
trembled by turns for her reason and her life. 

** With fearful apprehension I looked forward to 
the morning which was to sever her for ever from all 
that now remained of him she so passionately loved. 
It came at last ; and the convulsive shudder which 
shook her gentle frame as she heard the footsteps of 
those who were to bear him away, was the only sign 
of consciousness which she had evinced since Lord 
Arundel's death. She clasped her arms around the 
coffin, and pressed against it her throbbing brow, as 
if she could not let it go ; but ere the men entered 
the room, her head sank on my arm. I almost hailed 
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the insensibility that hid from her the knowledge that 
she was now separated from all she prized on earth. 
It was long before returning consciousness reward- 
ed my efforts to restore animation. She continued 
in a state of stupor till the evening, and then only 
recovered to pass into one of violent fever and 
delirium. 

" For many days her mother and I watched beside 
her bed of suffering, and marked the progress of the 
consuming fever which continued to rage without 
intermission, and which rapidly reduced the remain- 
ing strength of her feeble frame. While the fever 
lasted, she spoke almost unceasingly; at first her 
mind seemed occupied in retracing the scenes of her 
early life, and she often mentioned my name with 
touching tenderness, and recalled words and deeds 
of love which I had long since forgotten ; but she 
soon passed to the time when she first met Lord 
Arundel, and so vividly described every circumstance 
connected with that period, that to me, who had 
passed through it all with her, it seemed as if the 
present were excluded, and the past lived before us 
once more. 

" One evening during this time, Lady Eiversdale 
received a packet containing some papers, which had 
been found in Lord Arundel's writing-desk. From 
a few words observed on the envelope of one of them, 
they had been as soon as possible committed to her 
care. The outer covering had no address ; and it 
contained some unfinished papers, which we at once 
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perceived to be a journal, the last portion of which 
was dated on the day previous to the one on which 
he met with his fatal accident. Underneath these 
we found a sealed packet, with the words, ^ For my 
beloved wife — ^to be given to her immediately after 
my death,' written on the envelope. We replaced 
the papers within their cover, and I retiuned to my 
beloved Anna. It was now the tenth day of her 
illness, and the physician who attended her told us, 
that a crisis might be expected about this time. 

^* Lady Biversdale and I watched with trembling 
anxiety beside her bed, as the sad hours of that 
long night passed slowly away. Towards morning 
we marked the flush of fever gradually giving place 
to the paleness of exhaustion. She seemed inclined 
to sleep ; and, as I smoothed her pillows, I almost 
fancied the look with which her soft eyes met mine, 
was one of returning consciousness. I sat down 
close beside her bed, and took her hand in mine. 
As I did so, I felt the pressure of my own faintly 
returned ; and a smile for a moment parted her lips 
as I stooped to kiss her brow. 

^' She soon fell into a calm sleep ; and, as I 
watched her regular quiet breathing, and the deli- 
cate rose tint that mantled on her cheek, I rejoiced 
in what I fondly hoped to be the symptoms of 
returning health, 

^^ The first beams of the sun were shining into 
the room when Anna awoke. She looked up with 
a half-bewildered gaze, as if trying to separate 
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reality from the visions of a troubled dream; but 
too soon did returning consciousness unfold the 
truth, and never shall I forget the look of agonised 
inquiry with which she exlaimed, ^ Oh ! is it true ? 
is Arundel indeed gone ? ' I answered not ; no reply 
was needed. She gazed steadfastly at me for a few 
moments ; then turned away her head, while the 
still quiet of despair stole over her features. 

"I waited with anxiety to hear the opinion of 
the physicians, after they had seen her that day. 
They told me they were pleased to find the fever 
had left her, and hoped her strength would rally 
for a time; but that the shock which her delicate 
constitution had sustained was too severe to leave 
hope of eventual recovery. Lady Riversdale men- 
tioned to the elder physician, who had been an 
intimate friend of Lord Arundel's father, the packet 
of papers which had been given her, and asked him 
if she might give them at once to Anna. He thought 
it more prudent to delay for a day or two; and 
hoped, by that time, the awakening of feelings now 
too powerful, might prove beneficial. 

" During the remainder of that day and the fol- 
lowing morning, Anna seemed to revive so rapidly, 
that my hopes of her recovery were very sanguine ; 
but they were not confirmed by the visit of the 
physicians. They regretted to find the remains of 
fever still in her pulse, and desired she should be 
kept perfectly quiet, and carefully guarded from the 
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slightest agitation or excitement, as upon these pre- 
cautions depended the preservation of her life ; and 
even with these, they could not encourage me to 
hope it would be much prolonged. I was sitting 
alone beside my beloved friend late on the evening 
of that day, when she awoke from a quiet sleep. I had 
gone to open a window near her bed, as I thought 
she looked heated in sleep, and was startled by 
her calling me by name. ' Kate,' she said earnestly, 
* I feel I am dying, and there are some things I 
wish to say to you before I go. You have been the 
best, the tenderest of friends to me, and to you I 
wish to intrust the fulfilment of the few wishes that 
yet relate to earth. My beloved mother ! ' — here her 
voice faltered, but she soon regained her composure 
— * she will sadly miss her child ; but she loves 
you, Kate — ^you will supply my place to her. Tell 
Henry that I had hoped to have seen him once again 
on earth, but that hope is mine no more. Tell him 
how I loved him, and that to his instructions — 
instructions that taught me to aspire after all that 
was good and beautiful, I owed the privilege dearest 
to me, that of contributing to the happiness of one 
he truly loved.' 

" She seemed exhausted, and paused for a few 
minutes to recover strength ; then added, * I have 
little more to say; you will care for the poor at 
Glen Morven and Benmore Castle, and see that 
Arundel's nurse is comfortably provided for. Tell 
them I remembered them all with affection to the 
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last. One word* more : lay me beside my husband. 
Now I have done/ She threw her arms around me 
as she concluded. * Thank you, my beloved friend, 
for all your tenderness, all your love to me ; thank 
you for the deep rest my heart has ever found in 
you. May God repay you a thousand-fold when I 
am laid in the dust ! ' 

" Oh ! with what feelings did I clasp that faded 
form, and gaze upon that brow, on which I abeady 
traced the hand-writing of death. Yet it was not 
the thought that I must soon see her no more on 
earth that wrung my heart with such bitter anguish. 
Oh ! Amy, may you never know the agony of see- 
ing the being dearest to you on earth sinking into 
that grave which you fear may be the gulf of final 
separation between you ! 

" * You have told me, Anna,' I said, * of your 
wishes for earth ; and carefully will I attend to the 
very slightest of them. But can you not speak to 
me of your hopes for heaven? shall we not meet 
there again?' 

" * I know not,' she replied, while a deep shade 
overspread her brow ; * the future is all dark and 
shadowy. We way meet again ; and if there he a 
region of everlasting repose for the pure and vir- 
tuous, you, Kate, assuredly will be there.' 

" ' No, Anna,' I answered ; * the future is not 
dark to those who believe the word of God; the 
sunshine of " the land that is very far off" sheds its 
radiance even here, and tells of a home of rest to all 
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who, devoting their hearts to God, walk with Him 
here in faith and humility/ 

" Lady Eiversdale entered softly during the lat- 
ter part of our conversation, and had taken her 
place at the foot of Anna's bed. * Ah I my child/ 
she said, as tears streamed from her meek eyes, 
' there is repose here, and joy hereafter, in the love 
of Him, who says to the weary and broken-hearted, 
" Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." Can you not 
believe this?' 

" * I will believe as Arundel believed,' exclaimed 
Anna, with a burst of passionate energy ; * I will 
die as my husband died ; and oh ! if I be with him 
once more, I care not where that may be ! ' " 

Lady Stafford, at this part of her recital, paused 
for a few moments; the past, with all its vivid 
realities, seemed again to live before her. 

Li thought she stood by the bed of her beloved 
friend, and when the remembrance awoke, that the 
grave had closed over that form which she seemed 
anew to behold, it aroused to startling power the 
sorrow long hid in her bosom's depths. With the 
quick perception of sympathy. Amy marked the 
conflict in her mind, and gently raising her hand, 
pressed it to her lips. As she did so, her tears fell 
freely upon it, and recalled her cousin to that con- 
sideration of the feelings of others, which no emo- 
tion of her own could long banish from her thoughts. 
" Amy," she said, " you are weary, and must rest ; 
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to-morrow I will fimsh the little that yet remains to 
be told of the sad history of my early friend." 

^^No, dear Kate, I am too deeply interested to 
sleep, and it is early ; do go on/' 

Lady Stafford yielded, under the impression that 
suspense would be more injurious than hearing the 
conclusion of Lady Arundel's history. " For some 
time/' she continued, " I entertained the hope that 
Anna would recover. She seemed for a few days to 
gain strength, and was able to move from her bed to 
a couch near the open window ; but as week after 
week passed without any improvement, and as I 
watched the hue of fever, succeeded by the more 
delicate rose-tint, which told too surely that con- 
sumption had marked her for its victim, I was obUged 
to accede to the opinion of the physicians, that her 
delicate constitution had sustained too severe a shock 
to admit of her eventual recovery ; and that my be- 
loved Anna was rapidly sinking into an early grave. 
As I saw her strength gradually decreasing, I became 
more and more anxious she should see the papers 
Lord Arundel had left for her, and I intreated the 
physician to allow me to place them in her hands. 
He still dreaded the effect of agitation ; but added, 
he believed nothing would save her, and agreed with 
me that so sacred a deposit should no longer be with- 
held. One morning, when Anna appeared rather 
more revived than usual, I tried gently to introduce 
the subject ; but the slightest allusion to her husband 
awoke such powerful emotions, that I hastened to 
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relieve her by rapidly telling what had been found, 
and placed the packet in her hands. She pressed it 
to her lips, exclaiming, with the first expression of 
joy I had seen since the sad hour of Lord Arundel's 
accident^ ' Has the grave still left me something of 
my beloved Arundel?* 

" I stole unperceived from the room, unwilling she 
should be disturbed, even by my presence, at such 
a moment; but I remained in the ante-room, as 
my anxiety for her would not allow of my going 
further. 

** An hour passed away. Never to me had time 
appeared so slow ;. yet the occasional rustling of 
paper from her room convinced me she had not 
fainted ; and I waited, with such patience as I could 
command, till the second hour had far advanced. 
My anxiety then became insupportable, as for the 
last half hour no sound had broken the perfect 
stillness which reigned around. I softly opened 
the door; she turned at the sound, and, smiling 
faLntly, invited me to enter. Her countenance bore 
the marks of recent emotion ; but, to my surprise, 
she appeared more calm than before ; and though she 
continued during the day silent and abstracted, yet 
the subject that engrossed her thoughts did not seem 
to be altogether of a painful nature. I observed the 
letters had been replaced in their envelope, and laid 
on her pillow ; but she did not make any allusion to 
their contents until her usual hour of rest. As I 
parted from her, she placed the packet in my hands 
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without comment, simply requesting me to read the 
papers it contained. 

" The letter to Lady Arundel was dated only a 
few days before his fatal accident. The journal 
comprised the record of many months, and I read it 
first. That journal," continued Lady Staflford, after 
taking some papers fi*om a cabinet which stood near, 
** I now hold in my hand. Its commencement is 
deeply interesting, as the expression of Lord Arun- 
del's intellectual and feeling mind ; but my attention 
was soon strongly arrested by an entry made a short 
time before they started for Scotland. — * July 15. 
I have just passed some hours with Paget, and his 
arguments in favour of revealed religion are strange- 
ly convincing, yet not so clearly demonstrative as to 
leave no room for doubt. I cannot believe that a 
subject so deeply affecting the destiny of man would 
have been revealed from Heaven in an uncertain 
manner ; it is unreasonable to think so. But what if 
Paget should be right ? I will read the Bible.' — The 
next entry was about a week later. — *July 22d. 
I have now read many of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, and never have I met with such sublimity, 
beauty of thought and expression, as in the prophetic 
writings ; but this is easily to be accounted for by 
the situation and occupations of those who penned 
them. Surrounded by all the rich beauty of an 
eastern clime, and following, in many instances, the 
employment of a shepherd's solitary life, undisturbed 
by the jarring elements of civilised society, they were 
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well fitted to pour forth the rich imagery and poetic 
beauty which characterise their writings.' — The next 
page is dated August 17th. ^ 1 have just finished 
reading the four Gospels. Tliere is less of grandeur 
and sublimity in these than in the prophetical wri- 
tings ; but the beauty and tenderness of the character 
they portray awaken the deepest sympathies of the 
heart. I have also perused Paley's " Evidences," 
and some parts of Butler's " Analogy." These 
works bring a weight of evidence in favour of 
Christianity; but still there is room for doubt. 
How impossible it is to rest while there is one 
objection unanswered! The simple narrative of 
St John appears to me to bear powerful evidence 
upon the heart ; and while I read his touching re- 
cord of the Being around whom every affection of 
his soul was entwined, as Friend, Saviour, and God, 
I feel as if I could yield the homage of mine to 
Him whom John so adored, and exclaim, " Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian."' 

" Lady Stafford paused a moment, then read on. — 
* August 24th. I still vainly seek a resting-place 5 
doubt succeeds to doubt, like the waves of a troubled 
sea ; no sooner does one difficulty appear to be solved, 
than another, more perplexing than the last, rises 
before my mind. To add to my distress, Paget sailed 
to-day from England, so I have no longer a friend 
near to whom I can apply for assistance. To no one 
else but my beloved Anna could I disclose the pre- 
sent state of my mind and alas ! she is to me a cause 
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of painful anxiety. Her health is visibly declining ; 
and I dare not distress her by the knowledge of what 
oppresses my spirit. Around and before me, as re- 
gards both earth and heaven, there is nothing but 
darkness, uncertainty, and sorrow. — August 30th. My 
attention was arrested this morning by a passage in 
St John's Gospel — " When he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all truth." I felt as if a 
door of hope were opened, by which I might escape 
from my present difficulties ; but when I essayed to 
make use of it, I knew not whether to turn to the 
right hand or to the left. " Come ! " from whence ? 
" Come !" to whom ? — August 31st. How foolish to 
be groping in darkness, when a ray of light was 
shining in the distance from whence I turned away ! 
I have found an answer to my inquiry in the pro- 
mise, " K ye, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him." I will, at least, apply this test of truth ; 
the remotest hope that I shall thus be led into all 
truth, is well worthy of the effort. To-morrow we 
set out for Glen Morven Tower ; I trust the change 
will benefit my wife, and that, in its perfect seclu- 
sion, I may be able, without interruption, to pro- 
secute my inquiries on this most momentous sub- 
ject.' — 

The next entry is dated Glen Morven Tower, Sep- 
tember 10th. * Surely my search for truth is not now 
entirely vain. I almost begin to hope that the dark^ 
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ness is past, and that '^ the true light has begun to 
shine;" but if " the day-star from on high*' has 
indeed begun to arise over my soul, how awful has 
been my guilt, in thus so long neglecting to call upon 
Him who is so ready to hear ! I fear that even His 
boundless mercy cannot pardon such sin as this ; yet 
sometimes the gentle accents of the Saviour seem 
to breathe upon my ear, and I almost feel as if the 
pitying glance that spoke his forgiving love to the 
&llen Peter were bent on me. At such moments all 
anguish seems forgotten, and every feeling of my 
soul absorbed in the contemplation of that benignant 
Being, whose love " many waters have thus failed to 
quench;" but such moments are brief; they pass 
away, and again my tempest-tossed spirit knows not 
where to find a haven of repose. Anna is better ; 
but I dare not as yet disclose to her the conflicts 
which are rending my soul. How do I long to im- 
plore her to flee in time to the city of refuge which 
I have so long despised, and thus escape the miseries 
I have known ! And when the love of the Sar 
viour sheds its bright Hght over my troubled path, 
I would lay down my life to see her sheltered in 
His bosofn, and to know that she was safe in that 
haven of eternal rest, even though I should never 
reach it.' 

" Lord Arundel's journal ends here ; his letter to 
Anna is dated a week afterwards. 

" With deep emotion," continued Lady Stafford, 
" I opened this last record of Lord Arundel's love 
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for the being who would not long be left to mourn 
his loss. The letter is dated September 26th — 
three days before his accident. 

" * I scarcely know, Anna, why I should address 
a letter to you, who are the sweet companion of 
every hour; but many thoughts, which I long to 
share with you, are filling my mind : yet till they 
are calmer than they now are, I fear to distress 
your feelings by a knowledge of the conflict that 
for months has agitated my mind. Should the ray 
of hope which is now dawning upon my soul, ever 
brighten into the light of day, you, my Anna, shall 
know, from my own lips, every thought to which 
the last months have given birth. I have lately felt 
oppressed by a sense of the insecurity of the basis 
on which rests the fairest fabric of human happiness ; 
and a feeling which I could almost imagine to be 
a foreboding of some coming sorrow at times over- 
shadows my spirit. Impelled by these forebodings 
— ^if such, indeed, they be — I now write ; so that if 
any sudden calamity should deprive me of the power 
of saying that which I desire to say, you may at 
least have this means of knowing your husband's 
latest thoughts and wishes. I need not tell you 
that these thoughts are all of you — ^these wishes, all 
concerning your present and eternal happines. You 
have often told me that your brightest dreams of 
earthly joy have been surpassed by the rest you have 
found in my love ; but how has my heart been 
troubled with the thought, that I could not make that 
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f est eternal ! The hope that there may be reunion in a 
brighter home than earthy has but lately dawned upon 
me. Yet is that feeble ray dear to my heart as the 
light of morning to the benighted wayfarer ; and were 
that hope but brightened into (isswrancey I should 
have only one desire regarding you unfulfilled — the 
desire that should you be left a little while to mourn 
the absence of your earthly friend, you may find an 
arm to support, a heart to love, more strong, more 
tender, than the arm or heart of any child of earth. 
Such support, Anna, I have found in Him whose 
bosom sheltered the beloved disciple from all the 
storms of a blighting world; and although I can 
hardly yet venture to say my Saviour, wy Friend, yet 
is He the Saviour, the Friend, to whose care, on a 
dying bed, I should wish to commit the beloved of 
my heart. Alas ! how bitter is the thought, that> 
instead of leading you to this refuge, I have driven 
you from it ; that I have denied, and taught you to 
deny, the existence of that Being whom I now de- 
sire to be your Protector and Guide. My guilt has 
been great. Yet, when I remember the love to 
which the disciple who knew Him best bears record, 
I cannot despair. Surely you will not be desolate ! 
for surely you will not turn away from Him who 
invites you to come to Him, in accents of more than 
human tenderness. Ah ! can any of my lessons of 
infidelity have taken root in your gentle heart ? If 
it be so, hear me now, Anna ! and hear me as one to 
whom the realities of eternity have ceased to be 
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objects of faith ; for if this ever passes into your 
hand, it will be after faith has been with me swal- 
lowed up in sight. Solemnly and remorsefully do I 
say, that I have deceived you. I know, and am per- 
suaded, that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and 
the Saviour of the world. " Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other; for there is none other name 
given among men whereby we can be saved." ' 

" The letter here breaks off suddenly. It had 
been hastily placed in the envelope, which was un- 
sealed. I thought it likely," continued Lady Staf- 
ford, ^Hhat Lord Arundel had intended to write 
more, but his forebodings had been too soon real- 
ised ; and suddenly, awfully, the tomb had inter- 
vened between him and the execution of every 
earthly design. Time passed away unperceived, 
while my every thought was absorbed by this touch- 
ing record of the closing days of Lord Arundel's 
life ; and the bright beams of a harvest moon had 
paled before the dawn of day, ere I had finished 
reading. I arose, and laying aside the papers, threw 
open the window to breathe the sweet morning 
air. 

" The early sunbeams were obscured by the soft 
gray mist that hung over the valley, and, slowly 
dispersing beneath their warmth, rose in silvery 
wreaths towards the towering summits of the heath- 
covered mountains. No sounds, save the low war- 
bling of the birds, broke the stillness which breathed 
its calm over my spirit. In that silent hour, the 
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adoration of my heart arose to Him who, in his 
boundless mercy, now permitted us to hope that He 
had at hist guided the erring footsteps of his child 
into the paths of peace. My meditations were in- 
t^Tupted by a low knock at the door ; and on my 
hastening to open it, Lady Eiversdale entered. 
' Anna is awake/ she said, ' and longs to see you ; 
but tell me first, have you read the papers she gave 
you last night ? She has filled my heart with gra- 
titude, by telling me the nature of their contents ; 
but bade me receive them from your hands, that I 
might read Arunders history of his latest feelings as 
U was penned by himself.' I placed the papers in 
her hand, and hastened to my friend. She received 
me with a sweet smile of welcome ; her eyes were 
bright, and a glow which seemed almost like the 
hue of health, tinged her fair cheek. By her side 
lay a small Bible, on which her hand rested, as if 
she had just been perusing it ; and, as my eye feU 
upon it, I saw she had been reading the gospel of 
8t John. *How have you slept, dear Anna?' I 
said, as I bent over her. * Not well, Kate,' she 
answered, smiling almost with the playfulness of 
former days : * but I have not felt the want of sleep, 
I have been so sweetly engaged. Sit by me here, 
and I will tell you all.' I placed myself at the foot 
of her low couch, and took her hand in mine ; but 
when I felt its burning touch, and the feverish 
throbbing of her pulse, I dreaded her making the 
exertion ; and earnestly entreated her to seek 
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repose. * No/ she replied ; * I shall sleep better after 
I have told you all I wish ; and though my hands 
are burning, it is long since I have felt so weU.' I 
did not further urge her, but threw the window 
more widely open, and brought a vase of flowers 
near her bed. She seemed revived by their fra- 
grance, and began to speak with an energy and 
animation that surpassed aught I had seen in her 
happiest days. *You know,' she said, *the dread 
of separation from my husband was the only cloud 
that ever darkened the bright period of my wedded 
life. The blow that severed us fell suddenly, fear- 
fully ; and amid the agony of feeling that he was 
gone, one thought gave tenfold depth to the grief 
which was rending my heart — the thought that he 
was gone /or efoer. Could I but have hoped to fol- 
low him, I cared not whither ; but, alas ! my creed 
denied me any foundation whereon to build a hope 
for futurity. My only refuge was to try to mould 
my sentiments into strict conformity with his ; and 
then I trusted I would share his fate, whatever that 
might be. Such were my feelings yesterday, when 
you placed the packet he had written in my hands. 
You have read it. Ah I his words to me were 
like dew to the burning earth parched by a summer's 
sun ! A hope full of light and life — eternal life with 
him, arose on my soul. Yet hardly had it cheered 
me when it was clouded again by fear. Was he, my 
beloved one, indeed safe ? I doubted not the truth 
of the Sacred Record to which he directed my mind ; 
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for I seemed to trace again with him every step of 
the way through which his narrative led me, and to 
imbibe the evidence that had satisfied Am. And 
not ^at path alone did I seem to tread. As 
I ready I was borne in spirit back to the time 
when I stood by my mother's knee, and received 
from her, with the confiding love of an infant's 
heart, the sacred truths of revelation. Again I 
seemed to kneel by her side, and clasp my little 
hands in prayer to Him whom I was taught to call 
my " Father in heaven." But then came the dark 
doud that disturbed me. I remembered that Arundel 
said he could not say " -My Saviour ; " and an agony 
of terror lest he had not believed, swept away for a 
while all the joy that had dawned upon my heart. 
I turned, half unconsciously, to the Bible that lay 
beside me, to see if it would speak a word of peace 
to me now, but I could not find aught of comfort ; 
and sadly I was about to lay the Bible aside, when 
my eye fell upon the short conversation of our Lord 
with Peter, recorded in Matthew xvi. I read Peter's 
answer to the question, " Whom say ye that I am ? 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ; "• 
and with trembling haste I looked to see whether 
that avowal of his faith was held by the Saviour of 
the world to be enough. I read his words, " Blessed 
art thou ; " and again my heart rejoiced : and oh I 
that joy, .compared with the hope that gladdened 
me before, was as the light of noonday to the first 
beam of mom ; for the lips that are '' full of grace 
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and truth *' had pronounced my husband " blessed," 
aijd I could doubt no more. For some time my 
heart was so filled by the belief of his happiness, 
that I forgot that, in answer to the same faith which 
flowed from the depths of my soul, the same sentence 
would be pronounced. Afterwards my joy was in- 
deed unspeakable. The hope that I, as well as 
he, should find mercy through Christ, brighten- 
ed into confidence; for it was founded upon the 
word of Him to whom my heart cleaves as the Ke- 
deemer of life, the source of love, and himself its 
eternal resting-place for ever ! ' 

"At this moment Lady Kiversdale entered the 
room. She paused on seeing Anna and me deeply 
engaged in conversation, and said, ^ I fear I disturb 
you.' 

" * No, my dear mother,' said Anna, ' you can 
never do that ; sit by me, and tell me if you have 
read Arundel's papers.' 

" * I have, my child,' replied Lady Kiversdale ; 
* and my heart rejoices to hope that, before he was 
taken from us, he knew and rested on the Saviour of 
sinners. Ah, how sweet to know that the wounded 
Israelite is healed, even though the brazen serpent 
be seen only afar off! ' 

" * You hope that Arthur is saved,' said Anna, 
looking up anxiously ; * can you doubt it, mother ?' 

" * I will not, my child, for he was in the hands of 
One whose love passeth knowledge ; and though he 
hardly ventured to call the Saviour of the world his 
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own, yet no man can call Jesus Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost ; and in hearty I doubt not^ he rested on 
Hlm^ and Him alone, for salvation, though he scarcely 
dared to believe he was safe/ 

^' * Then he is, he must be safe,' said Anna ; ^ and 
I, mother, believing as he did, shall not I be safe 
too ?' She gazed earnestly at her mother. 

" ' You need not my word, dear Anna,' said 
Lady Riversdale ; * if you believe on the Son of 
God as your Saviour, you have everlasting life. 
Tell me, my Anna, do you thus rest in Him as alone 
able to save you from sin and its fatal consequences? 
These things are not new to you, my child,' she 
continued, as she bent over her with looks of most 
anxious solicitude. • You know that disobedience to 
the command, " Thou shalt love the Lord with all 
thy heart," merits the sentence of eternal death. 
Oh tell me! do you seek a refuge from it in His 
" blood which cleanseth from all sin ?*" 

"Anna replied not ; an expression of doubt shaded 
her brow, succeeded by one of painful conflict ; love, 
fear, and anguish seemed struggling for the mastery 
in her spirit ; the contest was too much for the deli- 
cate frame it agitated ; she fell fainting into her 
mother's arms. I could almost have blamed Lady 
Riversdale for thus exciting her feelings ; but when 
I marked the yearning tenderness of the gaze that 
was bent upon her, and saw a tear fall upon her pale 
cheek, I could not. 

" Our united efforts soon restored her ; but Anna 
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t^eemed much exhausted, and yielded to my entrea- 
ties that she would seek repose in sleep. After I 
had smoothed her pillows, and drawn the curtains 
to shade her from the bright sun that was pouring a 
flood of light into the room, I quietly took my place 
near her bed." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" I WATCHED by Lady Arundel," continued Lady 
Stafford, "till she awoke. The exhaustion of her 
body at first overcame the disquiet of her mind, and 
her sleep was deep and tranquil, but it gradually 
became disturbed. An expression of pain clouded 
her brow. She murmured, * Arundel ! Arundel ! 
save him ! You cannot — ^he is gone I I will die with 
him then!' She paused; whispered a few words 
too low for me to catch their meaning, * With him ! * 
she exclaimed ; ' yes, I would be with him ; but 
where ? Oh, my husband ! can you not answer to 
my call?' 

" She started, and awoke. I bent over her, and 
spoke in a soothing tone. She still looked anxious 
and perplexed. * Where am I ? ' she said ; * have I 
been dreaming ? Ah ! I remember,' she continued, 
putting her hand to her head ; * it is all true.' 

" She seemed exhausted. I offered her some re- 
freshment, which she silently accepted, and imme- 
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diately turned away and composed herself to rest ; 
but I saw she did not sleep. She was evidently dis- 
inclined to converse; and taking a book, that she 
might feel herself at liberty, I sat down near the 
window. 

" The volume I had chosen lay open before me, 
but I could not read ; my thoughts were painfully 
occupied by anxiety regarding my beloved friend. 
Deeply should I have mourned the prospect of losing 
her, even had I seen her in full communion with the 
Church, in full enjoyment of its privileges ; but to 
know she had not once, since her marriage, partaken 
of the holy Eucharist, that she had all but denied 
and rejected the faith in which she was baptised; 
and then to remember that we were now excluded 
from all means of grace, shut out from Church pri- 
vileges, and long ere we could simunon any member 
of the apostolical priesthood to attend her dying 
bed, she might have entered eternity; these thoughts, 
Amy, filled my spirit with anguish, to which the 
dread of losing her was nothing." 

"Was there no clergyman near?" asked Amy; 
" could you find no one to visit Lady Arundel ? '* 

" There was a Presbyterian meeting-house about 
a mile distant from the castle," replied Lady Staf- 
ford; "and the minister who officiated there had 
called more than once since the commencement of 
Anna's illness ; but she had not expressed any wish 
to see him, nor had I urged it." 
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"And why not, Kate?" said Amy, in a tone of 
surprise ; " was he not a good man V 

" He was a kind, henevolent man, and took great 
pains in visiting and instructing his people," replied 
Lady Stafford ; " but I felt that the instructions 
which my poor friend could receive from the writ- 
ings of our venerable divines, many of whose volumes 
I had with me, were more calculated to benefit her 
than those which might be offered by a rigid pro- 
fessor of the doctrines of Calvin." 

" But, surely, since there was no Episcopal cler- 
gyman to be had, it was better she should see a 
minister of the Church of Scotland than none at 
all," said Amy, in a tone of half-indignant remon- 
strance. 

" There is a branch of the Church in Scotland, 
Amy," said Lady Stafford, gravely ; " but we must 
not give the name of the Church of Scotland to that 
body which has so widely departed from the apos- 
tolic rule." 

Amy raised herself upon the couch, and, looking 
at her cousin with an expression of surprise not 
unmingled with pain, she asked, " Do i/ou, Kate, 
believe that only the Episcopal communion deserves 
the name of Church ?" 

" We had set apart this evening for finishing the 
history of my departed friend, Amy," replied Lady 
Stafford, mildly ; " not for unprofitable discussions." 

Amy looked almost displeased, and continued silent 
for a few moments ; her thoughts wandered back to 
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Edith, and to the diflferent way in which she would 
have answered her question ; but her love for Lady 
Stafford, and her interest in the story of her friend, 
overcame her displeasure; and, kissing her cousin, 
as she replaced a cushion which, in her haste, she 
had suffered to fall from the couch, she said, " For- 
give me, Kate ; I did not mean to pain you, and I 
cannot think you differ from Edith. Go on now, 
and finish the history of Lady Arundel." 

" I was aroused from the painful train of thought 
into which I had fallen," continued Lady Stafford, 
"by Anna calling me. *I cannot rest here,' she 
said ; * will you help me to the couch near the win- 
dow ?' I assisted her to rise ; I thought she seemed 
weaker than usual, and she leaned more heavily 
upon me as I supported her feeble steps across the 
room. But she revived as the cool air blew softly 
upon her brow ; and when I had arranged her pil- 
lows, and seated myself beside her, she seemed dis- 
posed to converse. ' Kate,' she said, fixing her large 
soft eyes earnestly upon me, ' have the doctors said 
that I cannot recover ? Nay, do not fear to answer,' 
she continued, as she saw I hesitated to reply; * you 
do not think that life has any charms for me ? Oh ! 
were I but sure that I should be happy with Arundel 
in those unknown scenes to which I draw near, I 
would welcome the approach of death as the be- 
nighted traveller the dawn of day. But I fear I 
have made an idol of my husband, and cannot hope 
that God will admit me into his presence, only to 
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worship the creature of his hand. I seem to stand 
upon a single point of land, with the billows, which 
so lately overwhelmed me, behind ; and a gulf, more 
dark and stormy still, before me ; and no light, 
no haven near ! Oh ! tell me. Elate, whither shall I 
turn?' She put her hand to her forehead, while a 
look of agony, abnost of despair, passed across her 
features. 

** ^ I cannot think, I cannot weep,' she said ; ' oh ! 
what fearful doom is impending?' I was alarmed, 
and, clasping her in my arms, tried to soothe her. 
'Bless you for your tender love,' she said; *oh, 
cannot you tell me of hope beyond the grave ? can 
you not assure me that I shall again be happy with 
Arundel?' 

" * Yes, dear Anna,' I replied, * I can speak of 
hope. Think of God as your Father; remember you 
have been made his regenerate child by baptism, a 
member of his Church ; if you have in any degree 
lost these privileges, which are yours by inheritance, 
He is able to restore them. Oh, seek that He may 
do so now!' 

" * Alas! I have indeed lost these privileges. Call 
me not now a member of his Church, but an outcast 
from it; an alien, and not a child. My mother 
spoke of sin,' she said ; * that there was sin wherever 
the heart was withheld from God ; and if so, my life 
has been one act of sin ; for Arundel, not God, has 
been all in all to me/ 

" She paused ; a glow of fever flushed her pale 
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cheek, and her eyes sparkled with unnatural bright- 
ness. I tried again to soothe and calm her. * Fear 
not, dear Anna,' I said ; * when you are a little bet- 
ter we shall go to England, and you will find the 
peace you seek, in renewed communion with the 
Church, and in receiving the benefit of its life-giving 
sacraments.' 

" * He died without this,* she exclaimed, with 
sudden energy ; * do you not think that he is safe ? ' 
* I trust he is,' I replied ; let us hope in the unbound- 
ed mercy of God.' 

" She looked unsatisfied, and continued for a few 
moments to watch my countenance, as if hoping that 
I would say something more. I longed to comfort 
her, but was silent, for I knew not what to say ; and 
she turned away with a look of disappointment that 
pierced me to the heart. 

"At this moment Lady Kiversdale entered, to 
say that Mr Macdonald, the venerable minister, 
had called. * Oh, let me see him!' said Anna, ear- 
nestly, as if animated by a sudden hope of receiving 
comfort from him. 

" * He wished to see you, my love,' said Lady 
Kiversdale; 'but I almost feared it would be too 
much for your strength. Do you feel able to see 
him?' 

" * Oh, yes ! it will not hurt me. Mary has more 
than once spoken to me of his kindness and sym- 
pathy to his flock, and says she never understood 
the Bible so well as since she has heard him preach.' 
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** I was not prepared to meet him with esteem. I 
could not regard with any feelings save those of 
strong disapproval, a man who, superior in intellect 
and acquirements as I knew him to be, had resided 
some years in England, where he had the fullest op- 
portunities of studying the doctrines and government 
of the Episcopal communion, and yet could remain a 
schismatic from her body, and lead his people in the 
same path of error in which he chose to tread. 

'^ I did not intend to see him ; but Anna entreated 
me to stay. ' I can have nothing to say,' she said, 
* which I would not wish you and my mother to 
hear ; and, you know, you must speak for me some- 
times ; I have not strength to say all I wish.' 

" At this moment Mr Macdonald entered ; and 
when I saw, for the first time, the almost apostolical 
dignity of his appearance, and heard the paternal 
tenderness of his tones, as he addressed Anna, my 
hostility was at an end, and I soon became an at- 
tentive and deeply-interested listener. 

" * I grieve to hear you have been so great a suf- 
ferer, Lady Arundel,' he said; *but, in the hour 
of our deepest sorrow, it is sweet to know, that 
'* whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth;" the sting 
is indeed removed from grief, when we can receive 
it as from a father's hand.' The soothing gentle- 
ness of his tone and manner seemed to tpuch Anna's 
feelings, and tears filled her eyes ; but she did not 
reply, and taking from his pocket a small Bible, he 
said, ^ Shall we read together some of the messages 
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of love which our Father has sent to comfort us, 
while we pass through this vale of tears?' He 
opened the Bible at the 14th chapter of St John. 
He read to the end of the 27th verse : Anna's gaze 
was fixed upon him, as he read, with an earnestness 
as if her very soul drank in the words of inspiration. 
When he had concluded, she repeated, * I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.' She paused. 'But these 
words were spoken to his apostles, were they not?' 
she inquired, turning towards Mr Macdonald. 

*' * It was not to his apostles only, that the 
Redeemer of the world said, "I am the way,"* 
replied Mr Macdonald, gently; and, turning to the 
10th chapter of St John, he read the words, * I am 
the door ; by me, if any man enter in, he shall be 
•aved.' 

"A gleam of hope for a moment brightened 
Anna's countenance, but it was almost immediately 
succeeded by one of doubt and perplexity. ' Enter 
in,' she repeated ; * how ? I cannot understand. Is 
baptism spoken of here?' At that moment Lady 
Eiversdale was called from the room, and I retired 
to a distant window, that Anna might feel more 
perfectly at liberty; but I believe she was hardly 
conscious of my presence. 

" * No, not baptism,' replied Mr Macdonald, 
* though that is the symbol of our entrance into the 
fold of our blessed Lord ; but /atYA, the instrument 
of our union with Him.' He turned to the 6th 
chapter of St John, and read the words, ' He that 
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believeth on me hath everlasting life, and I will 
raise him up at the last day/ 

" * Alas ! * said Anna, her habitual reserve giving 
way before Mr Maedonald's tenderness, 'how can 
/ believe ? I, who have rejected and slighted the 
Bedeemer so long — can I hope that He will save 
me?' 

^ * Jesus Christ,' said Mr Macdonald solemnly, 
* came into the world to save sinners, even the chief 
of sinners. Can you not, my dear Lady Arundel, 
believe this ? * 

" * I know not what to believe,' she replied, in 
an agitated tone ; ' my thoughts are all confused, 
and I am weak and weary/ She put her hand to 
her head, and burst into tears. Mr Macdonald 
bent over her, and soothed her with the gentlest 
tendemesss ; but in so low a tone, that I could only 
oocasionally catch a word he said. * You tell me,' 
said Anna, at length, ' that the Saviour can sympa- 
thise in human feeling ; perhaps He will forgive me, 
then, if I loved Arundel more than Him. Yet, oh ! 
the guilt was deep, but in ignorance I sinned; 1 
knew not Him from whom I turned away.' 

" 'And therefore it was, that you turned from 
Him, dear Lady Arundel. But do not seek to re- 
press the feelings He knows so well; rather rest 
them all on his bosom, the softest pillow on which 
the broken-hearted ever found repose.' 

" ' And do you think Arundel has found rest 
there ? ' said Anna, in tones that seemed as if her 
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life hung upon the reply ; ' and will He pity and for- 
give me, and take me to be with my husband in his 
presence for ever ? ' 

" * I trust it will be so, my dear friend,* replied 
Mr Macdonald. * Our gracious Lord delights to set 
the seal of immortality upon the love which He has 
formed ; He does not willingly break the ties He has 
made so strong, but gathers into one eternal home, 
the Jonathan with his David, the Naomi with her 
Ruth. Yes! we may fearlessly commit this best 
treasure of our hearts to his keeping, assured that 
He will safely keep it. But you are weary now ; 
in a few words we will ask the blessing of our 
Saviour, and then I will leave you, to return, if 
He will, to-morrow.' He knelt by her side, and, 
in accents of deep tenderness, implored for her the 
presence, the blessing, of the God of all consola- 
tion ; and then arose to go. He blessed her with 
almost a father's love; saying, as he went, ^Kest, 
dear friend, in believing and grateful thoughts of 
TTim whose love has, I trust, been set from everlast- 
ing both upon Lord Arundel and you.' 

"Anna could not reply, but he well understood 
the look that thanked him through her tears. He 
was leaving the room, when she called me to her 
side; and placing in my hand the packet of Lord 
Arundel's papers, which she constantly kept by her, 
' Give these to Mr Macdonald, dear Kate,' she said ; 
* I should like him to read them before to-morrow.' 

" Anna spoke little during that evening, but the 
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expression of her countenance was more calm than 
it had been for many days. As she lay near the 
open window, with her eyes fixed on the crimson 
clouds that lingered around the setting sun, her 
thoughts seemed engaged by some absorbing sub- 
ject ; and I almost fancied, that I marked the light 
of hope dawning in the soft eyes that had so long 
expressed only the depth of an anguish bordering 
on despair. She retired to rest rather earlier than 
usual on that night. Lady Biversdale occupied a 
couch in her daughter's dressing-^room ; and it was 
generally my office to assist Anna to undress, and 
lay her to rest for the night, (for no hand but her 
mother's or my own ever smoothed her dying pil- 
low,) while her mother made every needed arrange- 
ment in her apartment. Upon this evening Anna 
desired me to place the table, on which the night- 
lamp stood, close to her bed, and to lay her Bible 
upon it. As I did so, I believe she read the half- 
anxious expression of my couiitenance, for she smiled 
almost playfully, and said, *You fear that I shall 
lie awake half the night reading, as we used to do 
during our pensionnaire life at Paris ; but I will 
only read when sleep forsakes me, as it often does 
before morning. My time is short,' she added, 
solemnly; ' and I have much to learn, much of the 
eternity which I am about to enter, and of the God 
in whose presence I shall soon appear.' I stooped 
to kiss her cheek ; she pressed me to her heart with 
even more than her usual tenderness, and said, < God 
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bless you, Kate ! come to me as soon as you awake 
to-morrow/ I went to my room, but at that time 
I could rarely sleep longer than the weariness of the 
body absolutely required ; and long ere the rising 
of the autumn sun, I was again in Anna's room/' 

" Kate," inquired Amy suddenly, " where was 
Lord Selwood ? You never speak of him/' 

" I ought to have told you sooner," replied Lady 
Stafford, ^' that he had been obliged to go to Lon- 
don upon business, almost immediately after Lord 
Arundel's funeral ; and he had kindly begged us to 
make his house our home, so long as Anna's illness 
might require it/' 

" And was there no Lady Selwood, or any other 
member of his family, left at home?" inquired 
Amy. 

" Lady Selwood had been dead many years," re- 
plied Lady Stafford ; " and Lord Selwood's only 
son was at that time in Lidia with his regiment/' 

" Thank you," said Amy, " I understand now ; 
go on/' 

" When I entered Anna's room," continued Lady 
Stafford, ^' I found her in a quiet sleep ; her Bible 
lay open upon her bed, and her hand rested upon 
its pages, as if she had fallen asleep while reading 
them. The lamp was just expiring, and shed its 
faint light upon her pale, sweet countenance, that 
looked so still in its repose, that, for a moment, I 
almost feared that the spirit had passed away. I 
was soon relieved, for she smiled in her sleep as I 
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bent over her, and immediately awaking, said, ''I 
am glad you are here, Kate. I have had a sweet 
sleep, and such happy dreams. I thought that 
Arundel and I were together in a region of imtold 
beauty; that we were following the footsteps of the 
Saviour, and as we followed Him along the banks 
of a peaceful stream, He pointed to the smiling fields 
that lay beyond, from whence the music of harp 
notes, and the sound of many voices, stole softly 
over the water, and said, " Behold the place I have 
prepared for you.'' At that moment I awoke, and 
saw you bending over me with such looks of love. 
And is it but a dream ? Oh ! tell me, Kate, may I 
not hope that it will yet be realised?' * I trust it 
will, dear Anna,' I replied ; * your hope is placed in 
Gk>d, and He will not, I believe, withhold the grace 
you need, though you be cut ofi* from receiving it 
through the channels by which it is generally com- 
municated.' An expression of pain passed across her 
brow, and she turned silently away. For almost the 
first time in our lives, I saw that her feelings had 
not found a response in mine ; and the conviction, 
that at such a moment it could be so, fell sadly on 
my heart." 

"And why was it so, Kate?" said Amy; "why 
could you not give your friend the comfort of know- 
ing that you thought and felt as she did? I 
think," she added, " Edith would have cheered her 
more than you did. I do not think she would have 
feared to assure her of Lord Arundel's safety." 
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" Assurance of our own safety, Amy, and still 
more so that of another, is rarely attained on this 
side the grave," replied Lady Stafford, gravely ; 
'^and if I should have feared to speak too confi- 
dently even with regard to one who had closed a 
life of devoted piety in full communion with the 
church, how could I feel all the assurance you 
think I ought to have felt, in the case of my poor 
friend?" 

Lady Stafford's eyes filled with tears as she spoke ; 
and the expression of pain that clouded her brow 
touched Amy with regret for ha\dng spoken as she 
had. 

" Forgive me, Kate, for speaking of subjects upon 
which I am so ignorant. I am sure you would say 
all that was right and kind to Lady Arundel ; do not 
think any more of my foolish questions." 

Lady Stafford kissed her affectionately, and after 
a few moments' pause, resumed her tale. 

" At an early hour that forenoon Mr Macdonald 
was announced. Anna's eyes brightened with plea- 
sure when she heard his name, and she entreated he 
might be brought at once to her room. 

*' ' You look better this morning. Lady Arundel,' 
he said, as he kindly took her hand ; * how have you 
passed the night ? ' 

" * More tranquilly than I have done for long,' 
replied Anna, smiling sweetly ; * I feel quite re- 
freshed now, and able to converse.' 

" * You have not been without a companion dur- 
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ing the watches of the night, I see/ said Mr Mac- 
donald gently, laying his hand upon the open pages 
of the Bible. * Can you say with David, " My mouth 
shall praise thee with joyful lips when I remember 
thee upon my bed, and meditate upon thee in the 
night watches ? ' " 

" * I know not,' said Lady Arundel, doubtfully ; 
but I did not feel alone last night while I followed 
in thought the footsteps of the Saviour. Yet, though 
the sound of his name is sweet to me, I cannot call 
him my Saviour yet ; my sins «rise as a dark cloud 
between my soul and the light of his love.' She 
burst into tears. I had retired to a distant part of 
the room, but I felt too anxious to leave her. 

" * The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from aijil 
sin,' said Mr Macdonald, as he bent over her, with 
all a father's tenderness in his looks and words. 

*^ * But I cannot understand,' said Anna, as she 
looked up confidingly — ' my thoughts are all con- 
fused, but I will try to make you understand them.' 

" I believe I do so, my dear friend,' he replied, 
mildly ; but tell me your feelings just as they are.' 

** * A few days ago,' she said, * I had but one desire 
for the future — ^to be with Arundel. I did not feel my 
need of a Saviour, for I was not conscious of sin ; 
but when I knew that thrpugh the Saviour alone 
he hoped for admission into the realms of eter- 
nal life, I sought to follow in the path in which he 
had trodden, and hoped that thus I should follow 
him whither he had gone. I told my mother all I 
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felt, and spoke to her of the hopes that were begin- 
ning to cheer me ; but she was too tender, too faith- 
ful, to suffer me to deceive myself. She spoke to me 
of sin ; when she told me that it "was sin to withhold 
from God the love that was his due, her words 
pierced my heart, and I felt that my whole life had 
been one act of sin ; for that love has been given to 
my husband, not to God. My hopes of heaven were 
blighted then ; a dark cloud seemed to arise between 
my soul and the bright land where I trusted he 
was. I had no hope, and wished I could perish in 
my misery, as a worm that is crushed by the foot of 
a passer-by. One gleam of joy alone remained, the 
thought that he was safe ; but with it came the re- 
membrance that I was severed from him for ever. 
I dare not dwell upon these thoughts,' she continued, 
shuddering; <oh! that they might pass away as a 
troubled dream. You came to me ; surely you were 
sent, as God's messenger, to speak of hope ; your 
words fell as dew upon my weary spirit, and thoughts 
of peace began to dawn upon my soul. You told 
me of forgiveness, but I dared not call it mine ; yet 
when I remembered that " Jesus Christ had come 
into the world to save sinners" I almost ventured to 
hope, for I thought surely I may claim at least that 
name. Last night I tried to find the place where 
this was written ; I did so, and I found many declara- 
tions that seemed to bear the same message of mercy 
to the guilty ; and I see here,' she continued, laying 
her hand upon her Bible, ' a rest for the weary, and 
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a refuge for the guilty, but I know not how to reach 
it/ She paused for a moment, and then added, ' It 
is here that I feel confused : I seem to need a con- 
necting link between myself, a sinner, and the refuge 
I see afar off/ 

** * I understand your feelings well,' said Mr Mac- 
donald ; ' but tell me, do you understand the nature 
of our Lord's atonement ? ' 

** * I am not sure,' replied Anna, thoughtfully ; 
' He died to save sinners, but I do not clearly see 
how his death does so/ 

'^Mr Macdonald opened his Bible, and read the 
21st verse of the fifth chapter of 2d Corinthians : 
* He hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.' ^ Now, my dear Mend/ he said, ' what is it 
that you have described as a cloud between yourself 
and the hope of heaven ? ' 

** * Sin,' replied Anna, in a tone of deep feeling — 
'sin is that dark, dark cloud, that shuts out all the 
light and peace of heaven from my view/ 

" * And why does sin thus exclude you from the 
hope of eternal life ? ' inquired Mr Macdonald, 
gwitly. 

** Anna looked up for a moment with an expres- 
sion of surprise, but immediately answered, * Because 
the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
unrighteousness and ungodliness of man/ 

"*But if this sin were transferred to another,' 
asked Mr Macdonald, * must not the wrath also be 
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transferred, since it is against sin alone that it is 
revealed ? * 

"Anna looked earnestly at Mr Macdonald for a 
few moments : a sudden light seemed to have dawned 
upon her mind, and her countenance wore an expres- 
sion, signifying she at length began to understand a 
subject which had long and painfully engaged her 
attention. * I think I see what you mean,* said she, 
at last ; * " He hath made him to be sin for us." ' 

" * And if our sin be thus transferred to him,' said 
Mr Macdonald, ' must not the punishment fall 
where the guilt, by imputation, lies ?' 

" * Yes,' said Anna, quickly, ' I see, I understand ; 
but go on,' she added, earnestly, while her very ex*- 
istence seemed to hang upon the words that flowed 
from Mr Macdonald's lips. *Is there any thing 
more ? I do not feel as if I understood all yet.' 

" * Of what is it that you still feel your need, my 
dear friend?' inquired Mr Macdonald. 

" She hesitated. ' I am not sure,' she said, at 
length ; * even though sin were pardoned, there seems 
nothing in my soul that could merit the favour of 
God.' 

"'Do you remember the conclusion of the pas- 
sage we have just read?' he inquired, *"that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him ? " ' 

"' * I see, but do not quite know what it means,' 
she continued, thoughtfully. 

"Mr Macdonald took the Bible, and opening it. 
at the tenth chapter of St Luke's Gospel, read from 
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the 25th to the end of the 28th verse. ' You feel that 
you need such a righteousness as is here described, 
dear Lady Arundel/ he said, as he finished reading, 
* to entitle you to the favour of God, do you not ? ' 

" * I do ; you quite understand my feelings,' said 
Anna; *but how can such righteousness be mine?' 

" *It cannot be rendered to God by you, nor by 
any of the fallen race of man,' replied Mr Mac- 
donald ; * for should the most perfect of human beings 
offend but irf one point, he is guilty of all. But 
you have just been reading of a righteousness that is 
perfect ; because it is the righteousness, not of fallen 
man, but of his God. Such righteousness does merit 
the favour of God and the reward of eternal life ; 
and wherever it is found, there must that rest, and 
there must that reward be given. Now, in the pas- 
sage we have just read, God declares, that He hath 
made his Son, who knew no sin, to be sin for us. 
Upon Him, therefore, falls the punishment which we 
had deserved ; and He has, at the same time, declared, 
that we are made the righteousness of God in Him, 
upon whom must rest the favour of God, and the re- 
ward due to his perfect righteousness.' 

" Anna looked up, while an expression of rapture 
brightened her featiu'es. ' I see, I see what you mean,' 
she said ; * to us the guilty, the lost, the miserable, is 
imputed that perfect righteousness, and upon us rests 
the favour of a holy God. Oh, it is too bright, too 
precious 1 Can such glad tidings indeed be true ? ' 

<* * They are true, my dear friend,' said Mr Mac- 

L 
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donald, with much emotion ; ' they are true ; for they 
are the words of Him who is the truth; in whose 
love and faithfulness the weary and broken-hearted 
may repose more calmly than an infant sleeps in its 
mother's arms. Fear not to lean in full confidence 
upon your Kedeemer. He will wash you from your 
sins in his own blood, and clothe you in the fair robe 
of his righteousness ; and, bearing you safely through 
the storms of this life, and across the waters of Jor- 
dan, will bring you at length into his presence above, 
where, with him whom you have loved and lost, you 
shall enjoy the fulness of bliss for ever/ 

" For some time Anna answered not ; she wept, 
but her soft tears seemed to- flow from love, and 
hope, and gratitude, rather than from grief. * You 
think, then,' she said at last, ' my husband is safe ; 
yet he speaks not of all you have now taught me.' 

" * I cannot doubt that Lord Arundel is now re- 
joicing in the presence of his Saviour,' replied Mr 
Macdonald, gently; *for he felt and mourned his 
guilt as a sinner, and saw, though it were but dimly, 
the glory and the power of the Redeemer, who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost : and 
though his knowledge of Him was but imperfect, and 
his hope in Him but faint, yet think not that Jesus 
of Nazareth would look upon the trembling glance 
thus directed to Him as alone able to save, and disre- 
gard its mute appeal. No ; rather would He receive 
the wandering sheep, and bear it on his shoulders 
rejoicing to the fold of everlasting peace.' 
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" He rose and gently said, * I will not remain 
longer with you now ; I fear I have already too 
much fatigued you ; but if the Lord will, I shall see 
you to-morrow evening. In the mean time, may His 
presence be with you, and give you peace ! ' Anna 
replied not ; but as she held his hand for a moment in 
hers, I saw that a tear fell upon it ; and as the old 
man turned away, a kindred drop glistened in his 
eye. 

** From this time," continued Lady Staflford, " 1 
marked a change in the countenance of my beloved 
Anna. She did not converse much, though she 
always wished to have her mother and me near her ; 
but I had been accustomed from her childhood to 
watch in her expressive features every emotion of 
the mind, and I did not now need her words to tell 
me what was passing there. Mr Macdonald visited 
her almost every day, but I was only occasionally 
present during their interviews. She always ap- 
peared more happy after he had been with her, and 
it was the delight of his heart to soothe and cheer her 
gentle spirit. Their love for each other became like 
that of father and child. 

" Anna's Bible, and the papers left by Lord 
Arundel, were never absent from her pillow ; and I 
often marked, as I sat in my accustomed place by 
her couch, that, wholly unconscious of my observa- 
tion, she would study the pages of these cherished 
companions, until tears, that were not all of sorrow, 
flowed down her fair cheek ; then, raising her eyes. 
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she would fix them on the calm blue sky with the 
gaze of an exile, who longs to reach his home, and 
rejoices that that home is already within his view. 

** One evening, about a week after the last con- 
versation which I have related as passing between 
Anna and Mr Macdonald, my dear friend had been 
unusually languid and restless, and had retired to 
rest earlier than was her custom. A night-lamp 
was placed on the table near her ; and, opening her 
Bible, as she usually did at this hour, she tried to 
read. The efibrt, however, was too great. ' Will 
y<M read to me, dearest mother?' said she, placing 
the holy volume in Lady Kiversdale's hand ; ' I can- 
not read for myself; my poor head is so weary.' 

" * Are you not too weary to listen, my child ? ' 
said her mother, gently. 

" * Not too weary to listen to the words of my 
Saviour,' replied Anna, earnestly, as the tears for a 
moment filled her soft eyes ; ' his words fall upon 
my heart like dew upon the thirsty grass.' 

" Lady Eiversdale did not reply : she kissed 
Anna's cheek as she took the Bible from her hand, 
and then, seating herself by the bed, opened the 
sacred volume. It lay, however, for a few mo- 
ments unheeded on her lap, while she fixed her eyes, 
with an earnest and inquiring gaze, upon her daugh- 
ter's countenance. Anna met, and seemed to read 
the glance ; a slight flush for an instant crossed her 
features, as, in a half-hesitating tone, she said, ' You 
think, dear mother, that I feel the heawti/ of religion ; 
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but you fear lest I should not sufficiently feci, as a 
lost and guilty sinner, my need of a Saviour.' She 
paused for a few moments, and then added, ' 1 can- 
not speak much on these subjects, for though they 
now almost constantly occupy my thoughts, they are 
new to me, and I am too ignorant rightly to express 
my feelings ; yet I wish to comfort you. It is true, 
that the Lord Jesus appears to me to be the ^' chief 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely:" it is 
true, that the perfection df his character, and the 
glory of his love, have opened before me a field of 
beauty from which I am unwilling to withdraw my 
regards. But, oh I far more than that, I love Him 
because he first loved me ; and I feel, dear mother, 
that I can even " glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me;" I can even 
rejoice to feel myself the weakest and worst of sin- 
ners, because the love and power of my Lord will 
be the more highly magnified in saving such a one 
asL' 

" She paused. Never before had she spoken so 
openly of her own feelings ; and the effort seemed 
a painful one. 

" ' Forgive me, my child,' said Lady Riversdale, 
* if I have appeared to doubt ; I only feared, lest 
your deep love of the beautiful should have led you 
to suffer the great truths of revelation to rest too 
much in your imagination, without suflftciently af- 
fecting your heart. But now I doubt no longer. 
Unto them that believe, Christ is precious ; Is he 
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not, my Anna, precious to you?' Anna did not 
reply in words, but the look that met her mother's 
gaze was enough ; and Lady Riversdale continued : 
* It is when the soul of man has found that rest in 
the bosom of its Saviour which it vainly sought else- 
where, that all its redeemed powers are at liberty to 
imbibe, in their very depths, the infinite beauty of 
his workmanship ; and oh I as the face of nature 
smiles in more radiant loveliness when lighted by 
the beams of the risen sun, so do all the words of 
our Saviour wear a celestial brightness when con- 
templated in the light of his forgiving love/ She 
paused; and reading from the sacred Book which 
she held in her hand, a few verses which blended 
weU with the sentiments which she had just ex- 
pressed, she kissed Anna, and partly drawing her 
curtains to shade her from the light, left her to a 
needed repose. 

" Anna's strength seemed revived on the follow- 
ing morning, and a few subsequent days passed 
without any perceptible change. One day, to- 
wards the close of the succeeding week, she seemed 
so unusually well, I almost ventured to indulge a 
faint hope that she might recover. She was lying 
upon her couch near the window, and had been 
watching for some time the declining rays of the 
sun, as it slowly sank to rest under a canopy of 
gorgeous clouds, and poured a flood of light upon 
the balcony before our windows. She conversed 
with me, for a few minutes, with a playfulness and 
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animation which I had not seen before, since the 
wreck of her earthly happiness ; but soon sank into 
silence ; and, resting her gaze upon the tranquil sky, 
she became so absorbed in contemplation as almost 
to forget my presence. 

'^ Long and earnestly did I watch that peaceful 
countenance, and a world of thought passed through 
my mind as I looked at her. I remembered the 
early days which we had passed together, and re- 
traced the period of her married life. Her life 
throughout had been like an April day — herself, a 
being of smiles and tears ; for even on her brightest 
hours the gloom, that at last so darkly clouded her 
day, had cast its shadow ; and when her cup of hap- 
piness was full, her spirit trembled with the fore- 
boding that it would soon be dashed to the earth. 
Yet, though a tinge of sadness had blended even 
with her brightest feelings, pure and deep had been 
my Anna's joy. She had drawn gladness from all 
that was lovely in nature, or noble in mind; and 
her heart rested with a deep confiding peace in the 
love that had siu'rounded her from infancy. The 
flush of joy that mantled on her cheek, the eloquent 
feeling that beamed in her eyes, were familiar to 
my memory ; but never before had I seen a peace 
so tranquil, a rest so profound, as that which now 
breathed from her features. It was like the calm 
beauty of the summer sky, when the clouds that 
shaded its noontide had passed as a scroll from its 
dear blue depths, and the rain-drops that hung 
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heavy on the green earth glistened still in its part- 
ing beam. 

" I know not how long a time had passed, when 
Anna seemed to remember I was near her. Turning 
towards me, she smiled sweetly, and clasped my 
hand in hers. 'I have been thinking,' she said, 
* of the Psalmist's sweet words, " I shall behold thy 
face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied when I 
awake with thy likeness." Ah ! what a flood of 
gladness is borne upon the heart when we realise 
the moment in which we shall hear the Saviour's 
voice, behold His face, and receive His welcome to 
our eternal home ! Oh ! Kate, the anguish that I 
have suffered seems exhaled- like a mist in the sun- 
shine, when I think of meeting my husband in the 
presence of oiu* Lord. While he was with me 
I lived but in his presence; I had not learned to 
look upon the Saviour as our all — mine and his ; 
on the contrary, not a thought could stray firom him 
who was the object of my heart's idolatry ; and when 
that object was taken from me, I was more than 
desolate. It was not as if the companion, the friend 
were gone; it was as if my own spirit had been 
rent in twain, and the half of every thought and 
feeling torn away. But light has arisen in that 
midnight darkness. I have learned to know Him 
who can retwine the severed cords ; and having led 
us both to believe on Him, can reunite us in His 
presence, and in the enjoyment of His love for ever. 
I love Him because He hsus shed His blood to ransom 
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us, has enabled us to flee to Him as an almighty Sa- 
viour, and has redeemed our life from destruction ; 
I love Him because He has rescued our souls from 
the power of the grave ; and oh ! how gratefully I 
love Him, as the true source of love and its resting- 
place to eternity! My love for my husband has 
been truly a species of idolatry ; yet never did it 
roll so deep, and pure, and full, as it has rolled since 
I have been enabled to merge it in the ocean of the 
love of God. I long to behold my Saviour ; to 
bring to His feet the object of my earthly love, and 
to pour forth my heart's deep praise for that and 
every other good which He has given me to enjoy/ 

** She paused, raised her beaming eyes to heaven, 
and appeared already to have reached, in thought, 
the home where she longed to be. I could not meet 
the rapture which evidently filled her heart ; I feared 
she was unduly sure of eternal happiness ; I could 
not bear to pain her ; yet I dared not to be silent. 
* My Anna,' I said, * how few of our best and holiest 
men venture to express the assurance which you feel ; 
must not some degree of doubt be ever our portion 
in this life?'" 

" Why did you say that, Kate ?" exclaimed Amy ; 
" it was cruel to disturb her. If she believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, was she not as safe as the holiest 
men could be?" 

" I know not. Amy," replied Lady Stafford grave- 
ly. " I trust she was ; but though I rejoiced in 
Annit's happiness, I should have deemed her more 
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safe had she been less assured ; and at such a mo- 
ment I could not dissemble." 

Amy did not reply. Lady Stafford was silent for 
a few moments, but her countenance retained the 
expression of pain that Amy's remark had occa- 
sioned. Amy observed it ; and there seemed a con- 
flict in her mind between conviction that her cousin 
was wrong, and a desire to comfort her. 

" Go on, dear Kate," she said at last ; " perhaps 
you are right ; yet I am sure Edith would have 
thought Anna quite safe. I wish Edith were here, 
that you might talk with her** 

"I, too, wish Edith were here," replied Lady 
Stafford, sighing deeply. Then, after a few mo- 
ments' silence, she resumed her tale. 

" There had been a time when the least expres- 
sion of difference of opinion on my part would have 
shaken Anna in that which she held ; but now, 
though a momentary shadow crossed her brow, on 
finding that on this most important of all subjects 
we did not feel as one, she seemed troubled, rather 
because I did not enjoy the ftdl rest which she 
experienced, than because she doubted whether she 
herself might safely repose in that rest. *Why 
should doubt be our portion, Kate,* she said, * when 
our Lord himself has said, " Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in nowise cast out ?" I know that I have 
come to Him, for I have found Him ; and can I 
doubt his love, his power, his faithfulness? No, 
Kate; I rejoice because God is my rock, and the 
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High God my Redeemer ; and because I know, that 
He is strong in power; and not one redeemed by 
Him shall perish/ She ceased. A sudden paleness 
overspread her countenance ; I saw she was fainting, 
and hastened to support her. She opened her eyes 
as I rested her head on my bosom, and smiled sweetly 
upon me : her lips moved ; and I bent to catch the 
sound. ' Who shall separate us,' she murmured, 

* from the love* the last word trembled upon 

her lips ; she pressed my hand, and a faint sigh 
fanned my cheek. It was the last" 

Lady Stafford ceased. Amy spoke not ; but the 
pressure of her cousin's hand, and the expression of 
her tearful eyes, told how deeply she sympathised in 
the long-cherished grief now revealed to her. " We 
laid my Anna by her husband's side, in the old cha- 
pel of Glen Morven," continued Lady Stafford, after 
an interval of silence that had conveyed to her heart, 
more powerfully than words could have done, the 
balm of Amy's sympathy ; " and placed over her 
tomb a tablet of pure white marble, bearing the 
names of the departed, and underneath the words, 

* They were lovely and pleasant in their lives ; 
and in their deaths they were not divided.' 

On the following day Lady Riversdale and I left 
Glen Morven, and returned to the South, to super- 
intend the sad arrangements which it was necessary 
to make before Lady Riversdale could proceed to 
her own homo. During the early part of our jour- 
ney I tried to comfort and support the bereaved 
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mother, while I felt that her sympathy and tender- 
ness upheld me. But, as we drew near her home, 
and every part of the way was associated with our 
lost Anna, we both became silent, and seemed each 
to forget the other's presence in memories of the 
past. The cottage-doors were all shut as we passed 
through the village ; the window-blinds drawn down ; 
and the silence of midnight pervaded the street. We 
saw no one as we drove along, till we came to the 
last cottage, near the door of which stood — half 
concealed by a spreading lime-tree that shaded the 
thatch — a young woman, over whom Anna had 
watched with a sister's tenderness, during a long 
and dangerous illness, which had succeeded the birth 
of her last child. She gazed at the carriage for a 
moment with a look of anguish ; then, covering her 
face with her apron, hurried into the cottage, and 
closed the door. The old porter uncovered his gray 
locks, and bowed in silence, as we passed the castle 
gates. The sable escutcheon already hung upon the 
walls ; and the household servants, attired in deep 
mourning, received us in silence as we entered the 
hall. Lady Kiversdale bowed as we passed through 
their long line to the saloon, from which a glass- 
door opened into the flower-garden, which had been 
Anna's peculiar care. She gazed long and anxiously 
on each familiar object that surrounded us; then, 
turning towards me, she clasped my arm with almost 
convulsive energy, and exclaimed, with a sudden 
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burst of the anguish she had long suppressed, ' Call 
me no more Naomi ; call me Marah : I went out full, 
and the Lord hath brought me home empty !' " 

Lady Stafford paused, overcome by her recollec- 
tions of the scene she had described. At this mo- 
ment, a time-piece, which stood near, struck the hour 
of two. " How wrong have I been. Amy," said she, 
"to suffer you to be so late in retiring to rest! 
Come now, my child, and seek the repose which 
those pale cheeks call for." 

" I could not have slept sooner, Kate," said Amy, 
as she rose to accompany her cousin ; " so my going 
to bed would have been of no use." 

As they passed through the gallery, on their way 
to Amy's room, they were met by Lady Berresford, 

who had just returned from the Duchess of L ^'s. 

" My dear Amy," said she, " why have you been so 
late in going to rest ? You might as well have been 
with me ; and I am so anxious to have you with me 
again. For my sake, do take better care of yourself 
while you remain at home." 

" I will do any thing for your sake, dear aunt," 
said Amy, playfully, as she accompanied Lady Ber- 
resford to her room ; " any thing but listen all night 
to the Duke of L ." 

Lady Berresford looked half-displeased. " I assure 
you, Amy, that his Grace was most agreeable. He 
spent the greater part of the evening with me, tell- 
ing me various anecdotes of his late excursion to the 
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Continent ; and he inquired most particularly about 
you ; whether you were sufficiently recovered to see 
morning visitors ; and whether there were any chance 
of your being at the opera on Saturday." 

" I am much obliged to him," replied Amy, care- 
lessly ; " I wish you had told his Grace, that as soon 
as I am able to receive morning visitors, I shall an- 
nounce it by going out. But whom did you meet 
to-night beside the Duke of L ?" 

" I believe I met every one that was worth meet- 
ing," replied Lady Berresford. " There were a niun- 
ber of literary people, and their conversation was 
very scientific, and, I dare say, very delightful. That 
reminds me that Paget was among them. I must say 
I never admired him so much as I did to-night. He 
is so graceful, and has so decidedly an air distingtie ; 
and, though I do not believe there was any one pre- 
sent whose talents were at once so brilliant and so 
profound, he is so perfectly free from the pretension 
of a savatit** 

Amy now listened with a greater appearance of 
interest. 

" I am glad to hear," said Lady Stafford, " that 
Mr Paget has returned. Do you know when he 
arrived, mama?" 

" Only a few hours ago, my love," replied Lady 
Berresford ; " and I assure you, he was exceedingly 
disappointed to find that neither you nor Amy were 
of the party to-night. However, I dare say you will 
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soon see him ; he said something, I think, about call- 
ing to-morrow. His brother, too, was there ; look- 
ing wretchedly ill. But I must leave you now, my 
dear loves ; good-night ;" and, kissing first Amy, and 
then her daughter, Lady Berresford left the room. 

A sudden change in her aunt's tone, as she bade 
her good-night, made Amy look up with a feeling of 
surprise. Lady Berresford looked grave ; and an 
expression of melancholy thoughtfulness, such as her 
features rarely wore, overspread her countenance. 
Amy turned to her cousin. She had become deadly 
pale ; and as she prised Amy to her bosom, and 
bade her "good-night," the lips that touched her 
cheek were cold as ice. 

" You are ill, dear Kate ; what can I do for you V 
said Amy, in alarm. 

" No, no, dear Amy ; I only felt a little faint ; I 
am better now ;" and recovering, by a strong effort, 
her self-command. Lady Stafford repeated her affec- 
tionate " good-night," and left Amy to spend the 
next hour in fruitless conjectures as to the cause of 
the unaccountable emotion which her quick eye had 
traced. 

Amy did not sleep until the morning was far ad- 
vanced, and awoke with a severe headach. Languid 
and weary, however, as she felt, a sense of depression, 
that made the stillness that reigned around oppres- 
sive to her spirit, led her to seek relief in change of 
place ; and summoning Eanchette to her assistance, 
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she hastily completed her toilette, and proceeded to 
her cousin's apartment. She found Lady Stafford 
busily engaged in writing. 

" You should not have risen, dear Amy," she said, 
as she looked anxiously at her pale features. " I 
inquired, as I left my room, whether you were 
awake ; and was told me you were not, or I would 
have seen you ere now." 

" I could not rest longer, Kate, so I thought it 
better to come here," replied Amy ; " but will your 
letters engage you long this morning ?" 

" I have finished all but one, and Lord Stafford is 
anxious that it should be sent by the first post, or I 
would not write while you are with me. But have 
you breakfasted ?" 

" No ; I would rather not have any thing." 

"Nay, this will not do, love," said Lady Stafford, 
rising; "while I finish my letter, you must have 
some coffee, and then we will read together. Shall 
you like this?" 

" Oh, very much, Kate," replied Amy ; " I feel 
very sad this morning, and long to have some read- 
ing or conversation with you. I cannot dismiss from 
my mind the scenes you described last night." 

Amy would gladly have recalled these words, when 
she saw the expression of pain that they called forth 
in Lady Stafford's countenance. 

" I shall soon be ready to join you, dear Amy," 
said her cousin, gently ; " and a little reading will, 
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perhaps, be good for both of us this morning. We 
must learn to keep even our best and purest feelings 
under command when duty requires it." 

Amy for a moment felt pained, she scarcely knew 
why ; but she remained silent while Lady Stafford 
arranged the cushions of an easy-chair near the win- 
dow, and then resumed her writing. She had sealed 
and dispatched her letters, ere Amy had concluded a 
train of thought upon that repression of feeling which 
her cousin's last words had recommended ; and the 
cup of coffee remained untasted, when Lady Stafford 
turned to rejoin her in their usual morning employ- 
ments. Amy, half-smiling, hastily drank it off. *^ I 
have finished my task now, Kate," she said, " and 
am ready ; but must we read this morning ? I think 
I would rather talk with you," 

" I think reading will do us more good. Amy," 
replied Lady Stafford, as she drew her chair near to 
her cousin, and placed an open volume upon the 
table before them. " Most gladly at another time 
will I talk with you upon subjects so sweet to me 
as those connected with the memory of my beloved 
Anna ; but your mind, dear Amy, is now languid 
and depressed, and needs the refreshment of variety ; 
and in a world where so many claims of a social and 
relative nature press even upon our hours of sorrow, 
it is well to cultivate the habit of self-command, and 
be able, whatever be the state of our feelings, to give 
attention to the duty of the present moment." 

M 
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Amy was silent for a few moments, but her 
countenance wore an expression of rather disturbed 
thought. 

" I do not like the idea of repression, KAte," she 
said at last ; ** if our feelings be right in themselves, 
why should we not indulge them ? " 

" I have not spoken of repression, dear Amy, but 
of self-command. All the powers with which man 
was created are essentially good ; and man is, in one 
sense, the same being now that he was before the 
fall ; but the fall was twofold : — ^the powers of his 
nature have lost their internal balance and their 
right direction. The renovation that we need is 
abo twofold ; we want the will to do, and desire, 
that which is right, and also that internal regulation 
of our faculties which might secure to each its due 
place and influence in our moral constitution. Now 
there are many feelings, dear Amy, which, though 
innocent and right in themselves, may yet, by acting 
out of proportion, incapacitate us for duty, and be 
the cause of much that is positively wrong ; and 
characters of ardent feeling, like yours, are peculi- 
arly liable to err in this manner. Therefore it is I 
would urge you, dear Amy, to cultivate a habit of 
steady self-command ; and guard against being hin- 
dered by feelings, however pained or excited, in the 
performance of duties which God and your fellow- 
creatures demand." 

Amy had listened with deep interest to the first 
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part of Lady Stafford's remarks, but she seemed a 
little pained by their personal application ; and though 
she grasped her cousin's hand affectionately, tears 
filled her eyes. 

At this moment, and before she had time to reply, 
Mr Paget was announced, and Amy turned, not un- 
willingly, from thoughts that were rather disquiet- 
ing, to enjoy the conversation of one in whose society 
she always found pleasure. 



^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A GLOW of pleasure flushed Lady Stafford's counte- 
nance as she rose to meet her friend — a pleasure 
wannly responded to on his part; though Amy 
marked in the manner of both a slight degree of 
embarrassment, that suggested the idea that some 
painful association, which each felt conscious was oc- 
cupying the mind of the other, had been awakened. 

"I had wished to see you ere now," said Mr 
Paget, as he took his accustomed seat near the 
window ; " but I arrived in town last night too late 
to permit the hope that I should find you at home ; 

and therefore hastened to the Duchess of L 's 

fSte, thinking I should be sure to meet you there. 
I was disappointed, as you know ; but I regretted 
the cause, which I learned from Lady Berresford, 
still more than the delay of my anticipated plea- 
sure." 

He looked with an expression of the kindest inte- 
rest at Amy, and asked, " Have you been long an 
invalid. Miss Harrington? I fear the excitement 
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and fatigue of a town life have been too much for 
you." 

" Oh, no I " said Amy, smiling ; " I have not yet 
tried a town life long enough to be exhausted by it. 
I was rather worn out, indeed, for a few days ; but 
I am quite well again, although I have been so 
happy in my quiet evenings here, that I feel half 
unwilling to acknowledge myself able to go out." 

Mr Paget smiled. " Ah ! " said he, " such plea- 
sures as you have here are rarely to be found in the 
world's bustling thoroughfares. How rarely are the 
charms of intellectual intercourse, or the exchange 
of nature's finest sympathies, to be found in what is 
called society ! How miserably does man fall short 
of the high destinies of his nature ! I felt this," he 
continued, after a short pause, "most forcibly last 
night. I was surrounded by many whom I knew to 
be gifted with high intellectual powers, and whose 
private life was. marked by the exercise of the ten- 
derest social feelings; yet for some time it seemed 
as if they were overborne by the tide of vanity and 
frivolity around them, instead of holding up, to stem 
that torrent, the high standard of moral excellence, 
elevated by our Creator as the goal towards which 
He would have us to press. For the hundredth 
time, the question presented itself to my mind, 
* What b the cure for this moral degeneracy, which 
was never, perhaps, so strongly marked as in the 
present day, in our own favoured country, and in 
this boasted age of civilisation and refinement ? 



> » 
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" Alas!" said Lady Staflford, "it is not easy to 
find an answer to that oft-repeated question; yet 
the first step, perhaps, to discovering the cure of an 
evil is to find out its cause ; and the cause, I fear, 
is, in this case, scarcely more difficult to trace than 
the effect." 

" No," replied Mr Paget ; " man erects himself 
into the centre of his own little sphere ; no wonder, 
then, that we find a competition of innumerable 
little cii'cles continually interfering with one another, 
instead of the order and harmony of the great sys- 
tem originally formed by our Almighty Father, to 
move round Him as its centre and its sun. How 
miserably disappointed do we feel, when, after having 
studied the original constitution of human nature, 
and admired the strength and beauty of its elements, 
we come forth from retirement to trace the social 
combinations and practical working of these ele- 
ments as they actually exist! One feels almost 
tempted, while looking around on the gay circles of 
fashion, to inquire, * Are these aimless, heartless 
beings indeed the ruins of the originally exalted 
nature of man ? ' " 

"Yes," said Lady Stafford, "one often contem- 
plates these living ruins with feelings akin to those 
with which we look upon the fallen monuments of 
Home's ancient grandeur; but the question, * Can 
these ruins be restored ? ' presents itself to the mind 
in the first instance, with a depth and solemnity 
which could never belong to it in the second. While 
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we contemplate the moral ruin, we cannot forget 
that, low as it has fallen, it is the ruined work of an 
Almighty architect — a work designed for eternal 
duration ; and we behold in it now the destinies of 
eternity levelled with the dust." 

" It is so, indeed," replied Mr Paget ; " and the 
question which you have asked is one that oW are, 
in some degree, called upon to answer. It is of 
little use to mourn over the ruins ; it is the mission 
of every one who shares in that fallen nature to aid, 
in his own sphere and measure, in restoring them. 
But you must not beguile me thus," continued he, 
starting up, as a time-piece struck the hour of two ; 
^'an important law-suit is pending this afternoon, 
and I must not disappoint my client's hopes. May 
I hope to meet you at the Opera on Saturday even- 
ing?" he added, addressing Lady Stafford, but 
directing, by a momentary glance of his eye, the 
question to Amy also. 

" I think we shall be there," replied Lady Staf- 
ford. " Amy wishes to go, and I trust being there 
for an hour will not fatigue her too much. But tell 
me how soon you expect Lady Biversdale? The 
last time I heard from her, she said she intended to 
come to town for a few weeks before the close of the 
season." 

" Oh, I heard from her this morning. She will 
be with me the beginning of next week. She de- 
sired me to say, with her affectionate love, that she 
would let you know as soon as the day for her arri- 
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val here was fixed ; and that she was most happy in 
the prospect of so soon seeing you again." 

"Dear Lady Kiversdale!" said Lady Stafford, 
while an expression of deep emotion passed across 
her features ; " how I have longed to see her once 
more ! " She paused for a moment ; then added, in 
a tone of unusual restraint, that instantly attracted 
Amy's attention, " Lord Kiversdale has returned 
from Italy ; mama told me she met him last night. 
Do you think his health is improved by his residence 
in the south?" 

" I fear there is little reason to anticipate his per- 
manent restoration," replied Mr Paget ; " but he is 
certainly better than when he went to Italy; and 
the physicians think that he may, without danger, 
spend the summer in his native country. I fear he 
will not be permitted to remain with us after its 
close." 

Amy had been watching the countenances of both 
the interlocutors as they spoke ; and she saw that a 
slight flush tinged Mr Paget*s cheek while he fixed 
his mild gaze, with an expression of which Amy 
vainly strove to understand the cause, upon the 
countenance of her cousin. Lady Stafford's cheek 
was pale, and her voice as calm as ever ; but Amy 
was so well accustomed to read her feelings, that 
the unusual emotion which lay beneath that quiet 
exterior could not escape her notice. When Mr 
Paget left the room, Lady Stafford turned towards 
the window, and stood for a few moments gazing 
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from it, as if intensely occupied by some object that 
met her view, although the deep blue of a summer's 
sky, and the tall trees of the Square, could only 
thence be seen. When she turned again to Amy, 
h^ manner was calm as ever ; and the emotion that 
agitated her, of whatever nature it might be, had 
retired for a time to the recesses of her own heart. 

" You will soon see Lady Riversdale, Amy," she 
said ; " and I am sure you will love her. How many 
remembrances of the past does the thought of seeing 
her once more recall to my mind ! " 

" I felt almost startled," said Amy, " when Mr 
Paget said Lady Riversdale would be in town so 
soon. All you have told me seems so like a story of 
the past that I can hardly imagine any one of whom 
you spoke is still a living member of the society in 
which you move ; and I know not how it is, I had 
almost forgotten that Lady Riversdale is the mother 
of Mr Paget. Is she like him, or like your early 
fiiead ? " 

" I think you will trace in her a resemblance to 
the picture which you have seen," replied Lady Staf- 
ford ; " though the character of the countenance is 
not wholly the same. But have you not traced Mr 
Paget's likeness to the picture of my beloved Anna ? 
How often do I almost fancy that I see her smile 
again in his ! " 

"Yes," replied Amy, thoughtfully; "I thought 
Mr Paget very like that beautiful picture while he 
was talking with you to-day. I trace so much of 
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the same expression ; the tenderness and sadness of 
his eyes, mingled as they were, ahnost like those of 
the portrait animated. Is it not unusual, Kate, for 
one who has lived so much in the world, and been so 
constantly engaged in public business, to retain such 
tenderness and depth of feeling ? " 

" I fear it is indeed unusual," replied Lady Staf- 
ford ; " and where we do find such feelings, Amy, 
flourishing in all their native power and beauty, 
though in so ungenial an atmosphere, they afford an 
evidence of no common strength as well as tender- 
ness of character. Many are the sensitive natures 
which are blighted by the world's chill breath ; and 
many are the bright hopes, the glowing feelings, that 
it nips in the bud ; but where we find a character not 
only flourishing in this corrupted soil, and untainted 
by the poisonous atmosphere around it, but shedding 
its healthful fragrance upon every passer-by, we can 
trace in the delicate balance of its inborn tenderness 
and strength, a beautiful, though, alas ! an imperfect 
specimen of what the nature of man was originally 
meant to be. How like," she continued, thought- 
fully, " is Mr Paget, in this balance of character, to 
my beloved Anna ! What an almost perfect being 
would she have been had she never strayed from the 
blessed fold of the Church ! had all her deep feelings, 
all her lofty aspirations, found the channels which 
the Church offers to the yearnings of her faithful 
children's hearts ! " 

^' But surely, Kate, she found at last all that you 
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could desire for her/' said Amy, looking doubtfully 
st her cousin's countenance as Lady Stafford uttered 
her concluding words. '^ Lady Arundel at last be- 
lieved in our Lord Jesus Christ, and became all you 
could wish. You must be happy about her now, are 
you not ? " 

" You have asked a question, Amy, which I often 
vainly try to answer," replied Lady Stafford, while 
an expression of deepest sadness clouded her brow. 
** I truH my Anna died a member of the Apostoli- 
cal Church — an inheritor of all the covenanted mer- 
cies of God: but — oh, that fearful but! — ^I cannot 
always banish these harrowing doubts." She paus- 
ed : a deep flush, succeeded by a deadly paleness, 
passed across her cheek; she put her hand to her 
brow with an expression almost of agony, such as 
Amy had never before seen her features wear. 
Alarmed by an emotion so unusual. Amy bitterly 
reproached herself for having led to a subject that 
excited it. 

" Mr Macdonald," she said, ^' was quite satisfied ; 
he thought Lady Arundel truly believed in the 
Saviour." 

" I could not trust Mr Macdonald's opinion of my 
poor friend's state," replied Lady Stafford, with more 
severity of manner than Amy ever witnessed in her 
before. " How often, during the time he visited her, 
did I regret that no one was near who bore a Di- 
vinely attested mission to lead my erring friend 
within the precincts of the fold from which she had 
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strayed ; and I could not but feel a heavy respon- 
sibility rested upon the head of him who had dwelt 
so long within the shining of the light he rejected/* 

" What do you mean, Kate ? what light did Mr 
Macdonald reject ? " 

" I thought I had told you/' replied her cousin, 
" that Mr Macdonald spent some years in England. 
He was the minister of a Presbyterian place of wor- 
ship in London, and enjoyed the intimate compan- 
ionship of many of the most pious and learned of 
our clergy. It was the knowledge of these facts 
that made me think him so deeply blameable ; and 
yet there was something in the mild dignity of his 
appearance, the winning gentleness of his tone and 
manner, that almost disarmed my hostility. When 
I heard him, with all the power of eloquence, and 
all the tenderness of the deepest feeling, unfolding 
those truths which he believed sufficient for salva- 
tion, and pouring balm into the wounded heart 
which I would have given worlds so to soothe, I 
sometimes hardly knew whether to reproach or feel 
grateful; whether to regret, or rejoice, that my 
Anna had such a comforter near to cheer her dying 
bed. These, however, were but moments of feeling. 
During the intervals when her strength would per- 
mit, I read to Anna from the works of our venerable 
divines, and employed every argument to induce her 
to adopt, in its fullest extent, the belief, though, 
alas ! she could no longer participate in the rites, of 
our beloved Church. She appeared to listen while 
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I read, but too often it grieved me to trace in the 
countenance I knew so well, that her thoughts were 
far away. She listened, with her usual gentle at* 
tention, to all I said, but rarely replied ; and appear- 
ed to avoid those subjects upon which our opinions 
were so different. * I am too weak now to enter 
with you, Eate, upon all the topics that would once 
so deeply have interested me,' she said to me one 
day, after I had been reading her a work that had 
recently been published at Oxford ; * alas ! there is 
much I wished to say to you, which I fear must re- 
main unsaid, for my mortal life is fast ebbing away. 
But I would say a few words ere I go ; and, oh ! 
receive them, Kate, as my dying testimony; trea- 
sure them as a message from the eternal world to 
which I am hastening, for the light of that world is 
shining around me while I speak. Christ is all, and 
in all. He is all my salvation ; his love is my light 
in death ; his finished work is the rock upon which 
my foot standeth firm, as I pass through the dark 
waters of Jordan. Ignorant as a babe do I feel 
myself ; and many of the subjects of which you 
read require an exertion of thought of which I am 
no longer capable ; but the lessons my mother 
taught me in my infant days, breathe over my spirit 
now with all the freshness of morning ; and, oh ! 
with what adoring gratitude do I feel, that all that 
is needful for eternal salvation may be understood 
even by a little child.' " 

** Was it not strange," inquired Amy, shaking off 
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the tears that hung unheeded on her eyelashes, 
" that Lady Arundel should so readily have imbibed 
infidel sentiments, after she had been so carefully 
instructed by her mother in the religion of the 
Bible?" 

"It did not surprise, though it deeply pained 
me," replied Lady Stafford. " Amid all the cling- 
ing tenderness of her character, my beloved Anna 
possessed intellectual powers of no ordinary depth ; 
and the strong tendency of her mind was to inves- 
tigate every subject that presented itself for consi- 
deration ; to reason on her system of belief, and to 
receive, as matters of faith, only those truths whose 
existence was demonstrated to her understanding. 
The depth of feeling, and devoted strength of her 
affections, constituted a beautiful balance to her 
vivid powers of reason, and gave the whole charac- 
ter that peculiar softness of colouring which so 
often led strangers to suppose it a character more 
remarkable for tenderness than for strength. But 
the very strength of feeling which would have prov- 
ed her safeguard, had she been united to a man of 
truly religious character, formed the readiest chan- 
nel for conveying the seeds of error to her mind. 
Her love for her husband was a passion that absorb- 
ed, with resistless power, every opposing feeling. 
Lord Arundel's intellect, to which she delighted to 
submit her own, was of the highest order ; and his 
infidel principles were presented to her view clothed 
in the fairest garb of moral excellence, and support- 
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ed by all the eloquence of genius. Lady Rivers- 
dale holds, in its fullest extent, that doctrine so fatal 
to the Church's well-being — ^the right of private 
judgment; and Anna had been taught to seek for 
herself a system of belief in that very volume whose 
inspiration now became a matter of doubt. It was 
no wonder, then, she rejected the teaching of a 
church whose dictates she never held to be of pri- 
mary authority ; no wonder, that the doctrines which 
she believed herself qualified to interpret, she now 
felt herself at liberty to reject ; and the rites and 
ceremonies whose Divine authority she had never 
been taught to respect, should now appear to her 
but as human inventions, which it mattered little 
whether she reverenced or not. The whole tide of 
her feelings was borne into the channel in which 
her husband's flowed ; and if her intellect were less 
than satisfied, it was at least influenced, and well 
content to be guided, as it respected its remaining 
doubts, by the object of her heart's deep aflection. 
The language of her life was, in fact, that which 
characterised her dying bed, * I will believe as my 
husband believed.' " 

Lady Stafford paused; then added, in a tone of 
deep emotion, <^ Oh, that she may have found grace 
at last ; and that her desire to return to the blessed 
fold whence she had strayed, may have been grant- 
ed, though the opportunity to do so was withheld !" 

Amy sighed deeply, but remained silent ; an ex- 
]()ression of mingled perplexity and sadness lingered 
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for some time on her brow, and was only half dis- 
pelled when Lady Stafford, after a short silence of 
painful thought, repressed, by a visible effort, those 
remembrances of the past which were crowding 
upon her mind, and rang the bell to order the car- 
riage; whilst, drawing Amy tenderly towards her, 
she kissed her cheek, and said, ^'You must come 
with me, my child, to revive those pale looks with 
the air of the Park ; I have suffered you to be too 
long engaged in conversation, such as I deprecated 
this morning, as being injurious to you in your pre- 
sent state." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Where does Lady Biversdale generally reside ? *' 
inquired Amy of her cousin^ after the first part of 
their drive had passed in silence, during which each 
seemed busily occupied with her own thoughts. 

" Since the period of Anna's death," replied Lady 
Stafford, ^'she has resided chiefly at Cleveland 
Abbey, in Warwickshire. With the exception of 
short annual visits to town, and the residence of a 
few months in Italy, she has scarcely left her home 
since the time I accompanied her thither, a few 
months after our melancholy sojourn in Scotland." 

" And does no other member of her family reside 
there?" inquired Amy; "I think you said Lady 
Arundel was her only daughter?" 

" She was so ; and, from her very childhood, was 
the companion and friend of her mother, and the 
source of her chief earthly happiness; but whilst 
almost sinking under the blow that bereft her of 
one 80 deeply loved. Lady Biversdale found in re- 
ligion the strength and consolation she required. 
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Since that time she has sought the happiness of her 
life in doing good ; in self-devotion, the highest 
attainment towards which our nature can aspire. 
She is the mother and friend of all the tenantry 
on the estate, and is almost idolised by the people, 
who look up to her as a model of all that is kind 
and good. 

" And does she live quite alone ? " inquired Amy ; 
" she must be very lonely." 

"Mr Paget," replied Lady Stafford, "spends 
with his mother all the time that can be spared 
from his professional avocations; but that is very 
little. Lady Kiversdale, however, is not a person 
likely to sink in solitude; although, to feelings so 
deep and tender, the deprivation of the nearest and 
sweetest social sympathies is a trial which must be 
deeply felt. Her devoted piety, her active bene- 
volence, and highly cultivated intellect, constantly 
supply her with sources of happiness ; and if, since 
the death of Anna, her cheek has been pale, and her 
calm brow clouded by a shade of sadness, yet never 
did I see a countenance that so breathed of the 
peace reigning within. Her gentle voice and tran- 
quil smile steal over the spirit like the tones of some 
loved melody that calms the weary heart." 

" How I shall love her ! " exclaimed Amy. " When 
shall we see her ? Do you think she will come on 
Monday ? " 

"I don't think she will," replied her cousin. 
"Lady Riversdale never, when she can avoid it. 
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chooses Monday as a travelling day ; fearing lest the 
preparations for her journey should infringe upon 
the sacredness of the Sabbath ; but I think we may 
perhaps see her on Tuesday," 

** Do you ever go to Cleveland Abbey V* inquired 
Amy, after a few moments' silence. 

" I often go thither ; the happiest portions of the 
last few years have been spent there ; or if I may 
not give the name of happiness to feelings whose 
every tone was blended with the remembrance of 
the loved and lost, yet the seasons which I have 
thus spent with Anna's mother, in the scenes where 
Anna's childhood passed, are those upon which my 
memory loves to dwell as the greenest spots amid 
the waste of bygone years." 

Lady^ Stafford paused; and she and Amy con^ 
tinned their drive for some time in silence. 

" There is Mr Paget !" exclaimed Amy, at last, in 
a tone of pleased surprise. " But who is that with 
him?" She stopped short, for she was startled by 
the almost deathlike paleness that overspread Lady 
Stafford's features. The look of earnest affection 
with which she was regarded, was, however, unseen 
by her cousin, for her gaze was riveted upon the two 
equestrians who had now nearly approached the 
carriage. They had not observed her ; Mr Paget 
was speaking with an animated earnestness which 
appeared wholly to engross the attention of his com- 
panion. Amy's quick observation almost immedi- 
ately discerned that it was mental agitation which 
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now disturbed her cousin; and her eyes uncon- 
sciously followed the direction of those of Lady 
Stafford, in order to trace the cause. Her gaze 
rested but for a moment upon Mr Paget, and then 
turned towards his companion with a feeling of un- 
defined interest which she did not stay to analyse. 
Perhaps it was, that the statue-like paleness of the 
beautiful features spoke of the blighting malady that 
seemed already to have marked him as its victim ; 
or it might be, that the melancholy sweetness of his 
expression attracted her notice by its strong resem- 
blance to that of Mr Paget, though it had not his 
vivacity and play of feeling. But ere Amy could 
pursue these reflections, Mr Paget paused, and his 
companion raising his eyes, turned them full upon 
Lady Stafford, whose carriage was now almost close 
to his horse. A sudden crimson suflused his cheek ; 
but by a strong and visible effort of self-command, 
he repressed every other evidence of emotion, and 
addressed Lady Stafford as a well-remembered 
friend. There was, however, in his manner, a de- 
gree of reserve and constraint which did not escape 
Amy's observation ; and amidst the calmness of her 
cousin's words and tones, she could trace an excite- 
ment of feeling, greater than she had ever witnessed 
in her before. At this moment Mr Paget turned 
towards Amy. 

" Allow me to introduce my brother to you. Miss 
Harrington; I had not hoped so soon to have the 
pleasure of making you acquainted." 
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^* I can hardly regard Miss Barrington as a 
stranger/' said Lord Eiversdale^ after his first salu- 
tations were over. " I had the pleasure of meeting 
Sir Edward Harrington some years ago; and the 
enjoyment which our short intercourse afforded has 
not been forgotten." 

"Oh," said Amy, "you explain my indistinct 
remembrance of your name ; it did not appear un- 
known to me ; my father has doubtless spoken of 
you." 

" You must have been very young at that time," 
said Lord Riversdale ; " nearly five years have now 
elapsed since the meeting to which I allude ; " and a 
deeper shade of sadness clouded his brow as his 
thoughts thus reverted to the past. Amy could 
have wished to prolong the conversation, for all that 
related to her father was delightful to her ; and the 
gentleness of Lord Biversdale's tone and manner in- 
creased the interest with which he already inspired 
her; but at this moment Mr Paget reminded his 
brother that they must proceed ; and, bowing their 
adieux, they rode on, while Lady Stafford and Amy 
continued their drive. 

For some time Lady Stafford continued pale and 
silent, and was evidently struggling with a degree of 
emotion that nearly overpowered her. With native 
delicacy Amy forbore to make any observation, and 
appeared wholy occupied with the scene around 
her. As soon, however, as her cousin had recovered 
composure, and began to converse upon topics of 
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general interest, Amy strove to introduce subjects 
which would engage her attention ; and, by that 
gentle unexpressed tenderness, so indescribable, yet 
so deeply felt by those who are its objects, to soothe 
feelings which, though she knew not their cause, 
excited her deepest sympathy. 

" Oh, I am so sorry that you were out this after- 
noon ! " exclaimed Lady Berresford, as Amy entered 
the drawing-room before dinner. " The Duke of 

L has been here, and was extremely disappointed 

to find you were out. I told him, however, you in- 
tended to go to the opera to-morrow ; and he has 
promised to dine with us, and be of our party." 

Amy did not look much interested by the intelli- 
gence. 

" Are we to have a large party ? " she inquired, 
carelessly. " I always wish that no one were admit- 
ted at the opera, or, at least, that no one might go 
with us, who does not really love music. It is so 
very trying to be disturbed in the midst of one's en- 
joyment by unmeaning compliments and remarks." 

" Our party will not be large to-morrow," replied 
Lady Berresford. " I do not think any besides the 
Duke and Mr Paget are to accompany us ; though 
I dare say we shall meet many friends there. Did 
you not say," she continued, turning to Lord Staf- 
ford, who at this moment approached them from the 
other side of the room, " that Mr Paget was to dine 
here to-morrow ? " 

" I did," he replied. " I met him this morning. 
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on his return from pleading a cause which he has 
conducted most ably. Every one was satisfied of 
the justice of his client's claims ; but no one expected 
it would be possible to substantiate them. Paget, 
however, has completely demonstrated their justice ; 
and has obtained the most full and unqualified ver- 
dict in Lord ^'s favour. I have often admired 

the manner/' he continued, after a short pause, *' in 
which Paget conducts his law-pleas. No man can 
be more strictly correct than he is in his knowledge 
of every point of law, but he is never encumbered 
with technicalities. He applies all the strong powers 
of his vigorous mind to the thorough understanding 
of the case, and investigates every point which may 
bear upon the cause ; and as he never undertakes to 
maintain any cause, the justice of which he is not 
fully satisfied of, he is enabled to bring, with full 
power, before other minds, the proofs which have 
satisfied his own." 

" Yes ; Paget is truly an excellent man," said Lord 
Berresford, who entered the room while his son-in- 
law was speaking. ^< He may lose — indeed he has 
already lost much emolument by his unbending pro* 
bity ; but he has gained what he prizes more, the 
esteem and confidence of all to whom even his name 
is known, and a reputation for talent and integrity 
of which any man might well be proud.'' 

Amy spent the morning of the following day in 
writing to Edith, and in reading with her cousin. 
The early part of the day had been cloudy, with a 
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high wind and occasional showers ; but about two 
o'clock the wind ceased, and the sun shone forth 
with unclouded brightness ; promising, to Lady Staf-^ 
ford and Amy, more than usual enjoyment from 
their accustomed drive. Lady Stafford ordered her 
carriage earlier than usual, and directed her coach- 
man to drive towards Bichmond. 

They had not proceeded far when they were met 
by the Duke of L . 

« Ah ! Miss Harrington," he exclaimed, " I had 
not expected the happiness of meeting you here ; I 
trust you have quite recovered from your recent 
illness." 

There was so much real pleasure and kindly in- 
terest in the Duke's look and manner, that, at this 
moment. Amy felt more favourably disposed towards 
him than she had ever yet done; and when he 
turned his horse's head, and rode alongside the car- 
riage, she bore with tolerable patience the disappoint- 
ment of having lost for this day a tete-c^tete drive 
with her cousin. 

" Oh ! I am so tired," she exclaimed, when the 
Duke had attended them to the door, made his grace- 
ful bow, and with an " au revoir" of pleased anti- 
cipation, had departed. " I am so very much tired 
this afternoon; do come to my room, and let us 
have coffee there. It still wants a quarter to six; 
and we shall have time for a little refreshing talk 
before we dress for the evening." 

" How is it that you are so unusually tired to-day, 
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Amy?'* inquired Lady Stafford, smiling; " we have 
lately had longer drives than to-day, without your 
expressing any fatigue." 

" I suppose, because I was more agreeably occu- 
pied at the times you speak of," replied Amy, " It 
would be too ungracious to blame the poor Duke 
for all my weariness ; yet why does he not converse 
better? A man who has travelled so much, who 
has seen all countries, and mingled in the first so* 
ciety of them all, ought to make a better use of what 
he has seen. When his recent excursion to France 
was introduced, and the scenery and climate of 
the southern countries of Europe was talked of, I 
thought we should be sure to derive either informa- 
tion or amusement from his conversation. But, alas ! 
how miserably was I disappointed ; and more espe- 
cially when foreign society formed the topic of our 
discourse. One might obtain from a volume of tra- 
vels, quite as accurate, and a much more vivid de- 
scription of all that one wished to know." 

" You must not be too severe, Amy," said Lady 
Stafford, half reprovingly. " While we cannot 
admire his Grace's talent for description, let us at 
least give him the credit which his good -nature 
deserves. He can only describe to us what he has 
himself observed ; and if his powers of observation 
and reflection are not large, he must not be blamed 
for that over which he has no control. I need, 
however, scarcely tell you, that when I speak of that 
over which we have no control, I speak only of the 
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original formation, not of the cultivation and en- 
largement, of our intellectual powers." 

" It is well for those who stay at home when peo- 
ple of enlarged capacity travel," observed Amy, after 
a few moments' silence. " Do you recollect our con- 
versation about Russia with Mr Paget ? I have felt, 
ever since I heard his animated descriptions of the 
scenes and people with whom he was so familiar, 
quite as if I had been among them myself. Do you 
not think that the minds of those through whom we 
derive information are, to ours, what a telescope is 
to the bodily sight? They reveal to us, as tele- 
scopes do, objects which we cannot see without their 
aid ; and we depend upon the clearness and truth of 
the glass for a faithful representation." 

"It is so," replied Lady Stafford; "and your 
simile is a very just one; but the glass has, too 
often, the advantage of the living telescope, be- 
cause it may be not only clear but perfectly colour- 
less ; while it is, I believe, difficult, if not impossible, 
to receive from other minds, any information wholly 
untinged by the medium through which it has passed. 
Doubtless, the more clear the judgment, the more 
vivid the imagination and the conceptive powers, the 
more true and lively is the picture they present to 
our view ; but to suppose that all the parts or cir- 
cumstances of a subject regarding which we desire 
to be informed, are presented to us with perfect fide- 
lity, is to suppose, that some favoured individuals 
have escaped participation in the general ruin of the 
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fall. We may know here, enough to enable us to 
accomplish those designs of our Almighty Creator 
which relate to our passage through this mortal life ; 
but truth, in all its majestic beauty, in all its compre- 
hensive grandeur, will only be revealed to our sight 
when, near to the source and centre of creation, we 
shall occupy that position from whence alone crea- 
tion in its true proportions can be seen. Perhaps 
the saints of later times now receive, in heaven, from 
holy martyrs and apostles, views of truth of which 
we, at present, can form no conception. Perhaps 
the holy men of our own time who may yet join that 
white-robed multitude, may be privileged to hear 
from the lips of Saint Peter or Saint John, such 
records of the Saviour's sojourn on earth as will 
lead them almost to forget that they have not per- 
sonally walked with Him by the sea of Galilee, or 
shared his watch in the garden of Gethsemane. 

" But it is half-past six. Amy," she suddenly ex- 
claimed, checking herself as if she had touched 
upon subjects too sacred to be the theme of common 
discourse. " You must call Eanchette and dress for 
dinner." 

When Amy descended to the drawing-room, she 
found the party, with the exception of Mr Paget, 

already assembled. The Duke of L advanced 

to meet her as she entered, and congratulated her 
upon her apparent restoration to health. '' I shoidd 
scarcely have imagined that you had so lately been 
an invalid;" he said, "but I fear you have found 
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your retirement too agreeable to be willing to relin- 
quish it, and we shall be obliged to invent some new 
amusement to induce you to join us again.'' 

« One amusement, at least," replied Amy, smiling, 
"can never lose its charms for me; that which I 
hope to enjoy to-night ; and in variety itself,'^ she 
added, seeing Lady Stafford join the little group, 
" there is pleasure ; though dear Katherine has made 
my retirement a most happy time, and I doubt not 
I shall often return to it with far more pleasure than 
I now leave it." 

" Yes," said Mr Paget, who had entered the room 
whilst she spoke, — ** such pleasures as you have 
lately been enjoying do not need even the charm of 
variety to preserve their zest, and so I believe we 
shall ever find it with those enjoyments which residt 
from a natural and healthful exercise of the powers 
with which the Creator has endowed us. Such ex- 
ercise enables us to draw more largely from the 
sources of happiness which surround us." 

The summons to dinner at this moment sounded 
along the hall, and the Duke offered his arm to Amy, 
but, without appearing to observe his movement, she 
placed her hand within that of her uncle, by whom, 
when only the family group was present, she was 
accustomed to be led to the dining-room. The 
Duke coloured, but turned immediately to Lady 
Berresford, and followed Lady Stafford and Mr 
Paget, who had just left the room. 

" I heard you speaking of the untiring character 
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of natural enjoyments, Paget," said Lord Stafford, as 
he took his place at the dinner-table ; " I suppose it 
is because they are unnatural and unhealthful, that 
what are commonly called the pleasures of the world 
are insipid, empty, and unprofitable. Do you agree 
with me?" 

"For the most part I do," replied Mr Paget; 
^' but I think we must not indiscriminately condemn 
even those things of which we disapprove without 
trying to save from our condemnation that which 
may really be deserving. Balls, routs, and all such 
amusements, I would condemn without mercy, as 
injurious at once to moral and physical health, and 
a most unprofitable waste of time ; but of musical 
parties, and conversaziones, I approve, though their 
accompaniments are generally highly reprehensible." 

"I agree with you in thinking that music and 
conversation are very innocent amusements," replied 
Lord Stafford, "but they do not appear to me to 
promote any useful end. They may, perhaps, very 
suitably employ the time of those who have no bet- 
ter engagement ; but it is to me a matter of surprise 
that professional men, or those who have more ra- 
tional pursuits to engage their time, should find 
inclination or leisure to bestow upon them. They 
cannot conduce to the advancement of their objects 
in life." 

" It depends upon what these objects are," replied 
Mr Paget, smiling. " Now, supposing that / had 
placed before my view no lower object of ambition 
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than to sit one day upon the woolsack, I certainly 
should not feel that an evening spent at the opera, 
or in conversation, tended to bring about the accom- 
plishment of my wishes ; yet, in remembering that I 
am a lawyer, I must never forget that I am a man ; 
and, as such, an object more important than advance- 
ment in professional pursuit is the cultivation of the 
powers and feelings of my nature, in order that I 
may be better fitted to occupy the place in creation 
for which Providence designed me. Surely you will 
admit that this is a wider sphere than is afforded 
even by my country's courts of law ; and that the 
advancement of an individual in the scale of moral 
excellence, must ever be a matter of more conse- 
quence than any degree of eminence attainable by a 
speaker at the bar." 

Amy had been listening with earnest attention to 
such portions of tliis conversation as the whispered 
nothings of the Duke permitted her to hear. More 
than once the thought occurred to her, that Edith 
would have proved less lenient to her favourite 
amusement, the opera. She knew her sister con- 
demned it, as well as all other places of fashionable 
resort. Yet she was aware of Edith's devotion to 
music, and how thoroughly she agreed with Mr 
Paget in his opinion of its refining influence on the 
mind. She also knew Edith's principles would never 
permit her to frequent the opera and the f^tes to 
which she saw Mr Paget and her cousin did not ob- 
ject. Her young mind was puzzled to understand 
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th$ difference; but, dismissing such thoughts, she 
once more became an attentive listener, when Lady 
Stafford, who till now had not spoken, said, " I know, 
Henry, you agree with me in thinking, that selfish- 
ness is a prevailing characteristic of the age in which 
we live ; and many expressions of feeling, in them- 
selves sunple and true, are condemned merely be- 
cause they oppose that spirit of selfishness/' 

" You are right, Kate, quite right," said Lord 
Berresford, who had heard part of the conversation, 
and occasionally marked Mr Paget's share in it with 
a nod of approbation ; " it is melancholy to see how 
people incase themselves in their own shells, and 
resent as an injury every attempt to draw them 
thence, or to excite the sympathies which it pains 
and disquiets them to feel." 

" Yes," rejoined IMr Paget, " I believe we should, 
offcener than at first we are inclined, find selfishness 
the root of the opposition prevailing against what 
is called sentiment. There is an unacknowledged 
consciousness, that more depth, more tenderness of 
sympathy, ought to be felt and expressed than is 
convenient or comfortable ; and the example of such 
feeling and expression, held up before these lovers 
of ease, is a perpetual rebuke to their own inordi- 
nate self-indulgence." 

Dinner had been concluded during this conversa- 
tion, and the servants had long retired ; but at this 
moment one of them re-entered, and presented a 
note to Mr Paget. 
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" From my mother," he said, as he glanced a mo- 
ment at the address, and then at the circle around 
him — " will you permit me to read it ? " Incloiad 
he found one for Lady Stafford. 

" Your mother has arrived, Henry," she said, as 
soon as she had discovered the nature of its contents, 
" and wishes me to go to her this evening. I had 
not hoped to have the happiness of seeing her so 
soon." 

"Nor did I," said Mr Paget, as he gave Lady 
Stafford the note he had received. " You will see 
here that her removal was sudden, and earlier than 
she expected." Lady Kiversdale's note to hej son 
was short — 

" My dear Henry, 

" I had not intended to be with you till 
the beginning of next week ; but as I heard from 
Biversdale yesterday, that he intended shortly to 
leave town, I immediately made my arrangements 
for leaving Cleveland, and hastened to town in the 
hope of meeting him. 

"I am much disappointed to find that he left 
this morning. Do not let me interfere with any of 
your arrangements. I inclose a note for Kate ; and 
I am sure, if she can, she will spend a couple of 
hours with me this evening. 

" Ever, my dear Henry, 

" Your attached mother, 
" G. Biversdale." 
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'' Shall you be able to spend this evening with 
my mother ? " inquired Mr Paget, as Lady Stafford 
returned Lady Eiversdale's note. 

** Certainly," replied Lady Stafford, " I would not 
readily allow any engagement, though much more 
important than mine to-night, to delay my visit to 
your mother." 

'^ I will take you to her, said Mr Paget, smiling ; 
" and shall then withdraw, lest I should feel myself 
de trofy and join Lady Berresford's party at the 
opera." 

" You have not much time to spare," said Lady 
Stafford. " It is now half-past eight ; so if you will 
permit me, manuna, I will immediately order my 
carriage." 

" Certainly, my love," replied Lady Berresford, 
rising. " But we shall miss you sadly, Kate ; I am 
very sorry you will not be able to go with us to- 
night." 

"I do not care now to go to the opera, Kate," 
siud Amy, with a tone and look of disappointment, 
as she threw herself into a chair beside her cousin's 
dressing-table, while Dihion arranged her lady's 
toilette. 

" I do not care to go without you — and upon this 
evening, too, the first time I have been out since my 
illness ! " 

** I am very sorry, dearest Amy," returned Lady 
Stafford, " that I cannot be with you to-night ; but 
you will have my mother, and Mr Paget ; and you 

o 
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must listen for me, and tell me what you have en- 
joyed when we meet again." 

"But I never enjoy any thing without you, 
said Amy ; " if it would not disappoint my aunt, I 
would not go." Then, after a short pause, with 
rapid transition of thought, she added — "I long 
to see Lady Riversdale ; how soon do you think I 
shaU ? " 

" On Monday, I trust," replied her cousin. " But 
I must leave you, dear Amy ; you have beguiled 
me into staying too long. Good-by, love," she 
said, kissing her young cousin affectionately; and, 
in a few moments. Lady Stafford was on her way, 
with Mr Paget, to meet her friend. 

" My dearest Kate ! — Henry I I am delighted to 
see you," exclaimed Lady Kiversdale, rising to meet 
them as they entered the drawing-room, and ten- 
derly embracing each. " How kind of you to 
hasten to me so soon ! " 

" I could not rest, with the knowledge of your 
being so near, without seeing you," replied Lady 
Stafford. " I have been longing for your coming to 
town." 

" But was it easy for you to come to me to-night, 
my dear friend ? — and you, Henry ? I fear that I 
have broken up your arrangements for the evening." 

" The pleasure of seeing my mother must ever 
take place of any other engagement," replied Mr 
Paget, affectionately; "but since my place with you 
this evening is better supplied than it could be by 
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me, I shall only remain with you for half-an-hour, 
and then return to accompany my friends to the 
opera." 

Mr Paget's carriage was soon announced. " Good- 
night, my dear mother," said Mr Paget; " I trust you 
will have retired to rest long ere I return." 

" I think not," replied Lady Eiversdale, gently ; 
" you will not be late to-ni^hty Henry." 

" Certainly not — ^I had forgotten that it was 
Saturday ; thank you for reminding me." He kissed 
her affectionately, and, with a courteous bow as he 
passed to Lady Stafford, left the room. 

Lady Stafford was glad to have the prospect of a 
Ute-dr-Ute conversation with her friend. " And how 
have you been, dear Kate ? " said Lady Riversdale, 
as soon as they were left alone. ^^ You do not look 
so well as when I last saw you, nor quite happy, if 
I may judge by the expression of those dear fea- 
tures. Ah! when am I to see that anxious brow 
sealed with the peace that passeth all understand- 
ing ? " 

A faint colour for a moment suffiised Lady Staf- 
ford's cheek ; she did not immediately reply, but a 
few soft quiet tears fell upon the hand she held. 

"Forgive my weakness," she said; "you know 
it is not often that I can speak the unrestrained 
feeUngs of my heart to one who sympathises with 
me, and will guide me to what is right." 

" Truly, deeply do I feel with you, Kiite," said 
Lady Riversdale, while tears of the tenderest emo- 
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tion filled her soft eyes. " And we must together 
seek the teaching of that blessed Spirit who has pro- 
mised to guide * into all truth ' those who sincerely 
ask his aid. 

" The tone of your letters for some time has pained 
me/' continued Lady Riversdale, after a short pause ; 
^' they breathe the language of a mind confused and 
perplexed; restlessly, but vainly seeking some ground 
of confidence upon which it might safely build its 
faith. I longed to converse with you, but delayed 
till I could do so in person, not by letter. I felt that 
it would be more satisfactory; do you not agree 
with me ? " 

" I do, fully,*' replied Lady Stafford, " and oh, 
how often I have longed to talk with you ! But you 
have rightly, quite rightly, read the state of my mind. 
The question *what is truth?' is ever before me, 
yet ever unanswered. I have lost the degree of 
peace that I once enjoyed, and I seem to be wander- 
ing in a devious path, of which I can see no termi- 
nation, and upon which there shines no light." 

" * If the eye be single, the whole body shall be full 
of light,' " replied Lady Kiversdale. " Oh, that you 
would fix your eye steadfastly, simply, on the * bright 
and morning star ! ' then you would no longer com- 
plain of wandering in a dark or uncertain path. 
While you continue thus to divide your belief be- 
tween the word of Ood and the traditions of men, 
it cannot but be that you walk in darkness, know- 
ing not whither you go. 
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" There is a difference between those who put their 
trust in man, and depend upon human teaching, and 
the happy ones * whose hope the Lord is.' The first 
may be led, and that far and widely, into error; 
while the last, weak and erring in themselves, have 
an infallible guide ; and though their progress may 
be slow, and they may be encompassed with difficul- 
ties, they have the sure promise upon which to rest, 
that they shall in the end be ^ led into all truth,' 
freed for ever from every shade of error, and shall 
behold Him who is the * way, the truth, and the 
life,' and rejoice in his ever-brightening radiance 
throughout eternity." 

As Lady Eiversdale spoke, the expression of pain- 
ful anxiety almost passed from the countenance of 
her friend, and Lady Stafford seemed to hang upon 
her words, as if she already drew from them the 
light and peace of which they spoke. She wiped 
away a quiet tear. ^' Oh, that such light might 
shine upon me," she exclaimed, " though it were but 
in its feeblest dawn !" 

**Look for it in the East — watch for the Day 
Star," said Lady Biversdale smiling, " and you will 
not watch in vain. The promise is free — ^is absolute. 
* K ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father 
give the Holy Spirit unto them that ask him.' I had 
fondly hoped that this light was beginning to shine 
upon your soul ; that you were seeking for peace at 
the fountain whence alone it can be drawn. Tell 
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me, dear Kate, was I deceived? or did you grow 
weary, and think that you had sought in vain?" 

" Alas ! I know not," replied Lady Stafford, sigh- 
ing deeply. " I thought I had found the peace I 
sought. But the light, whether it were the dawn 
of truth or the meteor-glow of error, has vanished ; 
and if it but shone to deceive me, it is well that it 
shines no more. You remember the time," she con- 
tinued, colouring slightly as she spoke, " in which 
the world, that had smiled so brightly before, be- 
came a desert to me ; not the less desolate because I 
knew that it was partly by my own hand that my 
fabric of earthly joy was levelled to the dust ; and 
in the long pining desolation of heart that became 
my portion, I eagerly sought for something to fill the 
void. The love — ^the tenderness that parents and 
friends lavished upon me were deep, but the chasm 
that had been opened in my riven heart was deeper 
still. From all the joys of earth I turned with sick- 
ening heart, and strove to raise my longing eyes to 
that all-perfect One, who could never disappoint the 
heart's deep love — ^Him who alone could fill the 
void which a cherished image had left. My heart 
reposed in the contemplation of a Being of ineffable 
purity. I felt He was worthy of all love, that He 
could fill all the highest and deepest capacities of 
the sotd. I delighted to think no earthly love 
should ever more dwell in my heart ; to God, should 
the place a creature had once filled be given. For 
months I lived as it were apart from the world, 
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though extemaUy I mingled with it; the deepest 
anguish and the highest joy seemed to meet in my 
soul. At last this happy light was darkened; I 
know not how — I cannot explain, but suddenly tile 
shadow fell, and I ceased to behold God, These 
are the only words in which I can explain what I 
felt ; all was confusion and misery within ; I knew 
not whither to turn. In this distress I conversed 

with our venerable friend, Dr L , who was at that 

time paying a short visit to my father, his old college 
Mend. He told me I had been trusting too entirely 
to my own judgment, and framing a system of belief 
for myself instead of submitting to the Church's 
teaching, and receiving the knowledge of those 
glorious and consoling truths, which she has pro- 
vided for the nourishment of weak and ignorant 
ones such as I. He said — and here I felt the truth 
of his words — ^that I was suffering now, because I 
had no sure, no solid ground upon which to rest ;. 
nothing tangible to grasp as the substance of my 
Mth and hope ; and he bade me submit myself to 
the Church's teaching, and seek for comfort in the 
hopes and promises which she held out to her Mth- 
fiil children. I tried to follow his advice ; I ob- 
served religiously all the fasts and festivals of the 
Church ; I sought in the holy Eucharist to find the 
grace of which I deeply felt my need ; but the light 
returned not. My friend, it has never shone upon 
me since ; sometimes, indeed, when I rea,d the Word 
of God, when I join in the services of his Church, 
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OP kneel to pray in the quiet of my room, sweet 
thoughts of God, a God of holiness, of love, steal 
over my spirit, and I begin once more to hope that 
I%iay yet find in Him the friend I need ; but alas! 
I fear that these are but gleams shed by my own 
false imagination — I dare not trust them — I tremble 
to do so — ^they pass away, and all is dark again. — 
Where is the East?" she continued with energy. 
" Ah ! my friend, I know not where to look for the 
Day Star." 

** He is shining from afar, even in those gleams of 
which you speak," replied Lady Eiversdale, while 
her eyes filled with tears of tenderness and sympathy. 
" At such moments the Holy Spirit is exercising to- 
wards you his peculiar office — ^testifying of the Sa- 
viour, and striving to draw you to his feet. Kemem- 
ber the words of our Lord, * I am come a light into 
the world, that he that followeth me should not 
abide in darkness, but should have the light of life ; 
and seek by the Holy Spirit's aid to foUow the Sa- 
viour, until light, this light, shall arise upon your 
soul. Tou do indeed want a stable foundation 
whereon to build ; but that foundation must be the 
Bock of Ages. You want a real, a living Being, to 
fill your heart, around which your deepest afiections 
may cling. Oh, my beloved Kate! seek the Blessed 
Spirit's aid, and He will enable you truly to *see 
God,' and to find in the glorious Emmanuel one 
* fairer than the children of men ;' one who vnll be 
to you all your salvation and all your desire." 
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But how shall I find that Holy One?" inquired 
Lady Stafford, while soft relieving tears flowed down 
her cheeks. "In the ordinances of the Church? 
must I not seek the Spirit of Truth through these ?" 

" Yes, for they are ordinances of his own appoint- 
ment. Seek Him there — hut first seek Him by 
prayer. *Ask of your Heavenly Father, and ye 
shall receive.' " 

" But can I understand ? — I may err.** 

" * When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will 
guide you into all truth,' " replied Lady Eiversdale, 
gently. 

At this moment the knocker sounded loudly, and 
in a few moments Mr Paget entered. 

**How early you have returned, Henry!" said 
Lady Stafford, as he entered. " Have you become 
weary to-night of your favourite amusement?" 

" No, not weary," replied Mr Paget, smiling ; " I 
have rarely enjoyed an opera more, but it is now 
twelve o'clock." 

"Twelve o'clock!" exclaimed Lady Stafford; 
" can it be possible I — I thought it was not yet 
eleven." 

" You have not, then, been tiring each other," re- 
plied Mr Paget. " I knew, my dear mother, that the 
time would pass quickly to you to-night." 

" It has indeed," said Lady Eiversdale, smiling. 
" Kate has often brightened many sad hours, and 
sped many languid ones to me. But must you leave 
me now?" she continued, as Lady Stafford's car- 
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liage was at this moment announced. " When shall 
we meet again?" 

" I am engaged for Monday evening to a conver- 
sazione at Lady W ^*s, but if you are to be at 

home in the morning, I wiU gladly spend an hour 
with you; and may I bring with me my young 
cousin, Amy Harrington? I should like to introduce 
her to you." 

" The cousin of whom you have often written to 
me lately? I shall be delighted to see her: she 
must be a charming young creature, I should think 
from your description of her, dear Kate." 

" I am sure you will love her. She is prepared 
to meet you as a friend." 

^'Miss Harrington possesses in an eminent de- 
gree," said Mr Paget, " the charm, so rarely to be 
met with, of unrestrained and original character; 
you have guarded her well from contagion since 
she began to breathe this tainted atmosphere," he 
continued, smiling, but in a tone of deep feeling, as 
he turned to Lady Stafford. "The genial fresh- 
ness of simplicity and truth is as marked a feature 
of her character and manner now, as when she first 
left her home." 

Lady Stafford was silent, but a glow of gratified 
emotion suffused her cheek, and was almost imme- 
diately succeeded by an expression of painful 
thought. Mr Paget's gaze rested with a brother's 
tenderness upon the changing expression, and then, 
as if to dissipate the sadness that clouded the brow 
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of his friend, he spoke of the evening they had 
passed. " I was charmed," said he, " by the truth 
and power of an expression used by Miss Harring- 
ton this evening. The Duke of L and some of 

the party were carrying on a rather audible conver- 
sation during the most beautiful airs of ^ La Sonnam- 
bula ; ' Miss Harrington's looks plainly enough said, 

* Do be silent;' but their language was unseen or 
unmarked by the speakers. At last she moved to 
the opposite side of the box, and placed herself so 
as to prevent, at least, the possibility of being her- 
self addressed. When the music ceased, I said, 

* You do not like conversation during the perform- 
ance of music. Miss Harrington ? ' " 

" * Oh no,' she replied, with the most perfect 
naivete ; * I feel that music awakens an echo in my 
soul, and that the least sound that mingles with it 
breaks the harmony of the echo's response.' " 

" Dear Amy ! " said Lady Stafford, while an un- 
bidden tear for a moment filled her eye — " What a 
true and beautiful expression of her feelings ! But 
you must not detain me, even to speak of Amy ; I 
shall soon give you the opportunity, dear friend," 
she added, turning to Lady Eiversdale, " of judging 
of her for yourself." 

" I remember to have met a sister, the elder sister 
of Miss Harrington, a few years ago in Devonshire, 
while visiting a mutual friend," said Lady Eivers- 
dale, '^and the short acquaintance I then formed 
with her was sufficient to make me feel how admi- 
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rably fitted she must be to cultivate the mind and 
character of her sister, to whom I believe she has 
beautifully performed at once a sister's and a mo- 
ther's part. But good-night, my dearest Kate," she 
added, tenderly embracing her ; " we shall meet 
soon." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"I AM not asleep," said Amy, as Lady Stafford 
softly withdrew her curtain, and stood by her bed. 
'' Do sit by me for a little, and tell me about Lady 
Riversdale." 

" You will soon see her," said Lady Stafford, as. 
she took a chair by her bed : " I have promised that 
we shall together spend an hour with her on Monday 
morning. I did not know until this evening," she 
added, " that my friend had met with Edith ; I was 
greatly pleased, as you would have been. Amy, to 
hear the manner in which she spoke of Edith. Such 
characters as theirs could hardly fail to appreciate 
each other ; and from all that you have told me, and 
that I remember of Edith, I should think them pe- 
culiarly well suited." 

*' I remember now," exclaimed Amy, as if a sud- 
den recollection had just flashed upon her mind, ^* I 
have heard Edith speak of Lady Riversdale, The 
name did not seem unknown to me, but I have been 
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SO accustomed to associate Lady Eiversdale with 
other times and scenes, to think of her as belonging 
to the past, that I never connected her in idea with 
the lady of whom Edith spoke in such attractive 
terms, that years ago I longed to know her. Now 
I shall soon do so ; and I am sure I shall love her 
too. 

" I wish that you had been with us to-night," con- 
tinued Amy, after a short pause. " The music was 
so beautiful! I do not think I ever — even on the 
first night I went to it, enjoyed the opera so much. 
How deep and strange are the feelings that music 
awakens ! feelings that seem to lie far in the very 
recesses of the soul — have, perhaps, lain there long 
hidden, until the echoes that are called forth make 
known the caverns whence they come. You know 
these feelings, Kate ?" 

" I know them weU, Amy. Ah ! we know not 
the treasures that lie embosomed in the depths of 
our being ; the capacities of thought and feeling ; the 
fathomless power of love. Sometimes, as you say, 
a chord is stricken, and deep-toned echoes resound 
firom the heart's depth; but what will it be when 
the full burst of harmony is awakened, — ^when every 
chord t>f the shattered instrument is strung, — and, 
vibrating at the touch of the Master's hand, sends 
forth, from its deepest recesses, one triumphant 
burst of praise !" 

Lady Stafford's countenance beamed, as she spoke, 
with an expression of almost celestial beauty, but 
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the light passed quickly from her brow. Sadness 
again overshadowed it, and she added, '^It is a 
bright vision, a fair and heavenly dream, but who, 
when they awake to an immortal life, shall find it 
realised ?'' 

^< Shall not all who go to heaven find it so, Kate V 
inquired Amy, in a low tone, as with a gaze of 
afiectionate sympathy she turned her eyes upon her 
cousin. '^ Even upon earth, there are moments when 
I feel my heart tremble with a joy that cannot find 
its rest here. I have sometimes thought, though I 
had not been taught to believe in the truths of the 
Bible, I should have expected a higher life to succeed 
this. There is so much in the mind that seems un- 
able to expand here. I wish we could have Edith 
to talk with us, Kate," she continued, after a short 
pause of thoughtful silence ; '' she used to help me 
to understand my own thoughts ; but since I have 
been here, many new feelings have been awakened ; 
my heart is often oppressed with all that crowds 
upon it, and I understand myself less than ever. 
And you, Kate, who so guide and teach me in every 
thing else, I feel as if you suffered in the same way ; 
you do not make all I long to understand so clear 
to me as Edith used to do." 

Amy, as she spoke, fixed her eyes with an earnest 
gaze upon her cousin's face, as if she were one of 
the things she longed to understand. 

A slight flush tinged Lady Stafford's cheek as she 
met the gaze, but it was too full of artless affection 
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to give even a momentary touch of pain ; and she 
gently answered, " It is true, dear Amy, t^at beings 
formed for eternity cannot here attain the full ex- 
pansion of their powers, any more than the seed 
cast into the earth can do so, before the little germ 
it puts forth has reared its head above the soil. But 
in the present day there is more than this natural 
retarding of our powers. They are repressed by 
artificial pressiure, which the Author of Nature never 
designed. The spirit of selfishness which prevails 
around us, checks in the bud the growth of every 
noble and generous afifection; or if it cannot blight 
their growth, it breathes upon the expanding blos- 
soms, and causes them bitterly to feel that this is 
not their native soil and clime. Happy they, who, 
chilled by the world's cold breath, find in the 
Church a calm and sheltered place of refuge, where 
their holiest feelings may safely expand, and where 
they shall be nurtured for their native heaven !" 

Lady Stafibrd ceased, but Amy did not reply. 
The expression of perplexity gradually passed from 
her brow during the fijrst part of her cousin's remarks; 
but it returned ere their close, and she vainly en- 
deavoured to reconcile Lady Stafford's words with 
the remembrance of conversations with £dith, which 
still dwelt freshly in her thoughts. 

Lady Stafford lingered for a few moments, and 
then, rising, said, " You must be weary now; good- 
night, my child; seek repose for the present, and 
another time we will talk upon these subjects; 
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but, oh ! how heartily do I wish we had Edith here 
to guide us both." 

When Lady Stafford entered Amy's room on the 
morning of Monday, the day on which her young 
cousin so anxiously anticipated a meeting with Lady 
Biversdale, she found she had passed a sleepless 
night, and was suffering from headach, so severe 
that she would not permit her to rise, but left her 
to repose, and descending to her boudoir, she foimd 
it already occupied by Lady Riversdale, who had 
entered during her absence. 

^'I have come at this unfashionable hour," said 
her friend, affectionately embracing her, "because 
I wished to find you at home, and have a quiet 
talk with you. I knew that you intended to visit 
me to-day, but I cannot command my time and 
exclude interruption at home, so well as in this 
peaceful retreat." 

^ It was very kind of you to come," said Lady 
Stafford ; " many thoughts which I longed to com- 
municate to you, who have so long been accustomed 
to read my heart, have crowded upon my mind 
during the past night." 

" And many thoughts of you have filled my heart," 
replied Lady Riversdale. " I long to see you happy, 
and to see your happiness resting upon a founda^ 
tion from whence none of the storms of time can 
dislodge it. I have reflected much upon all that 
you have told me. Though partly known, the various 

p 
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conflicts of your heart were never before so fully 
unveiled to me ; and I am sure you wish that one 
who feels for you a mother's love should speak to 
you with all a mother's openness." 

** Oh, yes ! " said Lady Staflford ; " speak to me, my 
mother, my friend — speak as you would to a weak 
and erring child. Teach me where to find the light, 
the truth, which I seek. Perhaps the All-Merciful 
One may give to you the blessed commission to 
lead a weary wanderer to rest." 

"Look to the Shepherd of Israel, my beloved 
Kate," said Lady Eiversdale, deeply touched. " He 
has come to seek and to save the lost. He will bear 
you in his bosom, weary as you are, to his fold ; and 
there, not for a time only, but for ever, shall the 
wanderer find rest." 

'* But do you think that the rest, if so it might 
be called, which I once enjoyed, was false?" inquired 
Lady Stafford doubtingly. " I once, as I told you 
last night, felt a peace such as I never knew before. 
Were I again to seek, again to find this peace, might 
it not pass away even as it did then, and leave me 
but the more desolate for having known it ?" 

"The peace of God does not thus desert the 
heart it has soothed," said Lady Eiversdale, gently* 
^* The light of God is no meteor-flash that will van- 
ish ere it has led you Home. I would not pain you, 
yet in deep love I would say, that I am not sure it 
was indeed from God Himself you drew the light 
and peace which once rejoiced your heart. I do 
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not say that it was not ; God forbid that I should 
judge how the Divine Spirit may see fit in his 
infinite wisdom to enlighten and instruct any of 
the children of men. But I would have you be 
sure that it is indeed upon the Eock of Ages you 
build your hopes for time and eternity, — that it is 
indeed the Saviour of the world by whom you are 
led through this wilderness to a haven of eternal 
repose ; and if you follow Him, you have his own 
promise to cheer you, that you shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life." 

" But have I not already followed Him, and yet 
darkness has retiurned?" said Lady Stafford des- 
pondingly. " Can I have deceived myself in believ- 
ing that I ever followed the Saviour, — or if I once 
did so, might I not, though again I seek Him, wan- 
der soon into darkness as I did before V 

"I cannot venture to decide for you the ques- 
tion, whether you ever truly followed the Saviour," 
replied Lady Eiversdale with solemnity; " it is 
a question which no human being may venture 
wholly to answer for another. But though you 
have done so in former times, and yet have wan- 
dered again into paths of error, you have no rea- 
son to doubt his faithfulness, if you now, once 
more, come to Him, rest in Him as your Saviour, 
your guide, your all. It is while we follow Him that 
He has promised we shall not abide in darkness. If 
you ceased, even for a time, to follow Him, no won- 
der that your light should forsake you, and that 
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your eye could no longer discern Him, even though 
His may, with pitying and changeless care, have 
followed His erring child. But though you may 
have known what it is to call the Saviour of the 
world yours, yet forgive me, if in faithfulness and 
deep love I say I do not fed satisfied it ever has 
been so. Your feelings are naturally deep, and 
your imagination is vivid in no common degree; 
how easy, then, for you, amid the sudden desolation 
of your heart, to form for yourself an ideal God, who 
might fill the place from which a cherished object 
had been driven, and whom you could adore for 
the perfections with which your own mind adorned 
Him." 

" An ideal God do you say, my friend ?" said Lady 
StaJQTord, earnestly. " Do you, then, suppose it pos- 
sible to worship a being of the imagination, while 
believing that the devotion of the heart is given to 
the Christian's God?" 

" I do believe that it may be so," replied Lady 
Riversdale ; '' I believe it from the united testimo- 
nies of the word of God and the history of man. 
This, truly, is idolatry in its most fatal form." 

" But how can we discern the difference?" inquired 
Lady Stafford, in a tone which betrayed agitation 
of feeling, that to a common observer would have 
been hidden beneath the calmness of her manner. 
" How can we know whether it is indeed the true 
God whom we worship ?" 

<' By comparing the object of our trust with the 
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Ghxi of the Bible," replied Lady Kiversdale; "and 
the reasons which induce us to seek a Saviour^ with 
those which the word of inspiration assigns to show 
that we need one/' 

« I do not quite understand you, my friend," said 
Lady Stafford, thoughtMly. " Is it not enough 
that the being which longs for rett should seek it in 
the bosom of its God — ^that the empty heart which 
thirsts for love should strive to draw it from its 
source?" 

"Yes," said Lady Eiversdale, smiling sweetly, 
while tears filled her eyes. " It is well we should 
thus seek Him who has loved us, and who longs to 
give us rest, even as a mother would hush her suf- 
fering babe to sleep. But it is not only thus we 
must seek that Holy One. A pure and sinless being 
might seek Him thus, but the Scriptures declare a 
great barrier has arisen between us and the God 
who made us ; and, full of tenderness as He is, such 
is His holiness, that, until this barrier is removed. 
He cannot look upon us but with displeasure (though 
with tender pity still) — cannot approach us but as a 
God of justice. If, therefore, we seek Him without 
heeding this barrier, we cannot be led by the Spirit 
of God, for His first work is to make it known. If 
we seek the Lord Jesus as a friend, before we have 
beheld Him as a Samoitry it must be a being of our 
own imagination, and not the glorious Bedeemer of 
the world, we adore ; for if he wash us not, we can 
have no part with Him." 
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Lady Stafford looked up with an expression of 
surprise as Lady Eiversdale paused. " It might be 
so," said she, "in the case of one who had never 
been admitted a member of the Christian Church ; 
but with respect to those who have been washed in 
the laver of regeneration, and admitted members of 
the Apostolic Church, what barrier can remain be- 
tween them and the God whose name they bear?" 

" I do not wish at present," said Lady Eiversdale, 
"to enter into any discussion of that fatal error 
which transfers the means of admission into the 
kingdom of God to the external rite of baptism, 
rather than to the internal and intelligent belief in 
the Son of God by the agency of the Holy Spirit on 
the heart of man. But I would ask you to read, 
with prayer for Divine teaching, the eighth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles; and, when you have 
done so, to answer me this question: — If baptism 
and regeneration be indeed synonymous terms, why 
does Philip demand, as a necessary qualification for 
the baptism of one of mature age, an acknowledg- 
ment of that belief in Jesus as the Son of God, 
which, St John teaches us,* is the test of regenera- 
tion. But, even according to your own opinion," 
continued Lady Eiversdale, "the benefits received 
at baptism may be lost, and we may fall from a state 
of grace. Surely, then, our fijrst question when we 
arise to return to our Father should be, whether we 
really be in this state of grace; and if we have fallen 

• John iii. 5, 6. 
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jfrom it, our first act ought to be confession of our 
guilt, earnest supplication for forgiveness, and re- 
storation to favour through the Redeemer. Now, 
dearest Kate, as you have allowed me to speak with 
all a mother's faithfulness, forgive me if I say I think 
you have sought God rather to satisfy the deep yearn- 
ings of the spirit which He made for himself, than 
as a sinner needing to be washed in the blood of 
the Redeemer, ere you could be received to his love ; 
yet surely had you once been regenerated by His 
Spirit, there remained no evidence of your continu- 
ance in a state of grace : your heart, at the time of 
which we are speaking, was absorbed by devotion 
to a human object of affection, and the God whose 
child you professed to be was forgotten." 

Lady Stafford was silent for a few moments, but 
the deepening colour that tinged her cheek, and the 
tears that suffused her eyes, evinced the emotion 
which Lady Riversdale's words had caused. 

"Spare me, my friend,'' said she at length, in 
tones that spoke the effort which controlled her feel- 
ings ; " I cannot bear the sense of guilt which your 
words awaken. Surely the God of love cannot be 
displeased because the weary seek Him as a refuge ; 
surely He will not reject the desolate ? For desolate 
in heart I am!" she continued, with a sudden burst 
of long-repressed feeling. " My esteem, my grati- 
tude, my duty, as a wife, are given to my husband j 
but our characters are too essentially different for 
me to find in him all my heart longs for. There is 
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no one around me who can fill this void. Amy, it is 
true, has been a sweet comforter — I have found 
deep sympathy in her young heart; and y(Mj my 
beloved friend — you know how my heart loves and 
thanks you. Yet there is still a chasm Aere," she 
added, pressing her hand for a moment upon her 
heart ; '' a restless aching. ' Unsatisfied ' seems the 
motto of my life ; the love of intellectual employ- 
ment, in which I do find a species of delight — the 
restless energy which is ever seeking somewhat upon 
which to expend itself — ^these are but so many out- 
lets of this yearning of the heart." 

" Ah, my beloved Kate ! *' said Lady Eiversdale, 
tenderly, " there is a fountain deep enough to 
quench that thirst ; and He who has opened it in- 
vites you to come and drink abundantly. He never 
will reject the desolate. Come to Him with all 
yoiur feelings, all your weary yearnings of heart. 
Only come as one who needs a Father's forgwenesiy 
as well as a Father's love. The sense of guilt needs 
not oppress your spirit ; there is no barrier between 
you and the blood of Christ ; bearing it upon your 
garments, you may come (oh, how freely !) to the 
bosom of your God. You will hear only His accents 
of tender love ; see only His smile of peace ; gaze 
upon the beauty of His holiness without fear, for it 
will shine upon you from the countenance of your 
Saviour and your friend." 

Lady Stafibrd replied not, but quiet tears flowed 
down her cheeks, and she silently pressed the hand 
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of her Mend, The sound of approaching footsteps 
broke the silence so precious at the moment to both. 
A servant threw open the door of the apartment, 
and Mr Paget was announced. 

"Have I kept you waiting?" said Mr Paget, as 
he entered. " I fear it is past the hour at which I 
was to meet you." 

"I did not think it was near it," replied Lady 
Biversdale, smiling. <'I have been too pleasantly 
occupied to be very severe, even if you had not 
been punctual ; but you have blamed yourself with- 
out cause — ^it is now exactly two o'clock." 

" Is it only two ? my watch points to a quarter- 
past ; but I am glad I have not kept you waiting." 
One glance at Lady Stafford's countenance revealed 
to Mr Paget's quick eye that strong and recent agi- 
tation had left its traces there. He withdrew to the 
other side of the room, where he soon appeared 
wholly absorbed in examining some beautiful plants 
on a flower-stand near the window. 

" I will go and see whether Amy is ready to come 
to you," said Lady Stafford, when she had without 
difficulty prevailed upon Lady Biversdale to remain 
a little longer. " She would be sadly disappointed 
to think you had been here without her seeing 
you." 

She left the apartment, but before she passed along 
the corridor that led to Amy's room, she turned aside 
to her own and entered it. 

Every thing wore its accustomed appearance, but 
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the fire that had paled before the bright rays of a 
summer sun had died out at last. At that moment 
a cloud overspread the sky ; and the air that blew 
softly through the open window felt unusually 
chiU. 

Even in the perfect order of all around, there was 
loneliness. No privileged hand had moved a book, 
or left a flower, to mark where it had been. 

A sense of desolation, not new, but pressing with 
a heavier weight than usual, oppressed Lady Staf- 
ford's spirit. 

She closed the window, and threw fresh wood 
upon the fire ; but the embers would not be revived ; 
the room was dreary still ; and leaning her brow upon 
the marble chimney-piece, she remained for a few 
minutes buried in painful thought. 

The past with all its dark shadows stole back 
to overcloud her day ; and words and looks long 
buried in the depths of a heart whose wounds had 
been cicatrised if not healed, appeared to open and 
bleed anew. 

" I might not have been thus lonely," she mur- 
mured ; and turning hastily as if to break the spell 
that enchained her, her eye fell upon the open page 
of Keble's " Christian Year," which she had left 
upon her table some hours before. 

She took it up, and read a marked verse on the 
page— 

" There are who sigh that no fond heart is theirs, 
None lores them best. Oh, Tain and selfish sigh I " 
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Ere she had finished the verse, her thoughts turned 
with softened remembrance to her husband. 

" He loves me best" she murmured softly. " But 
oh, that for his happiness, I had known him before 
my heart was blighted ! " A pang of self-reproach for 
a moment mingled with her conflicting thoughts, but 
she banished it, and read on ; 

" Out of the bosom of his love He spares, 
The Father spares his Son for thee to die. 
For thee He died, for thee He lives again ; 
O'er thee He watches in his boundless reign ; 
Thou art as much his care as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in heaven and earth. 
Thus sunbeams pour alike their gleaming stars 
To light up worlds, or wake an insect's mirth ; 
They shine and shine with unexhausted store : 
Thou art thy Saviour's darling — seek no more. 
On thee and thine, thy warfare and thy end, 
Even in his hour of agony He thought." 

" I thirst for a high pure love," she murmured, 
" O Saviour, give me to know thine ! " The prayer 
arose; it was the sigh of a heart deeply needing 
One around whom to entwine its deepest love. It 
was the voice of tired nature longing for a heart 
whereon to rest ; but it was not the cry of the re- 
turning prodigal, " I have sinned against Heaven 
and before Thee." Therefore, not yet did the Al- 
mighty Father's voice breathe repose o'er the spirit 
of his wandering child. 

Lady Stafford closed the book rather hurriedly, 
for she had forgotten, for a moment, the mission 
upon which she had come, and hastened to her 
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cousin's room. She found Amy dressed, and quietly 
reading by the fire. 

" Oh, I have been longing for you, Kate," she said, 
laying aside her book and rising as Lady Stafford 
entered. " I could not imagine what kept you from 
me so long. May I go to your room, or is it time 
for us to go out ? 

*' It is nearly time to go out," said Lady Stafford, 
while she gently pressed her hand upon her cousin's 
brow ; " but tell me, is your headach gone ? " 

" It is better," said Amy ; " the fresh air of the 
Park will chase it quite away, I think. But shall 
we not go to Lady Riversdale's?" she continued, 
quickly. '^ I am so anxious to see her, and I feel 
able now." 

" Come with me, then," said Lady Stafford, smil- 
ing ; ^^ she is not far from you at this moment, and 
longs to see you too." 

Amy looked for a few moments earnestly in her 
cousin's face, as if to discover her meaning ; it at 
length dawned upon her, and she exclaimed, as a 
bright flush suffused her cheeks, ^^ Is she here, 
Kate?" 

" She is," replied her cousin; " come with me, and 
you shall see her." 

Amy paused for a moment. '^ I feel almost be- 
wildered, so many thoughts crowd upon my mind. 
I cannot think of Lady Biversdale as if she were 
living noWf and really so near me ; I cannot realise 
that she is Mr Paget's mother." 
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" Your ideas will soon arrange themselves when 
you know my friend," said Lady Stafford, gently ; 
" and you will be able, I hope, not only to realise 
that she is living now, and so near us, but to rejoice 
that you possess in her a dear and valued friend." 
They now reached the door of the boudoir, and Lady 
Stafford opened it. 

Lady Biversdale rose to meet them as they en- 
tered. Lady Stafford was almost disappointed at 
first ; for Amy advanced with downcast eyes and an 
air of embarrassment very unusual with her; but 
when the soft tones of Lady Biversdale*s voice fell 
upon her ear, she ventured to look up, and saw a 
being different indeed from what her fancy had 
painted, yet one that at once attracted the confidence 
of her young and ardent heart. Lady Biversdale 
was younger than Amy expected. Her cheek was 
pale and fair, and a tinge of silver mingled with the 
dark braided hair that shaded her calm pure brow. 
But there was something in the expression of the 
dark eyes that were bent so kindly upon Amy's 
youthful features, and in the tones of her low sweet 
voice, that told of a heart no stranger to sorrow, and 
that well and deeply knew how to soothe it. 

"I cannot meet you as a stranger, dear Miss 
Harrington," she said, while she folded Amy in a 
short but warm embrace, and gently kissed her fair 
forehead. '^ I feel that we have already been made 
known to each other, and we must just suppose 
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we have been long acquainted, and meet as old 
friends," 

Amy did not find this difficult ; and after nearly 
an hour's conversation with her newly-found friend, 
she went to prepare for her drive ; her youthful ima- 
gination and feelings being already occupied by a 
half-defined idea that Lady Kiversdale, in her reli- 
gious sentiments, quite agreed with Edith, and did 
not hold the same opinions as her cousin. 

" What a charming young creature your cousin 
is," said Lady Kiversdale, as Lady Stafford re- 
^itered the apartment in a carriage dress, a few 
minutes before Amy joined them; " I quite love her 
already ; what a comfort she must be to you ! " 

" She is, indeed," said Lady Stafford, with emo- 
ticm ; " I trust that her sweet simplicity and warmth 
of feeling may continue to be uninjured by contact 
with the cold rude world." 

" You must not expose her to its influence," said 
Lady Kiversdale, earnestly. " I am sorry to see she 
appears very fond of the opera. Oh ! dear Kate, as 
you value Amy's future happiness, and your own 
freedom from the bitterness of self-reproach, do not 
lead her into the fatal vortex of public amuse- 
ments." 

" I do not lead Amy where I do not myself feel it 
right to go," replied Lady Stafford, colouring as she 
spoke. " You and I have long disagreed with regard 
to the propriety of attending the opera or the con- 
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cert-room. The theatre and the ball-room I have 
almost determined to give up : I certainly have no 
wish that Amy should go to these ; but I cannot 
think it wrong to cultivate her extraordinary taste 
for music where it can best be matured," 

" You know my love of music is little inferior to 
your own," replied Lady Eiversdale mildly ; " and 
I would spare no pains to cultivate a taste for it in 
any one whom I loved ; but not at the expense of 
what is of infinitely higher importance, the regula- 
tion of the character and feelings upon a basis of 
sound Christian principle. The vows taken for us 
at our baptism, and voluntarily assumed by our- 
selves when we make our public profession of the 
Christian faith, are obligatory, and bind every pro- 
fessing member of the Church of Christ to * re- 
nounce the devil and all his works ; with the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world.' 

" Now, in giving the sanction of our presence to the 
immorality and profanity which so often characterise 
those scenes of worldly dissipation, we not only do 
not renounce, but we are virtually approving the 
works of the devil ; we not only do not glorify Gody 
but we are silently consenting to His being dis- 
honoured." 

" You do not surely think we dishonour God by 
cultivating and enjoying His beautiful gifb of music," 
said Lady Stafford. 

" Certainly not, whUe the manner in which we 
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cultivate this gift, and the means by which we enjoy 
it, are such as the pure eye of God can behold with- 
out displeasure," 

Lady Stafford was silent, an expression of pained 
feeling shaded her countenance, and a deep glow suf- 
fused her cheek ; Lady Riversdale observed it, and 
would have spoken again, but the entrance of Amy 
prevented her : she pressed the hand of her friend 
in silence, and only whispered, " Ah ! seek to preserve 
the bud untouched by the world's blighting air." 

Lady Biversdale offered her hand to Amy, and 
led her towards the carriage, conversing, as she did 
so, in a manner that every moment won more and 
more the confidence of her young heart. 

Leaning back in a comer of the carriage, Lady 
Stafford appeared engrossed by painful and per- 
plexing thought. Amy was soon engaged by Lady 
Riversdale's conversation, which for a short time 
was addressed almost entirely to herself. 

A pause in the conversation at last roused Lady 
Stafford's attention. She looked up, and met Lady 
Biversdale's mild eyes turned upon her with a gaze 
at once so tender and so searching, that she felt at 
once that all the painful, sad, and self accusing 
thoughts which at this moment filled her mind, were 
read by her friend ; and, returning for a moment a 
look of grateful affection, she tried to rouse herself 
from her abstraction, when Mr Paget rode up to the 
side of the carriage. 
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Never before had Amy seen Mr Paget so buoyant, 
so full of joyful animation. One glance satisfied him 
that his mother had found Amy all, and more than 
all, he had described her, and that Amy's feelings 
were already strongly attracted towards her. The 
remainder of their little excursion was spent in that 
unrestrained interchange of thought and feeling so 
rarely to be met with, so delightful when found. 



<l 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When Amy returned from her drive, she did not, as 
was her wont, linger with Lady Stafford in her 
boudoir, but hastening at once to her room, rapidly 
completed her toilette, threw herself upon a couch, 
and indulged, for some time, uninterruptedly, the 
delightful emotions which filled her heart, and 
into the source of which — save that they were 
partly awakened by the strong attraction that drew 
her affections towards Lady Biversdale — she stayed 
not to inquire. 

She was aroused from her pleasing reverie, by a 
quick tap at the door of her room ; and her rather 
unwilling " Come in," was immediately followed by 
the entrance of Lady Berresford. 

Had Amy's thoughts been less pre-occupied, she 
would have observed an unusual degree of elation 
in the manner of her aunt, and a flush of pleasure 
upon her cheek. 

As it was, she felt the kindness with which Lady 
Berresford kissed her cheek as she placed herself on 
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the couch beside her. " You have made a rapid toi- 
lette to-day, Amy," she said, " yet not a less becom- 
ing one than usual ; but you are pale, my love, and 
look languid and weary ; you must recall your roses 
before the evening." 

" What is to be done this evening, dear aunt?" in* 
quired Amy ; "have we any particular engagement ? " 

" Have you forgotten that this is the day of Lady 

W ^'s f(6te ? I have had a long visit since you 

went out, from the Duke of L , and he is most 

anxious to meet you there this evening." 

*' Is he?" replied Amy carelessly. "I do not 
think i shall be able to go, dear aunt; my head 
aches, and I feel very tired. Is Kate going ?" she 
added, with an expression of interest that she had 
not before shown in the events of the evening. 

" I am sure she will, if you go, my love," replied 
Lady Berresford; "and I am really very anxious 
that you should be able to appear this evening. 
Should you like to rest during the hour of dinner, 
and thus be refreshed for the evening ?" 

" Thank you, dear aunt," replied Amy ; " I shall 
be glad to be quiet, and will do my best, since you 
wish it," she added, smiling sweetly, " to appear at 
Lady W ^'s to-night." 

" You are a dear, good child," replied her aunt. 
"And now I will leave you in a very few minutes, 
but I want to tell you first the subject of my con- 
versation with the Duke. It was one^ Amy, that 
has made me very happy/' 
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"Has it?" replied Amy, while a transient ex- 
pression of surprise passed across her features. " Let 
me know it then, my dear, kind aunt," she added^ 
affectionately taking Lady Berresford's hand in her 
own, "for I love to see you happy, whatever be 
the cause." 

Tears of affection for a moment moistened Lady 
Berresford's eyes, while she pressed her lips on the 
fair brow of her youthful niece, "It will be sad 
for us to part with you, my darling child," she said, 
" and I do not know how Edith will ever reconcile 
herself to it. Yet for your sake I am sure she will 
consent, when the connexion offered to you is in 
every point of view so desirable." 

" What connexion, aunt ? " inquired Amy, in a 
tone of extreme perplexity ; while a sudden flush 
suflused her cheek and brow, and passed away 
leaving them paler than before. 

** Is it possible," replied Lady Berresford, " that 
you have not observed the attention which the Duke 

of L has paid you from the first evening on 

which you met ; are you really unprepared, my 
sweet Amy, for the avowal of his regard, which he 
has made to you to-day through me ?" 

Amy was silent, not from the difficulty of answer- 
ing these questions, but from the flood of new and 
strange sensations which suddenly rushed upon her 
mind. The subject of marriage, as it regarded her- 
self, had never before distinctly presented itself to 
her thoughts. The idea Wd never assumed a defi- 
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nite form in her miud : the undefined thoughts 
which had sometimes passed through her mind now 
became more tangible, — but along with this clearer 
knowledge of her feelings, came the conviction, 
that the Duke never could become the object of 
such preference as would induce her to leave the 
home of her childhood, with all its endearing ties, 
and treasured associations : quickly and earnestly 
she replied, " I never have thought, dear aunt, that 
the Duke loved me, and since you tell me he does, I 
am very sorry, for I never can return his regard. 
Do tell him this, dear aunt ; and tell him too, that 
I am grateful for his preference, and very sorry to 
give him pain." 

For some moments Lady Berresford was silent : 
she looked earnestly at Amy, as if trying to discover 
whether she could be serious in her rejection of an 
alliance that would secure to her all worldly honour 
and distinction that the most ambitious heart could 
desire; but there breathed throughout the words 
and manner of Amy, a tone of such perfect sincerity, 
such undisguised and earnest feeling, that the con- 
viction that Amy never would consent to become 

the Duchess of L smote at once with a chilling 

weight of disappointment upon her heart, though 
she would not acknowledge, even to herself, that 
she must abandon all hope of accomplishing this, 
the highest point of her ambition. 

"Well, do not agitate yourself, my love," she 
said, while she patted Amy's cheek, which was 
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rapidly varying from pale to the deepest rose-tint. 
''You shall not be hurried, nor obliged to answer 
his Grace's proposals, until you are quite ready to 
do so ; only meet him in society as usual, and give 
him time to make himself agreeable to you." 

« No, my dearest aunt," interrupted Amy ear- 
nestly, "you must not, indeed you must not, give 
him the sUghtest hope of a change in my sentiments. 
His character is not one that requires long study to 
enable me to read ; and though the knowledge of 
his preference is new to me, I feel assured time 
would make no difference with regard to my decision. 
Indeed, aunt, it is with no lightly formed conviction 

that I say, I never could regard the Duke of L 

with any other sentiments than those which I have 
just asked you to convey to him/' 

"Well, dear Amy, you shall do just as you 
please," replied Lady Berresford, with all her wont- 
ed affection, as she rose to leave the room. " So 
do smile upon us again, as you used to do, and meet 
the Duke at least with the complaisance that his 
preference demands." 

" I shall always try to make you happy, my dear, 
kind aunt," said Amy, affectionately returning Lady 
Berresford's embrace ; " and I do feel grateful for 
his Grace's preference, but I dread in the least de- 
gree to give him the appearance of encouragement 
which I do not really intend to bestow." 

"Do not fear that, my sweet Amy," said her 
aunt ; " his Grace will not misunderstand you ; but 
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consider how very unhappy your rejection must make 
him^ and treat him with the kindness which I am 
sure you are too amiable not to feel. And now, 
my love/ she added, as she reached the door, 
" rest till evening." 

'' Thank you, dear aunt/' said Amy. 

As Amy reflected upon the events of the last 
hour, the thought suddenly presented itself with 
startling power to her mind, " How should I have 
felt had Mr Paget, instead of the Duke, declared 
his affection for me ?** 

Too readily, too quickly, was the question an- 
swered. A sudden flood of light was poured, at 
this instant, upon the nature of the emotions which, 
for so many weeks, had been occupying Amy's heart. 
She had believed her growing enjoyment of Mr 
Paget's society arose solely from the mingled plea- 
sure and instruction which his animated conversa- 
tion continually afforded; that the undefined sen- 
sation of satisfaction which she had uniformly ex- 
perienced in his presence, arose entirely from the 
esteem which she felt for his high-toned charac- 
ter, and from the repose arising from his perfect 
understanding and appreciation of hers. Even 
these reflections, however, had passed in her mind 
unconsciously to herself. Her enjoyment of his 
society had been a purely involuntary feeling, from 
which she had never even suspected the possibi- 
lity of either danger or error resulting to herself. 
And now, when the truth at once flashed upon 
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her mind, that one, who perhaps thought o{ hef 
only as a child in whom he was kindly interested, 
had awakened emotions in her heart surpassing in 
power all that had ever agitated it before, and be- 
come entwined with every feeling — she was over- 
whelmed. Her young ingenuous spirit never for 
one moment attempted to veil from itself the 
truth thus suddenly revealed, nor to extenuate the 
error, for which she reproached herself with all the 
bitterness of self-condemnation. Alone though she 
was, a biu*ning flush mantled on her cheeks and 
forehead ; she covered her face with her hands, and, 
in the tide of agonised feeling that swept like a 
flood over her spirit, she was conscious of but one 
wish, but one thought, to fly from Mr Paget, and 
from every one who had ever seen her in his pre- 
sence ; to fly to her own Edith, and to hide in her 
bosom the shame, the self-reproach of her heart. 
How long Amy remained on the spot where her 
aunt had left her, her burning cheeks hidden in her 
clasped hands, and her brow resting on the arm of 
the couch on which she lay, she knew not. 

She was still engaged in deep, painful reflection^ 
when Lady Staflbrd entered the room. 

" My darling,^' she said, as she took Amy's burn- 
ing hand in hers, " you are not well. What do you 
feel, love ? does your head ache ? " 

"Yes, Kate, I feel ill, but can hardly describe 
how. My head aches very much^ and I feel hot and 
weary/* 
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The tenderness of Lady Stafford's manner over- 
came Amy's excited feelings^ and she burst into 
tears. 

"My Amy!" said Lady Stafford, "why do you 
weep thus ? has any thing pained or distressed you, 
dearest?" Amy answered not, but continued to 
weep in silence. 

" I know the subject of your conversation with 
mamma," said Lady Stafford gently, at last. " But 
do not let it thus agitate you ; no one of those whom 
•you love would ever wish to force your inclinations." 

Amy dried her tears when her cousin alluded 
to the Duke, and, raising her head, looked calmly 
in Lady Stafford's face. " Even if I were not so 
utterly disinclined as I am, could you wish me to 
marry the Duke, Kate?" she inquired, half re-> 
proachfully. 

" Certainly not, my darling," replied Lady Staf- 
ford. "His character is not one at all suited to 
render you happy ; and do you think. Amy, that I 
could wish you, for the sake of any advantages of 
fortime or rank, to choose a companion for life who 
would not be likely either to secure your happiness, 
or to advance your improvement ? " 

Amy's quick observation had marked in her 
cousin's manner a slight expression of pain that she 
should have misunderstood her ; and throwing her 
arms round her neck, she said, " Forgive me, Kate, 
I did not really misunderstand you ; I only felt for 
a moment surprised at the possibility which your 
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words suggested, that you could ever be willing that 
I should accept the Duke. 

*' I could not be willing you should do so," re- 
plied Lady Stafford, smiling sweetly while she spoke, 
"unless your own happiness were very deeply in- 
volved ; and I never apprehended the slightest dan- 
ger of its being so. Even if your decision had been 
different from what it is," she added, " I should 
have warned you to be careful whom you selected to 
be to you the nearest of hmnan beings; for, oh! 
Amy," she added, in a tone of deep emotion, " you 
know not how much is involved in this choice ! 

" Yet I would ask you, love," she inquired, after 
a short pause, " what are the grounds on which you 
reject the Duke. Though I think your decision a 
perfectly right one, I am sure you agree with me in 
thinking, that every action of our life should be de- 
termined upon grounds of sound reason and prin- 
ciple, and not guided merely by the dictates of 
feeling." 

" You are right, quite right," said Amy thought- 
fully ; " and I must acknowledge, that at first I an- 
swered his Grace's overtures from the involuntaiy 
impulse of feeling ; yet, I am sure, though I did not 
sufficiently found my rejection upon reason, yet rea- 
son affords sufficient grounds for it, and would have 
done so, although my feelings had been less decided 
than they are. 

" In the first place," she continued, almost play- 
fully, "let us consider all the advantages I should 
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gain by a union with him. I suppose it is only fair 
that I should give the first place, and full considera- 
tion to these. Well, I should be a duchess, and I 
should possess three or four beautiful country-seats ; 
a magnificent house in town ; jewels and equipages 
worthy to have been produced by the enchanted 
wand of some fairy tale ; and, I believe also, a very 
considerable share of liberty to follow my own way- 
ward fancies and inclinations ; and to dispose of my 
own time and his Grace's possessions (excepting the 
entailed estates) very much as I pleased. Have I 
exhausted all the advantages upon this side, Kate ? ** 
she inquired, turning towards her cousin with a half 
smile conflicting with the sadness that still shaded 
her features. 

^< You have left out that which, in justice, ought 
to have been mentioned first," said Lady Stafford ; 
^^ I mean the truly amiable and kind disposition of 
the master of all the great things you have been 
enumerating." 

" Ah, I purposely omitted to mention the Duke, 
or the question would soon have been decided," said 
Amy, smiling; but immediately becoming serious, 
she added, very gravely, " Had it been possible for 
for me to care for him, I should never have spoken 
of his possessions : you know that it was but in jest 
that I alluded to them. I have one reason for re- 
jecting him," she added, in a tone of deep serious- 
ness, "which I feel to be sufficient, and which I 
trust is grounded both upon reason and principle. 
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I admire the integrity, the benevolence, and good- 
nature by which he is distinguished ; but his cha- 
racter is not one that suits my own. I could not 
look up to him, nor would he possess enough of in- 
fluence over me to do me good. I feel that I could 
not love him ; and I think the woman who marries 
a man whom she does not, and feels she cannot love^ 
is guilty not only of taking upon herself vows which 
she has neither the prospect nor even the serious 
intention of fulfilling ; but she also conunits an act 
of deep injustice to him whom she thus suffers to 
bind himself to one who cannot make him happy« 
Do you not think so, Kate ?'* 

As Amy spoke, she fixed her eyes with an ex- 
pression of calm seriousness upon Lady Stafford, in 
whose countenance she was ever accustomed to read 
a response to the sentiments or opinions which she 
expressed. At first Lady Stafford had returned, 
with an expression full of tenderness, this calm, ear- 
nest gaze ; but, ere Amy had ceased to speak, her 
eyes fell beneath it, a deep crimson suffused her 
cheek, and, hastily rising, she bent over Amy, to 
hide that burning glow, and said, " You are tired, 
love ; we must not prolong this conversation now/* 

Amy tried, but in vain, to prepare for the f^te of 
the evening ; anxious to gratify Lady Berresford by 
appearing at it, if only for an hour. 

Her toilette was nearly completed, when she was 
suddenly seized by a faintness, so overpowering as 
to preclude all further possibility of exertion ; and 
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when the usual restoratives, administered with an- 
xious care by Lady Stafford, at last succeeded in 
restoring her to consciousness, she gladly complied 
with her request to spend the remainder of the 
evening quietly in her own room, and to permit her 
cousin to be the companion of her retirement. An 
indescribable feeling of repose stole over Amy's 
spirit when she exchanged the dress, to which Fan- 
ohette, with no ordinary complacency, had put the 
finishing touch, for a loose dressing-gown, and lay 
down upon the couch, with only her beloved compa- 
nion by her side. 

For a few moments their quiet was broken by the 
entrance of Lady Berresford, and her lamentations 
over Amy's illness and consequent absence from the 
tHe at which she had so anxiously looked forward 
to her appearing; but when she had bidden Amy 
an affectionate good-night, and left her with the 
hope that she would soon be able to accompany her 
again into public, and when the last faint sounds 
of the carriage-wheels had died away, and all the 
^sounds that had preceded Lady Berresford's depar- 
ture had sunk into silence, Amy yielded her mind 
to the repose it needed ; and if the conflicting emo- 
tions that had agitated her existed in undiminished 
power, they had given way, at least for the present, 
to the influence of a temporary calm. During the 
remainder of the evening, Lady Stafford refrained 
from conversation upon any exciting subject, for she 
tow that Amy was exhausted, both in mind and 
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body, and greatly needed soothing and repose ; she 
read to her from a volume of Coleridge's poems. 
One of these poems, the " Ode to Dejection," parti* 
cularly attracted her, and she was moved even to 
tears by some of the stanzas — so true to nature, and 
so descriptive of the feelings that now oppressed her 
hearts 

Lady Stafford did not seek to repress those tears, 
for she saw they relieved Amy's over-wrought feel- 
ings ; but she gently tried to lead her mind away 
from the present, and, with the help of the " An- 
cient Mariner," at length in some measure sue- 
ceedeoL* 

Amy willingly yielded to her cousin'.s intreaties 
to seek repose at an unusually early hour; and, 
worn out in mind and body, she soon fell into a 
slumber, at first restless and broken, but gradually 
becoming more calm and profound. 

At an early hour of the following morning she 
awoke. An undefined sense of extreme depression 
oppressed her before she had fully recalled its cause* 
With returning recollection, her mind became too 
deeply disquieted to admit of her seeking further 
repose, and, rising, she threw open the window, that 
the warm breezes of a July morning might fill her 
room, placed herself near it, and tried to read. 

She could not long, however, pursue her studies^ 
The languor of severe headach overpowered her, 
and, reclining on the couch, she became uncon- 
sciously absorbed in a mental review of the events 
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and feelings of the past few weeks — an occupation 
which was only broken by the entrance of Lady 
Stafford, a short time before the usual hour of 
breakfast. 

** How do you feel to-day?" said her cousin, affec- 
tionately kissing Amy's flushed cheek as she bent 
over her. **You look feverish and unwell. This 
must be, in every sense, a day of rest." 

" I do not feel well, dear Eitte, and I will gladly 
rest to-day. You will help me to do so by permit- 
ting me to keep possession of my quiet retreat, will 
you not ?" said Amy, smiling, as she fondly returned 
her cousin's embrace. '* But first," she added, im- 
mediately becoming serious, " I will accompany you 
to church. I do not think that I ever felt so great 
a desire to join in the public worship of God as I do 
to-day. Only," she added, slightly colouring as she 
spoke, ^* let us go early, and let me come home along 
with you as soon as the service is over. I do not 
wish to meet any one to-day." 

" It shall be as you wish. Amy," said Lady Staf- 
ford, tenderly ; *' and, meanwhile, rest quietly here. 
It will be well to spare yourself all f&tigue before 
going to Divine service." 

^* Thank you, dear Kate, I shall gladly do so ; 
and do let us go very early." 

The church was almost empty when Lady Staf- 
ford and Amy entered; but they immediately ad- 
vanced to their own seat, which was near the com- 
tnunion-tablej and kneeling th^e^ completely shaded 
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by the high inolosure of the pew, Amy became too 
deeply absorbed to observe the gradual filling of the 
church, until the first tones of the organ, as they 
reverberated from the arched roof, awoke her to the 
consciousness that the service was begun. 

New and deep emotions filled Amy's heart as it 
proceeded. For the first time, she felt that a spirit 
breathed in every part of what had hitherto been 
little more to her than a " form of sound words." 

As she raised her eyes, near the close of the Te 
Deum, they rested upon Mr Paget, who was stand-* 
ing opposite to her. While Amy sat or knelt, she 
was hidden from his view ; and the feelings of ex- 
treme languor which still oppressed her had pre-* 
vented her from rising during the former part of the 
service. A thrill of indescribable emotion agitated 
her frame as she looked upon him ; but it passed as 
she marked the elevated devotion that breathed from 
every feature of his countenance. His cheek glowed^ 
and his eyes were raised with an expression of al- 
most rapturous contemplation to the deep blue sky, 
that smiled in peaceful serenity through the win- 
dow at the eastern extremity of the church. Hia 
gaze turned at last upon Amy ; their eyes met, but 
Amy's cheek did not flush, nor her eyes fall beneath 
that look. The spirit of devotion which filled hid 
mind imparted to hers its solemn tone, and she felt 
that there exists a union more high, more enduring, 
than any tie of earth. 

Puring the part of the service which immediately 
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followed, Amy was abstracted and absorbed by con- 
flicting emotions ; but when the opening prayer of 
the Litany fell upon her ear, the fount of repressed 
and contending feeling was opened ; and a gush 
of tears relieved her heart, while she poured forth 
her supplications before the Father of mercies, in 
words, so well suited to express the, wants of the 
sinful, sad, and weary. The sermon was short, but 
impressive, from the words, " This man receiveth 
sinners." The powerful and touching representa- 
tions of His mercy, who came to save and cheer the 
lost, the guilty, the broken-hearted — soothed Amy's 
sad feelings ; and tears flowed, while she listened to 
those words of peace. 

She rose almost immediately after the close of the 
service, and accepting Lady Stafford's offered sup- 
port, so as to preclude the possibility of any other 
escort, she proceeded in silence to their carriage. 

Lnmediately behind it stood one that bore the 

ducal coronet of L . His grace was standing 

near, in conversation with a friend. 

The Duke started and coloured as his eye fell 
upon Amy, and hastily disengaging himself from 
his friend, he approached her; but calmly bowing 
in return for his agitated recognition. Amy stepped 
into the carriage, and was immediately followed by 
Lady Stafford. In another moment the blinds 
were drawn down, the word "home" pronounced, 
and they were rapidly driving towards Grosvenor 
Square. 

R 
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Amy had just persuaded Ladj Stafford, on the 
following day, to leave her for an hour alone, and to 
try, for once, to enjoy their accustomed drive round 
the Park without her ; and, placing herself at her 
writing-table, she began to pour forth to the beloved 
sister and friend of her childhood, a faithful record 
of the events and feelings of the past week. She 
had not proceeded far, when a servant entered, to 
say that Lady Riversdale waited at the door, and 
had desired him to inquire whether Miss Harrington 
would admit her. 

" Oh yes, certainly !" replied Amy, hastily, as she 
rose from her seat near the window, and prepared 
to receive her friend ; " tell Lady Riversdale I shall 
be delighted to see her." 

In a few moments Lady Riversdale entered. A 
painful rush of contending emotions agitated Amy, 
as she advanced to meet her ; but the affectionate 
embrace of Lady Riversdale, and the gentle kind- 
ness of her manner, soon banished, for the time, all 
feelings save those of warm affection and enjoyment. 

" I am glad to have found you at home to-day, 
Miss Harrington,'' said Lady Riversdale, as she took 
her place beside Amy upon a couch, " but I truly 
regret the cause. I have just met Lady Stafford, 
who told me that you had remained at home fr<mi 
indisposition, and gave me some hope of being ad- 
mitted if I called ; I should hardly have dared, 
otherwise, to send a message requesting you to see 



me. 
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" It was very kind of you to do so," replied Amy, 
smiling sweetly. "It would truly have pained me 
to find that you had been so near, yet not to have 
seen you." 

"I, too, should have been much disappointed," 
said Lady Eiversdale. "But tell me, dear Miss 
Harrington, do you feel better to-day ? I feared, 
from Lady Berresford's account, which I heard from 
Henry on Saturday evening, that you were seriously 
indisposed." 

♦' I suffered from severe headach on Saturday," 
replied Amy, colouring slightly as she spoke, " and 
yesterday also; but I feel much better to-day, 
though still unable for much exertion. The quiet 
and retirement which I hope to enjoy for a day or 
two, are quite restorative to me." 

"Do you never, then, find retirement irksome," 
inquired Lady Riversdale, " even after having been 
accustomed, as you lately have, to an almost unin- 
terrupted round of amusement ?" 

" Oh no !" replied Amy ; "I love this quiet. My 
happiest hours, since I came to town, have been 
passed with my dear Eiite in this little retreat; 
and even when she is not with me, I am happy here, 
or in my own room ; happier far, than I generally 
am when surrounded by the crowded circles into 
which my dear aunt always wishes me to accompany 
her. There is an unrestraint of mind and feeling," 
she added, "when one is perfectly alone, or sur- 
rounded only by those whose love and sympathies 
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are all blended with our own, that renders such 
hours often the happiest of my life. 

" Oh ! the bright visions — the glowing imagina- 
tions/' she continued, while her cheek flushed and 
tears filled her eyes, " that have gladdened my 
lonely hours in times past, when the woods of More- 
ton were my safe retreat ! Will they ever be realised 
on earth V 

" You have never yet. found them so, my dear 
friend?" inquired Lady Riversdale, gently. Amy 
had almost forgotten the presence of another, as a 
sudden tide of recollection nearly overcame her ; 
she was, however, recalled to consciousness of the 
present, by the tone, the touch of her friend. For 
a moment she almost felt confused ; but the gentle 
tenderness of Lady Riversdale's manner at once re- 
assured her, and with all her own ingenuous frank- 
ness, she said, "Forgive me for speaking thus openly 
of my feelings. I know not how it is, but I cannot 
feel as if you had recently become known to me.'- 

" Forget that it has been so," said Lady Rivers- 
dale, affectionately kissing Amy's open brow. " We 
knew each other well, by name, long before we met, 
and our friendship was formed then, though its ex- 
istence has only lately been mutually made known. 
Perhaps it may be fancy, dear Miss Harrington, but 
I delight to trace in your features somewhat of re- 
semblance to my beloved child ; that dear daughter 
whom my bereaved spirit will never cease to mourn, 
until I shall rejoin her in that better home, within 
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which I rejoice to know she is already sheltered ; 
and my heart has yearned over yoti with almost a 
mother's tenderness since the first moment in which 
we met." 

Amy pressed in silence to her lips the hand she 
held, while tears of deep and tender sympathy fell 
upon it. For a few moments both were silent. 
Lady Riversdale seemed overcome by the recollec- 
tions of the past, which at- this moment were filling 
her mind ; but soon, with habitual self-command re- 
gaining her usual composure of manner, she resumed 
the subject of conversation so interesting to both. 

^^Do you think that your disappointment in all 
the joys you so fondly anticipated on your entrance 
into life, arises from the nature of the enjoyments 
themselves, or merely from accidental circumstances 
which have marred their charms to you ?" 

" I know not," said Amy, thoughtfully : " partly, 
at least, the disappointment existed in the things 
themselves ; for the places of public amusement that 
seemed to me so full of attractions when I was just 
about to enter them, soon became tasteless and in- 
sipid. The conversation of the intellectual or scien- 
tific, has, however, offered me a depth of enjoy- 
ment that well compensates for my disappointment 
from other sources ; and music, oh ! how deep has 
been my delight in it. Yet, amidst all that can 
redUy ennoble the mind and gratify the taste, there 
seems a somewhat in myself which renders all unsa- 
tisfying ; and even when I have felt the full power 
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of the fascinations by which I have been surrounded, 
has awakened me to a more intense thirst for some- 
thing higher and deeper. 

" Yes," she continued, " the pleasures of intellect 
and imagination deepen rather than fill the channels 
of the soul; even whilst imbibing their largest 
draughts, * the heart is lonely still.'" 

" And thus it must ever be," replied Lady Bivers- 
dale, ^^ while the immortal spirit seeks to satisfy its 
quenchless thirst with the stream, instead of the 
ever-flowing fountain. Earthly joy or earthly love 
will never satisfy, though it be, indeed, the best of 
created gifts. Still, dear friend, it is only a stream, 
and you must go higher if you would be satisfied. 
Look, in thought, for a moment, at two streams cut 
ofi* from their mutual source, but mingling their 
waters together. How soon would one absorb the 
other, and, leaving its channel parched and dry, 
would bear its waters on the bosom of its own, until 
together they were absorbed by the sands of the 
desert, or exhaled by the heat of a summer's sun. 
Look, again : the two streams are blended closely as 
ever; but, being both in communion with their 
source, each draws a perpetual supply wherewith to 
fill the channels of its sister-tide. Together they 
roll peacefully on, until, shone upon, but not ex- 
haled, by the scorching sunbeams — flowing over, 
but not wasted, amidst the sands of the desert— 
they roll their mingled waters into the ocean, whi- 
ther their course has tended. Dear friend, tht*Sf and 
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thus only, is created love a satisfying portion ; and, 
oh! when it thus receives the seal, and bears the 
character of immortality, who can say how rich, how 
heavenly a gift it becomes from God to man I" 

**But, oh!" said Amy, "how are the streams to 
become re-united to their fountain? I will speak 
openly, my kind friend, to you ; my heart feels sin 
raise an impassable barrier between the Saviour and 
my soul," 

"But why should the sin for which the ever-blessed 
Redeemer has atoned thus burden you ? " said Lady 
Biversdale. " Deep hmnility and fervent gratitude, 
the remembrance of past guilt must awaken in our 
hearts ; but the barrier once removed must never be 
permitted to arise in our hearts between us and His 
full and free salvation." 

" But you know not how full of sin, of error, has 
been my past life ; you know not how much I have 
neglected or despised the admonitions — the en- 
treaties of my own Edith ; how I have silenced the 
voice of conscience in my soul, or sought to drown 
its whispers in the hurry of dissipation, or in the 
absorbing attractions of intellectual pursuits. Oh, 
no! you do not — ^you cannot know how guilty I 
have been." 

Amy paused, her eyes filled with tears, while an 
expression at once of deeply-pained and tender re- 
membrance suffused itself over her features. 

" I know not, dear Miss Harrington," said Lady 
Biversdale, " what your sins may have been — ^your 
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neglect or resistance of your heavenly Father's en- 
treaties to arise and return to His sheltering bosom ; 
but I do know that, even when most forgetful of 
Him, like as a father pitieth his children, so has our 
gracious Lord pitied you ; I know that, amidst all 
your wandering, He who is * mighty to save' has 
watched over you, that He might bring you safely 
home to his rescued flock ; and I know that, even 
while you rebelled against Him, the tender influences 
of the Holy Spirit of God were gently drawing you 
towards that haven of repose, where your ransomed 
spirit may dwell as in a secure dwelling-place and 
quiet habitation/' 

Amy turned towards Lady Eiversdale as she 
spoke, and listened to her with an air of intense and 
eager attention. 

'* Only yield your hea^;^ to the influences of your 
Saviour's love, and He wUl fill your soul with the 
fruits of righteousness to the glory of his own name," 
said Lady Eiversdale. 

" Listen to the words of the Kedeemer to those 
over whom is cast the covering mantle of His right- 
eousness ; " and opening a small pocket-bible, which 
she always carried about with her, she read the 
beautiful address of our Lord to his Church, con- 
tained in the Book of the Canticles : " Thou art all 
fair, my love ; there is no spot in thee." 

Amy wept soft and quiet tears. " Sweet and blessed 
words ! " said she. " Oh ! that I could receive and 
rest upon their full and precious import." 
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At this instant the sound of rapidly-approaching 
carriage-wheels became audible; it ceased beneath 
the windows ; and in a few moments more, a light 
footstep was heard swiffcly advancing along the cor- 
ridor. The door was thrown open, and the next 
instant Amy was clasped to the bosom of Edith. 
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CHAPTER X. 

When the emotion that agitated the sisters upon 
their first meeting had in some degree subsided, 
and, safe in the privacy of Amy's dressing-room, they 
had secured the prospect of an uninterrupted tete-a- 
tSte, Amy at last had leisure to ask how it was that 
the friend for whose presence she had so intensely 
longed, was thus unexpectedly brought to her. 

" It was a letter, dearest, which I received yester- 
day from my aunt, that made me hasten to you. I 
thought that in whatever direction your feelings 
pointed, you would like to have the counsel and 
sympathy of your own Edith/' 

" You know not how I have longed for you !" said 
Amy, pressing the hand she held. " Ah ! it was new 
and painful to be without you, at a time when I 
peculiarly needed your counsel and aid. My aunt 

wrote to you, then, about the Duke of L ?" she 

added, while a faint flush for a moment tinged her 
cheek. 

"She did," replied Edith; "but how was it, 
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dearest, that I never heard from yourself any thing 
more than the name of one, who must have pos- 
sessed a considerable degree of intimacy before ho 
could venture to declare his attachment ? " 

" Because I never, until Saturday, thought of him 
in any other light than that of a mere acquaintance," 
replied Amy, quietly. " I did not know he cared 
for me, until my aunt told me so." 

" And from the contents of her letter, you do not 
appear to have received his suit favourably," said 
Edith. " Tell me, Amy, what are your feelings to- 
wards him ? and describe his character." 

" I shall describe his character first," said Amy, 
smiling ; " and then, I believe, you will be able to 
answer for yourself the question respecting my feel- 
ings towards him. The Duke of L— ," she con- 
tinued, while the momentary expression of mirth 
that had sparkled in her eye was succeeded by one 
of serious feeling, " is a truly amiable man ; mild and 
generous in his personal character ; very benevolent, 
I believe, towards his numerous dependents, and 
highly honourable in all his principles and actions. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these estimable qualities, 
dearest Edith, I never could love him; and that 
being the case, I am quite sure, that, whatever 
might be the worldly advantages, you never would 
wish me to marry him." 

" Assuredly not, dear Amy," replied Edith ; 
" never shall any thing but your own choice decide 
your fate in that most important of earthly concerns. 
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Yet I tell you frankly, my darling, that I could 
imagine it quite possible, that one with whom your 
own character did not wholly assimilate, might 
nevertheless not only make you happy, but be a 
valuable and trusted friend and guide for one of 
your ardent temperament." Amy for some moments 
continued silent, while an expression of anxious and 
rather painfril thought shaded her brow. 

"Do not think, my beloved Amy," continued 
Edith, as she marked the cloud, " that I would ever 
have you form the closest of all unions with one in 
whom you could not find sympathy and repose. I 
only mean, that before you finally reject one who 
may be truly attached to you, I would have you con- 
sider whether his religious principled and natural 
character be not such as might form a secure basis of 
esteem and confidence for any feelings you might 
afterwards build upon it ; and, if your sober judgment 
assured you that such was his character, not to re- 
fuse him until you have sincerely tried whether you 
could return his afiection sufficiently to secure his 
happiness and your own." 

" I believe you are right, Edith," replied Amy, 
thoughtfully ; " yet I feel as if it were impossible to 
remain for one hour in doubt whether I could, or 
could not, return the afiection of any one. But let 
me describe the Duke's character ; and then, I think, 
you will quite agree with me in the opinion, that I 
never could love him enough to marry him. 

^' I have told you he is very amiable ; and for the 
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mildness and integrity by which he is distinguished, 
I esteem him ; but his intellectual powers are very 
limited, and his judgment weak. Now, unless it be 
in the case of a child, or an inferior in rank, I never 
could love any one upon whom I could not lean. I 
can love those whose characters I esteem, even 
though they may not be remarkable for intellectual 
qualifications; but in the nearest relations of life, 
and especially in that closest of all relations, the 
marriage union, I must look up, Edith — I must be 
able to lean upon my husband, and to trust him as 
my guide and friend, or I should be wretched myself, 
and, too probably, make him so." 

"I quite agree with you, Amy; you are right, 
quite right ;*' said Edith, tenderly kissing the glow- 
ing cheek of her young sister. " But you have given 
a very different description of the Duke's character 
from that which my aunt conveyed. She spoke of 
him as a man of irreproachable religious and moral 
character, and as distinguished by his talents and 
acquirements. It was this impression of his charac- 
ter which made me speak to you as I now have." 

" My dear aunt views him with a favourable eye," 
replied Amy, smiling. " I believe he is considered 
a good classical scholar, and he has a talent for 
drawing ; yet in mind, feeling, and vigour of intel- 
lect, I think him very deficient. But you shall see 
him, Edith, and judge for yourself ; I do not think, 
when you have done so, you will even wish to re- 
verse my decision." 
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" There is another reason, too," continued Amy, 
after a short pause, while a vivid colour flushed her 
cheek, and then retired, leaving it of a deathlike 
paleness, " that, independently of every thing else, 
would have made me reject the Duke. I have 
known one since I came here, Edith, who is all 
that you would wish in your Amy's guide and 
friend ; one whom I could have loved — ^nay, oh ! do 
not despise me, Edith, I cannot, I would not hide 
aught from you, my own sister — one whom I do love 
too well to be able to give to another the place from 
which I must banish him* Fallen and sunk in my 
own eyes, I am ; but, ah ! Edith, can you love me 
still> as in the days that are past V 

**More, far more, than ever do I love you, my 
child, my darling! But tell me all. Amy," she 
added, while she placed herself on the couch upon 
which Amy had again sunk; ^^you cannot, I am 
sure, my own child — ^you cannot have cause for this 
bitter self-reproach. Has not Mr Paget — for, I 
doubt not, it is he to whom you allude — shown yon 
a degree of preference which justifies your present 
feelings?" 

"Ah no!" replied Amy; "I cannot plead this 
excuse for myself. I do not believe that Mr Paget's 
feelings for me are aught beyond those of kindly 
interest in one so dear to Kate. For one moment, 
the bitter humiliation of discovering my own feel- 
ings was succeeded by a bright thought, that per- 
haps Mr Paget loved me ; but this vision was sooii 
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dispelled. I felt I was not fit to be the Mend of 
such a man as Mr Paget ; and I gladly rested in the 
hope that he might find some one more worthy of 
him than I could be." 

'* And are these your feelings still, my dear 
Amy?" inquired Edith, tenderly. 

- " They are. How could I know him, and not 
wish his happiness? But, oh! I could wish never 
to see him more. I cannot bear to appear in his 
sight, with this deep consciousness of degradation*" 

" Meet him, my sister, without fear," said Edith, 
with a gentle firmness of tone that imparted strength 
to the sad heart of Amy. *^ By the grace of God, 
dearest, you have proved yourself worthy to be his 
friend. Enjoy the blessing which God has given 
you in the friendship and esteem of so beautiful a 
character as Mr Paget's ; but accustom yourself to 
think of him as surrounded by other and dearer 
ties. Do this with cheerful acquiescence in the 
Divine will, and do not suffer his image to engage 
your thoughts when you are not with him." 

Amy, for a few moments, did not reply. 

" How often, during the past two days, Edith," 
said she at last, '^ have I thought of your parting 
words ! Edith ! / have called upon Him who alone 
is able to fiU the heart. Will He not answer to my 
call?" 

" He will, He will, my Amy," replied Edith. 

At this moment a rather quick step was heard at 
the door. Edith rose to open it, and was greeted 
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with all her former aflTection by Fanchette ; but after 
she had exhausted all her superlatives of admiration 
of Edith's appearance, and her commendations of 
the effects of country air, with uninterrupted expres- 
sions of regret that Mademoiselle Amy had become 
so pale since she came to " dis London," Fanchette 
suddenly remembered her first errand, and exclaimed, 
'^ But here I stand, talk, talk, and de first gong have 
sound dis vingt minutes, and dere is no time for 
Mesdemoiselles to be dressed." 

" We shall only be obliged to make a more rapid 
toilette than usual," said Edith, smiling. '^ Bring my 
dress here, Fanchette." 

The few moments thus gained were spent by Amy 
in banishing the traces of tears from her features, 
and exerting herself to appear with her wonted 
composure in the midst of the family circle. 

When the waiting-maid returned, even her quick 
and practised eye failed to discover any trace of 
emotion beneath Amy's unusually calm demeanour ; 
though, perhaps, one more skilled in the feelings of 
the heart would have discovered that a conflict had 
recently agitated the bosom that seemed so tranquil 
now. Fanchette talked volubly in French all the 
time she was performing her duties as tirewoman; 
but her remarks, fortunately for her auditors, rarely, 
needed a reply. 

At length she exclaimed, as the sound of approach- 
ing carriage-wheels attracted her attention, " Ah ! 
dat is Miladi Eiversdale's carriage. Bamet told me 
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that Miladi B^versdale and M. Paget are to dine 
with Miladi to-day." 

"Will you bring me a handkerchief from my 
room^ Fanohette ?" said Edith. Amy's eyes thanked 
her sister, as Fanchette left the room, but she spoke 
not ; and, rising as she heard her attendant's return- 
ing footsteps, she pressed for a moment the hand 
which Edith extended to her, and they descended 
together to the drawing-room. 

When Edith and Amy entered the drawing-room, 
they found the eipected guests assembled. 

Mr Paget was standing near a distant window, 
conversing with Lady StaflTord ; he turned as they 
entered, and immediately advanced to meet them. 
A slight flush tinged Amy's cheek as he approached ; 
but it passed, and with perfect calmness she re- 
turned his greeting. 

His eye glanced for a moment towards Edith. 
" My sister," said Amy. They met almost as friends, 
for Edith's name was well known by Mr Paget, and 
she at once traced in his countenance that which 
confirmed the report of his character she had re- 
ceived. 

It was but a few moments, however, that Mr 
Paget remained near Edith. He soon turned to- 
wards Amy, and, even in that brief glance, Edith 
read an expression which Amy had never traced. 

Before she had time to continue her observations, 
she was addressed by Lady Kiversdale, who had 
drawn near unperceived. Edith returned her afieo- 

s 
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tionate greeting with unfeigned pleasure, and the 
friends, whose short intercourse had left an impres- 
sion not easily to be effaced from the mind of either, 
were soon engaged in animated conversation equally 
interesting and delightful to both. Amy remained 
near them, but her attention was engaged by Mr 
Paget, who stood beside her, in such a position as to 
preclude the possibility of the Duke of L 's ob- 
taining possession of a seat upon the sofa which she 
occupied. 

When the summons to dinner was given, his 
Grace made another attempt to approach Amy ; but 
ere he had accomplished his purpose, she had ac- 
cepted Mr Paget's offered arm, and stood aside with 
him, to allow his Grace to pass, as the unwilling 
companion of fhe Dowager Lady S . 

Amy was placed at the dinner-table as far from 
the Duke as possible, but she had been but a few 
moments again in the drawing-room ere he follow- 
ed her. She was seated, however, between Lady 
Biversdale and Edith, and engaged in earnest con- 
versation with them. Again disappointed, his Grace 
betook himself to Lady Berresford; but his conver- 
sation with her appeared, if one might judge from 
the disquietude on his countenance, to be aught 
rather than soothing to his already excited feelings; 

" K your Grace will only be guided by me," said 
Lady Berresford, after their conversation had been 
prolonged for some time, " I have strong hopes of 
your success. Only do not be abrupt; give her 
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time ; she has not considered you hitherto in the 
character of a suitor." 

" If I may understand that it is Miss Harrington's 
wish that I should continue my suit," replied his 
Grace mildly, but in a tone of decision that showed 
him more capable of thinking and acting for himself 
than Lady Berresford had supposed, <' most gladly 
for weeks or months shall I await her decision ; but 
I will not subject her to the annoyance of persever- 
ing in a hopeless pursuit. Miss Harrington's manner 
too evidently repulses me ; I must hear from her 
own lips if she will permit me to hope, that at any 
future period I may become more agreeable tp her 
than at present." 

" And by addressing her at present upon this sub- 
ject," Replied Lady Berresford, in a tone of greater 
dissatisfaction than perhaps she would have chosen 
to evince, " I fear you will only exclude the proba- 
bility of a more favourable reply being given at any 
future period to your addresses." 

"I shall at least secure Miss Harrington's com- 
fort and my own honour," replied his Grace rather 
proudly, as he rose and walked to the adjoining 
room, from whence the sound of Amy's voice and 
harp had just reached his ear. He did not mingle 
with the little group that was gathering around her, 
but seated himself upon an ottoman at a little dis- 
tance. His eyes rested upon Amy while she sang, 
and an expression of deep and saddened feeling, that 
few woiild have expected to trace on the features of 
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the amiable Duke of L , marked hk countenance 

aa he listened to her song. 

She rose at its conclusion, and the Duke met her 
aa she was returning to her seat by Lady Riversdale. 

" May I be permitted a few moments' convOTsa- 
tion with you in the library. Miss Harrington ?" he 
sjud. A slight flush tbged Amy's cheek, hut ihe 
calmly bowed ber acquieacence, and tbey passed to 
the a^^oiaing room. 

" I have not sought this interview, Miss Harring- 
ton," said the Duke, when he had seated himself on 
a couch with Amy, but almost at the oppoait« extre- 
mity, " with the design of annoying you by trouble- 
some solicitude ; but I feel it due to you that the 
terms of our future intercourse should be prescribed 
by you alone ; and it is my part to see you are not 
subjected to any annoyance, either irom myself, or 
from the miaconstructiona which others might found 
upon any equivocal position in which we might 
stand towards each other." 

Amy was sOent ; she had not expected such manly 
frankness on the part of the Duke, and the disco- 
very increased her esteem of his character, while it 
deepened her conviction that she could never r^ard 
him with any stronger feeling. 

" I thank you most sincerely for your candour," 
said she at length, " and I will reply with a frank- 

s equal to yrm o-wn." She paused for a moment ; 

r hesitation, however, was but momentary ; and, 
rength as she proceeded, no traces of coa- 
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barrassment or agitation, save the somewhat height- 
ened colour of her cheek, betrayed the pain with 
which she spoke. 

"Your noble frankness has won my gratitude, 
and deserves my esteem ; these, with my friendship, 
I freely offer to you ; more I cannot give." 

She paused. " Is that your irrevocable determi- 
nation?'' said the Duke with calmness; though a 
contraction of brow, and a slight quivering of his 
lips, showed it was not without an effort that he was 
calm. 

" It is," she replied; and again there was a pause, 
unbroken for some moments on either side. 

"Miss Harrington," said the DukS at length, 
rising with a visible agitation of feeling that now 
defied control, " I know I can offer nothing worthy 
of your acceptance but a devoted heart ; I could not, 
perhaps, be to you the friend and companion you 
would desire ; but I could have loved you, I do love 
you, as few have ever loved; is this as nothing in 
your eyes ?" 

" It is much," said Amy, quietly ; " it claims my 
gratitude — my fervent wishes for your happiness. 
Let us be friends," she added, extending her hand to 
him as she rose to leave the room, " and forget that 
<m either side there ever existed a wish that we 
should be more." 

The Duke turned upon Amy for one moment a 
gaze of mingled feeling. He raised the hand he held 
respectfully to his lips ; then, turning away, hastily 
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left the room by a door communicating with the 
gallery, while Amy re-entered the drawing-room. 

Edith turned her gaze half unconsciously upon 
Amy as she entered, and she was almost startled by 
the change which a few short weeks had wrought in 
the child of her love. 

She marked this change more clearly now than 
during their long conversation, for, alone with Edith, 
Amy had been still the confiding child, who so long 
had clung to her sister as the woodbine to the sup- 
porting stem ; but now, as Edith looked upon her, 
she could have thought that years had passed over 
that fair brow since they had parted at Moreton. 

It was not merely that her face had lost somewhat 
of its roundness, and that the rose-tint that used to 
tinge her cheek was fled; but there was a quiet dig- 
nity in her manner, a depth of thought and feeling 
in her sweet countenance, that told of character ma- 
tured, and of experience gained, such as the lessons 
of years sometimes fail to teach. 

"We have been waiting for you, dear Amy, in 
this quartette," said Lady StaflTord, as she entered the 
room. " Do you feel able to take your part to-night ? " 

" Oh yes !" replied Amy, as with a quiet smile she 
took her place at the piano-forte, from which Lady 
Stafford had arisen a few minutes before. Mr Paget, 
standing behind Amy, raised to his lips the flute, 
from which he drew such sounds as might have re- 
gained Eurydice, and two professional performers on 
the violincello taking a position rather in the back-;- 
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ground of the group, a quartette of one of the great 
German composers was begun. As its rich tones 
filled the room, every other sound was hushed in 
silence ; and the auditors listened with an entranced 
attention that seemed to hang upon the last faint 
vibrations of the sound, long after the full burst of 
its harmony had died away. 

When the quartette was concluded. Amy was 
requested to sing. Edith almost trembled, as she 
saw her about to comply. She selected one of 
Mozart's melodies, which Edith well remembered 
as a favourite of former days. 

At first her tones were tremulous, but soon there 
was no more of emotion traceable in them than what 
gave power to the depth of expression that breathed 
in every tone. 

Edith was again surprised at the increased rich- 
ness which Amy's voice had gained since they had 
parted, but she was still more so by its new expres- 
sion. But once before had she heard her sing with 
such thrilling power ; and then it seemed as if her 
song were but a channel for the escape of conflicting 
emotions imprisoned within. Now a greater depth 
of hidden feeling breathed in every tone of her sweet 
voice ; but it was a feeling, calm, though intense — 
controlled, though pervading. 

As Edith raised her gaze from Amy's face, it 
rested involuntarily upon the features of one who 
was bending over her with intense enjoyment of the 
soft melody poured from her lips. 
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Her gaze was arrested where it fell ; and as she 
marked the varying, yet eloquent expression with 
which Mr Paget's eyes were fixed upon the uncon- 
scious Amy, the conviction again impressed itself 
upon her mind, that whatever might be the motive 
which led him to conceal his feelings. Amy was en- 
twined with the deepest and tenderest emotions of 
his heart. 

" There is a place for you here,'* said Lady 
Biversdale, making room for Amy upon the sofa 
between herself and Edith. She immediately ad- 
vanced towards it, and Mr Paget, without even one 
word expressive of the enjoyment he had so evi- 
dently felt, turned to a distant part of the room. 

" You look better this evening, dear," said Lady 
Riversdale, gently, as unobserved she moved a 
cushion, so that Amy might lean upon it; ^^yet 
these pale cheeks and languid eyes tell that your 
amendment is partial only, and much is yet needed 
to restore the vigour of health to that dear frame ; 
you need change of air and scene, but I trust these 
will not be sought at a distance from us/' 

" If they were," replied Amy, smiling faintly, ** I 
fear the pain of separation from so many dear friends 
would more than counterbalance any advantage a 
mere change of air and scene might afford." 

" I propose going to Ilfracombe shortly," replied 
Lady Riversdale, after a few moments' pause. ** The 
air of Devonshire, I hope, by the blessing of God, 
may prove beneficial to Riversdale, and prevent the 
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necessity of his leaving England until the season is 
somewhat more advanced. I think the climate 
would also suit you, and I hope I have succeeded in 
persuading your sister to try it." 

A momentary feeling of surprise crossed Amy's 
mind, that Edith should have contemplated such a 
step after the conversation of that afternoon; a slight 
flush just tinged her cheek, but was immediately 
driven back. Lady Biversdale was occupied at the 
moment in adjusting a pearl bracelet which had be- 
come unclasped, and she quietly added, as she did 
so, "I wish Henry could share the enjoyments of 
the country with us at this lovely season, but, for 
some time, I fear he will be almost constantly a 
prisoner in town." 

At this moment Lady Berresford approached the 
little group. 

** I want your consent to a plan which I have just 
been proposing to Miss Harrington and Amy," said 
Lady Riversdale. " I am going to Ilfracombe in a 
week or two, and I am anxious to persuade as many 
of my friends as possible to accompany me. Will 
you help me to form a party that will make us cease 
to regret the society we leave behind ? " 

" I will gladly aid you," replied Lady Berresford, 
charmed with the novelty of her friend's proposal. 
** Lideed, we shall not have much to regret in leav- 
ing town now. I generally like to move before the 
general breaking-up at the close of the season, and 
all the dite will soon return to the country now." 
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" My party is complete, then," said Lady Rivers- 
dale, with a smile 'of pleasure; "I shall now look 
forward with unmingled delight to enjoying the 
lovely scenes of Devonshire." 
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CHAPTER XL 

'* Good morning ! " said Lady Berresford, as Edith 
and her sister entered the breakfast-room together 
on the following morning. " I fear you have not 
rested well, you look so pale and languid ; and my 
poor Amy too," she continued, as she affection- 
ately kissed her pale cheek, " I am quite distress- 
ed about her, she looks so ill; I am sure she re- 
quires change of air. It would do her a world of 
good to go to nfracombe. Do you not think so, 
Edith ? " 

" I think it would," replied Edith, looking fondly 
and somewhat anxiously at Amy's sweet counte- 
nance, now flushed with a bright but delicate tint. 
" Perhaps the sea air might be of use, ere we return 
to Moreton, and brace her before the winter's chill 
winds begin to blow." 

" Do not speak of returning to Moreton, Edith," 
said Lady Berresford, quickly : ** I know not how 
I shall ever be able to part with Amy. We shall 
all go to nfracombe, and enjoy its autumn beauties 
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together. How do you like this plan, Kate ? " she 
oontinued, as Lady Stafford at this moment entered 
the room. 

" I shall be truly glad to escape from the noise 
and heat of town at this lovely season, to enjoy the 
fresh pure air and sparkling sea," replied Lady Staf- 
ford ; ^^ and as nearly all the friends we value most 
will form our party, we shall have Uttle to regret 
in what we leave behind." 

Lady Berresford, with characteristic love of vari- 
ety, could talk of little else than their proposed 
excursion, during the few days that intervened be- 
fore their leaving town. On a brilliant morning, 
early in the week succeding that of Edith's arrival, 
Lady Berresford and Lady Stafford, accompanied 
by Amy and Edith, bade adieu for a short time to 
Grosvenor Square, leaving Lord Berresford deeply 
engaged in superintending some alterations in his 
magnificent house, which, however, he promised to 
leave unfinished, and join his family in a few days. 
Lord Stafford, from kindness, remained with his fa- 
ther-in-law, but seemed more depressed as he watch- 
ed their departure, than Amy had thought any event 
within the ordinary range of every-day circumstances 
had power to render him. 

" Good-by, Kate," he repeated, as he still lingered 
at the door of the carriage, and retained the hand of 
Lady Stafford. " I shall be with you, I trusty on 
Saturday ; and you will write to-morrow." 

The last words were uttered in a low though not 
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inaudible tone, and responded to in a similar one by 
Lady Stafford. 

" I will ; farewell for a little while, dear Stafford." 
She smiled, as he once more pressed her hand, and 
then retreated to make way for the officious footman 
to close the carriage door. 

That smile seemed reflected in double brilliancy 
from her husband's features, as he stood gazing on 
the departing carriage ; and the travellers had left 
London with all its smoke and noise some miles be- 
hind them, ere Amy aroused herself from the reverie 
into which this new exhibition of Lord Stafford's 
character had plunged her. 

The travellers proceeded by easy stages on their 
way, and the evening of the second day was far ad- 
vanced ere Ilfracombe, with its picturesque environs, 
appeared in sight. Amy had left London with deep 
and mingled feelings. But few months had passed 
since she had entered it, yet did it seem to her as if 
years of thought and feeling had rolled over in that 
brief space ; and in truth she had passed from the 
gay, uncareful happiness of early youth, to the deep- 
toned feeling, the experience, almost the maturity, 
of womanhood. 

A weight of sadness oppressed her heart as she 
left the scene of so eventful a portion of her life's 
young history ; but that sadness was not unmitigated, 
for the dawning light of a peace beyond what earth 
can give, was beginning to arise on her soul. She 
had drank the full cup of the world'^ pleasures^ and 
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found the draught mingled with bitterness, and un- 
satisfying even when it sparkled most ; but ere her 
spirit was worn and her affections embittered by a 
vain search for that rest which earth could never 
have afforded, her soul was turned, in its first fresh- 
ness, to Him in whom it soon would find repose. 

It was late in the evening when the travellers 
arrived at the house which was taken for them near 
the village of Hfracombe. 

Lady Riversdale had a few days before taken pos- 
session of a pretty cottage in the neighbourhood, and 
she waited in the porch of their new dwelling to 
welcome them as they alighted. " Your hand has 
been here, my dear friend," said Lady Stafford, as 
they entered a sitting-room, the elegance of whose 
arrangements bore witness to the taste that had 
directed them. " These books, fiowers, and music, 
all speak of you ; it was well we allowed you to 
come hither a few days before us." 

" It has been the pleasantest occupation of my 
solitude," said Lady Riversdale, "to prepare for 
your arrival. 

" I thought Lord Riversdale was to have accom- 
panied you here," said Lady Berresford ; " but you 
speak of having been solitary — has he changed his 
design ? " 

" No," replied Lady Riversdale, " he was detained 
in town for a few days ; I expect Henry and he will 
join me here about the end of this week; but Henry's 
stay, I fear, will be very short." Edith's eye turned 
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upon Amy, as Lady Riversdale uttered her conclud- 
ing words. A slight colour for a moment tinged 
her cheek, but she evinced no further sign of emo- 
tion ; and the calmness of expression, so imlike what 
she had been accustomed to see in her under much 
less trying circumstances, again caused Edith to 
wonder at the change which a few short months 
had wrought. 

Had Edith believed that Mr Paget was indifferent 
to her sister, she would not so readily have acqui- 
esced in a plan that must throw her again into his 
society ; but the few times she had seen them to- 
gether, since her arrival in London, convinced her 
that the contrary was the truth. She could not 
but be persuaded, from the interest which his whole 
manner evinced, that Mr Paget waa attached to 
Amy, though some reason, to her unknown, had 
prevented him from avowing his affection. From 
all she heard of his character, she believed it to be 
one peculiarly well fitted to secure the happiness of 
Amy ; and although his religious principles were not 
carried out by so decided a separation from the amuse- 
ments of the world as she deemed consistent, yet she 
believed them to be more matured than her sister's. 

Under the influence of these feelings she had 
deemed it the wisest course to acquiesce in Lady Ber- 
resford's urgent wish, that she and Amy should accom- 
pany her to Hfracombe, as this plan at once avoided 
the separation from Mr Paget, which would have 
been caused by Amy's return to Moreton, and the 
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agitation to which she was exposed by her meetings 
with him amidst scenes where nothing of quiet in- 
tercourse could be enjoyed. 

A few days passed quietly on, and were chiefly 
occupied by Amy in solitary rambles along the sea- 
beach, or into the picturesque and beautiful interior 
of the country. The various contending feelings 
which occupied her mind rendered solitude pleasing 
to her ; but while she was conscious of the unwonted 
pressure of mingled emotions, she rarely tried to 
analyse them, nor perhaps would have altogether 
succeeded if she had. 

The Bible, in the study of whose pages she found 
a new and intense delight, was her constant com- 
panion; and the glorious truths contained in its 
pages, regarding the character and person of the 
Eedeemer, now revealed to her by the Spirit of ho- 
liness, engaged her mind too deeply to permit it to 
be exhausted by musings upon the nature of her 
feelings, which, though deeper than before, had be- 
come so calm and regulated that they seemed to 
have lost their disquieting power. While the know- 
ledge of her own heart, and her consciousness of 
nature's weakness, was but imperfect, her affections 
began to flow with all the ardour of her character, 
towards the Saviour so newly discovered. 

Lord Stafford and Lord Berresford joined the little 
party a few days after their arrival, but brought the 
unwelcome tidings that Lord Riversdale and hiii 
brother were still detained in town. 
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Upon a lovely evening towards the close of the 
second week of their stay at Ilfracombe^ Amy had 
walked to a greater distance from the village than 
usual, and, feeling fatigued by her excursion, she 
seated herself under the shade of some trees, upon 
a grassy bank that sloped almost to the margin of 
the sea. 

She sat for some time absorbed in thought, when 
she was startled by the sound of an approaching 
footstep : she turned hastily round, and beheld Mr 
Paget. 

A slight degree of embarrassment appeared in his 
manner as he advanced towards her. 

For a moment Amy felt agitated, but she repress- 
ed the emotion, and rose to meet him with all her 
wonted composure. 

«< We only arrived an hour ago," he said, after the 
first greetings were over, " and Lady Berresford told 
me I should find you here." 

He was silent, and a pause of some moments en- 
sued. 

" I have remained out longer than I intended," 
said Amy, <^ and I fear that my kind aunt may feel 
anxious about me ; let us return home now." 

They proceeded for some time in silence along the 
beach. 

" Forgive me for thus intruding upon you, Miss 
Harrington," said he at length, ^^ but I was anxious 
to speak to you without delay upon a subject that 
nearly concerns my happiness. — ^You have long been 

T 
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dear to me, inexpressibly dear," he continued, after 
a short pause ; " but I have been withheld from 
asking whether an affection that has little but itself 
to offer, might ever hope to claim return, by the 

belief that the Duke of L possessed a prior 

claim. I now find that I was mistaken in this belief 
— dare I, then, venture to hope that you will not 
altogether reject the affection that is so deeply yours; 
that a time may come, however distant, in which you 
will not fear to intrust your happiness to my care?'* 

Amy replied not. A tide of emotion almost over- 
powered her, and for some moments they proceeded 
in a silence too deeply agitating to be broken on 
either side. 

At length another train of thought arose from 
amidst the tumult of her feelings, and, turning to 
Mr Paget with restored composure, she spoke in 
accents so clear and calm, that every low tone fell 
distinctly on lus ear. 

" I will not deny," she said, " that I could fear- 
lessly intrust my happiness to your keeping ; that I 
could give to you," she added, while a slight blush 
coloured her cheek, " such affection as I have given 
to none upon earth; but I have learned that my 
own happiness must not be the object first sought, 
in that which involves the destinies of more than 
this life ; that the union formed here must be of a 
nature that shall last when earth is no more, if it 
would receive the sanction of Him without whose 
blessing it cannot be truly happy." 
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" Amy/' replied Mr Paget, in a tone of deep feel- 
ing, " it is such union I desire to form with you ; 
with you I would serve God on earth, and dwell 
with him in heaven." 

She answered not. No doubt now cheeked the 
full tide of happiness that overflowed her heart ; and 
the remainder of their walk passed in a deep com- 
munion of thought and feeling, which seemed to 
have done the work of years in maturing the tie so 
recently, and yet so closely, formed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A FEW weeks passed quietly on ; during which Lord 
Berresford and Mr Paget made occasional excursions 
to town, while Lord Stafford and Lord Riversdale 
spent the whole of their time at Hfracombe. 

A new train of thought had been awakened in 
Lady Stafford's mind ; partly by the conversation of 
Lady Riversdale, and partly by her own more ma- 
tured views of the practical results which ought to 
flow from belief in the Gospel of our Lord. 

A casual remark of Amy upon the injustice done 
to another by placing oneself in a relation to him, 
the duties of which relation the person so acting is 
incapable of fulfilling, directed these newly-awakened 
reflections, with startling power, to a part of Lady 
Stafford's own conduct and feelings, in which she 
felt herself to have been deeply culpable. With 
painful regret she thought of the return she had 
made to affection so long and faithful as that of 
Lord Stafford, by assiuning the duties of a wife, not 
only without affection but with that affection given 
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to another. She remembered, with bitter self-re- 
proach, how Lord Stafford had striven during the 
early period of their union to win what he too truly 
felt he did not possess ; and how, when all these 
efforts had only been repaid by increasing coldness 
and neglect, he had sought to promote her happi- 
ness by the only means that yet remained in his 
power, that of supplying her abundantly with every 
gratification that her taste or intellect could desire, 
whilst he increasingly withdrew the restraint that he 
plainly saw his presence imposed. 

As these hitherto almost unmarked traits in the 
character of her husband awoke to remembrance. 
Lady Stafford's mind gradually opened to the con- 
viction that she had in her possession a treasure, 
whose worth she had little known, and with deep 
sorrow for the past she mingled earnest prayer for 
guidance and assistance in the future performance of 
her long-neglected duties. 

But her character was naturally proud and re- 
served; and though she sought by her manner to 
convey to her husband the change in her feelings 
towards him, she had not yet been able to surmount 
the difficulty, either of confessing her past error, or 
of breaking down the barrier of restraint which she 
had raised between them. 

The emotion which Lord Stafford had shown on 
the morning of their leaving town, had surprised and 
touched her ; and the few days that intervened before 
he followed her to Ilfracombe had been marked by 
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many a self-reproving thought for still withholding 
the expression of that affection which he so truly 
merited. 

An excursion to a beautiful ruin in the neighbour- 
hood had been planned for the day succeeding that 
of Mr Paget's arrival at Ilfracombe; and at an early 
hour, the carriage which was to convey Lady Ber- 
resford and Lady Riversdale, and the horses for the 
rest of the party, were in readiness. 

The day was beautiful, with bright sunshine and 
fresh sea-breeze, that seemed to bring a new glow of 
health to the languid frame of Lord Riversdale ; and 
as Amy's eye rested upon him for a moment, her 
thoughts involuntarily reverted to what he must 
have been, ere disease and sorrow had wasted the 
springs of his youthful vigour. Edith rode by his 
side, and as he joined in conversation with her and 
his mother. Lady Stafford regarded the group with 
an expression of interest and pleasure; then checking 
her horse, which had pressed forward to join its com- 
panions, she brought it again to the side of Lord 
Stafford, and they rode leisurely on together a little 
behind the rest of the party. 

"Will you forgive me, Stafford?" she said, some- 
what abruptly, after they had ridden on for a short 
time in silence. 

"Forgive you? for what, Kate?" inquired Lord 
Stafford, while he turned upon her a mild, yet in^ 
quiring gaze, that seemed to read the subject of her 
thoughts. 
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" For all my ingratitude to you," she replied in a 
tone of deep emotion. "I feel that I need God's 
forgiveness and yours ; I shall not easily obtain my 
own." She paused, and tears filled her eyes. Lord 
Stafford did not reply; and when she raised her eyes, 
she met his gaze fixed upon her with an expression 
that touched her to the heart. 

**My dear Kate," he said, tenderly, "mine was 
the first error. I have marked the course of your 
feelings, even when you thought I least observed 
them; and my gratitude, my warmest gratitude is 
yours, for your generous efforts to give me the affec- 
tion that never, save as your own free gift, ought to 
have been sought by me." 

*' Perhaps we have both been in a measure to 
blame," said Lady Stafford, " but I, far, far, the 
more deeply so. I never deceived you ; you knew I 
did not return the love you bore me ; and perhi^ps 
you ought not to have accepted vows I could not 
fulfil ; but that error was your only one." 

"I owed you all that remained in my power," 
replied Lord Stafford, "to atone for the injustice 
I had done you. Alas ! all was too little ; for I 
had already deprived you of the power of making 
that choice upon which your earthly happiness de- 
pended." 

" It was not your fault," replied Lady Stafford, 
" that I was deprived of the power of making that 
choice. I have not forgotten how generously you 
set me free when I told you my affections were not 
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mine to give, but I would not accept the freedom 
you offered. My proud heart was determined no 
one should even suspect that one regret followed the 
object I had rejected ; and I committed the double 
injustice of breaking the vows I had pledged to an- 
other, and of offering vows which must be false ones 
to you." 

" I do not say you were not to blame, my beloved 
wife," replied Lord Stafford, mildly ; " but neither 
can I feel that I have been guiltless towards you. I 
knew the state of your mind at the time when you 
rejected the freedom I offered you ; and I read too 
well the motives that induced you to do so. I ought 
not, therefore, to have accepted vows which it was 
equally wrong in you to offer, and in me to receive. 
Were it now in my power " 

" To restore me my freedom, you would do so ? *' 
interrupted Lady Stafford, half playfully, yet colour- 
ing deeply ; " and what if I should reject it still, but 
from a better motive ? It needs no effort now, 
Stafford, to give you my affection." 

She paused. — ^A sudden glow sufiused Lord Staf- 
ford's countenance, his eyes filled with tears. " God 
bless you, Kate ! " in a tone of deep emotion, were 
the only words he uttered ; and the hand trembled 
that for a moment pressed hers. That moment 
sealed the union that so long had been only in 
name. 

Time passed swiftly on, almost unmarked in its 
flight by the happy group assembled at Ufracombe. 
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To Amy it seemed as if the bright visions of her 
youthful fancy were more than realised. The smile 
of a reconciled Father hallowed and blest the happi- 
ness that filled her heart ; and without fear for the 
future, her young spirits revelled in the sunshine 
that seemed to illumine the long vista that lay before 
her. Lady Stafford's new-found happiness was more 
calm, but perhaps not less deep. One source of 
anxiety had hitherto disturbed it, and that was 
rapidly passing away. 

Lord Biversdale was daily improving in health 
and cheerfulness; and had ahnost abandoned the 
idea of returning to Italy. He constantly sought 
Edith's society, and seemed never happy unless sh^ 
was near him. 

" How much Lord Biversdale seems attracted by 
Edith! " said Lady Stafford one day to her husband, 
as they were seated in the bow-window of a little 
sitting-room that overlooked the beach, while her eye, 
at that moment, fell upon them as they returned 
with Lady Biversdale from an evening ramble. 

^* He does," repHed Lord Stafford, in an embar- 
rassed tone, as his eyes followed the direction of 
hers ; a slight flush tinged his cheek, and he seemed 
to hesitate how to proceed. 

Lady Stafford's eyes met his as she withdrew her 
gaze from the window ; she smiled, and felt she had 
read his feelings ; but that smile at once banished the 
momentary gloom that overshaded them. 

"I shall be truly rejoiced," she continued, <*if 
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Edith returns the affection with which I think 
Biversdale regards her ; I think her character pecu- 
liarly fitted to improve and give repose to his. 
Edith's mind, too, would find companionship in him ; 
and though her character is the stronger of the two, 
she has been so much accustomed to give support, 
that it seems almost an element of her nature so to 
do. In his religious sentiments," she continued^ in a 
hesitating tone, ^' I hardly think he is so far advanced 
as Edith." 

Lord Stafford was silent for a few moments, and 
then said, " We have never conversed, Kate, upon 
this most important of all subjects. Until very 
lately, I was so much oppressed by anxiety and self- 
reproach, that I felt no inclination to look beyond 
the things of time ; but since God has bestowed 
upon me a happiness so great, I have felt that more 
of love and gratitude than I have ever yet rendered, 
are due from me to Him. Since I have experienced 
the deep joy of union with you, my love, I feel that 
I cannot be satisfied unless that union be eternal. 
Will you, then, Kate, be my guide ? Will you, who 
have been the bestower of my earthly happiness, 
teach me how to find that which may endure for 
ever ? " 

Lady Stafford was deeply moved. " How doubly 
culpable," she said, " I have been ! United to you for 
years, by ties so close and solemn, I never sought to 
engage your interest in what I have long felt to be 
of the most vital importance." 
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Lord Stafford was silent. 

''Let us together seek/' said his wife, after a 
short pause, " the Divine teaching which I also so 
deeply need ; and may we both be enabled, by the 
mercy of God, so to live here, that when this world 
shall have passed away, we may dwell together in a 
better land." 

The season was now far advanced, but the weather 
was still clear and beautiful, and the little party 
found abundant enjoyment in riding, driving, and, 
occasionally, in sailing excursions; generally, how- 
ever, going out at a very early hour, so as to secure 
the fullest advantage of the shortening days. 

Lord Biversdale*s health continued rapidly to im- 
prove ; and he entirely resigned the idea of returning 
to the Continent. Edith was still unconscious of the 
increasing affection with which he regarded her ; her 
interest in him, and enjoyment of his society, were 
unmingled with any thought of self. 

From the beginning of their intercourse their con- 
versation had been chiefly upon the subject of reli- 
gion; and while Edith marked how readily the 
humbling yet consoling doctrines of the Gospel 
found admission to a mind prepared by long disci- 
pUne of sickness and sorrow, and how cahn and deep 
was the peace that followed the simple reception of 
truth, feelings of grateful praise increasingly mingled 
with the prayers she offered, for the further enlight- 
ening and sanctifying of one in whom she felt so 
deep an interest. 
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Engaged by such feelings as these, she was wholly 
unprepared for that avowal of his attachment, which 
she received from him before many weeks had passed. 
Tet she did not hesitste as to her reply. She had 
had enough of intercourse with him to feel that their 
characters harmonised in no common degree, and his 
sincere and simple faith in the Saviour to whom her 
heart was devoted, was too evident to adndt of any 
feeling of doubt on her part, that the Divine blessing 
would sanction their union. 

Lady Biversdale almost felt as if the spring-time 
of her own life were renewed in the happiness of 
those so dear to her. Lord Biversdale appeared as 
one given back to her i^om the grave, while those 
whom she hoped soon to call daughters were already 
regarded with a mother's affection. Li Edith she 
found the friendship and companionship which her 
brief intercourse on a former occasion had led her to 
expect; Amy she had long regarded with peculiar 
affection, from her resemblance, now more strongly 
marked than ever, to her beloved Anna. 

Lady Stafford, free from all anxiety regarding the 
happiness of Lord Biversdale, could indulge without 
restraint the true sisterly affection with which she 
regarded him ; and their intercourse became a 
source of unmingled pleasure to both. The happy 
little circle was broken up, for a short time, about 
the end of October, by Lord Biversdale's being 
obliged to accompany his brother to town ; but they 
were only to be absent for a few days, and hoped 
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on their return^ to bring with them Sir Edward 
Harrington, to whom Edith had written a statement 
of her own prospects, and to whom she had inclosed 
a letter from Amy, written immediately after the 
formation of her engagement with Mr Paget, but 
who was still ignorant that he was about to lose 
both his daughters. 

On the evening of Lord Biversdale and his bro- 
ther's departure, Lady Stafford invited Edith to 
accompany her in a walk. For some time after they 
had set out, she continued silent and abstracted; 
and Edith could hardly win from her more than a 
monosyllable in answer to her remarks. '^ I want 
to speak with you, Edith," said she at last, ^' upon a 
subject regarding which I am anxious you should be 
rightly informed, though that information cannot but 
involve myself in blame. You are aware of my for- 
mer engagement with Lord Biversdale, but I know 
his generous character would not permit him, did he 
speak of this subject to you, to attribute blame where 
it was due. I would therefore do him that justice, 
though my doing so will recall feelings of deep and 
bitter self-condemnation for having, in a moment of 
wounded feeling, endangered a happiness which you, 
Edith, have now restored, and of which you will 
prove a better and wiser guardian than I. 

^< I need not remind you, that my engagement 
with Lord Biversdale was formed when we were 
both very young. You know, too, that the happiest 
portion of my early life was spent in his society^ 
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and that of his beloved sister^ at Cleveland Abbey. 
The winter preceding my introduction to the gay 
world was passed with my father and mother in 
Paris. Lord Biversdale accompanied us thither, 
and remained with us until we were about to return 
to England. We then parted ; he, to make on the 
Continent a tour of a year or two — on his return 
from which, our union was to take place ; and I to 
be a sharer in scenes which no longer offered me a 
charm. I was presented at court. I was every 
where received with flattering distinction ; but the 
attentions lavished upon me were received with in- 
difference ; while, devoted and exclusive in my 
affections, my attachment to Lord Biversdale admit- 
ted of no rival happiness ; and the only pleasures 
that remained to me during his absence were those 
of receiving and answering his letters, and of enjoy- 
ing the society of his mother and sister at Cleveland 
Abbey, and of his brother during the seasons I spent 
in town. It was during the first of these seasons 
that I met Lord Stafford. The circumstance of his 
not joining the crowd of flatterers that surrounded 
me attracted my attention, and the integrity and 
worth of his character upon a nearer acquaintance 
secured my esteem. I soon found he regarded me 
with a warmer sentiment; but the avowal of my 
engagement at once induced him to relinquish all 
hope of receiving a return. We continued upon a 
friendly footing, and he exercised a peculiar, but not 
unpleasing influence over my mind, from the bold- 
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ness with which he always dared to speak the truth 
to ears that were little accustomed to hear aught 
but the voice of flattery. Towards the close of the 
second year of Lord Biversdale's absence, my health, 
which had recently become very delicate, required a 
change of climate, and it was proposed we should 
winter in Italy. I joyfully acceded to this plan, for 
I knew we should meet Biversdale at Florence; and 
though I would not acknowledge even to myself that 
a single doubt of him ever crossed my mind, yet a 
change in the tone of his letters, that perhaps would 
have been unmarked by any eye save my own, had 
lately awakened a degree of anxiety I vainly strove 
to dispel. We arrived at Florence. I had not 
neglected to apprise him of our arrival, and was 
surprised and pained that we did not find him 
awaiting us. 

^< A mutual Mend, who at that time held an offi- 
cial situation at Florence, called upon us at the hotel 
a few hoiurs after we arrived, and informed us that 
Lord Biversdale had been absent upon an excursion 
with the family of the Conte di G . 

" * He seems quite fascinated,' he continued, ' by 
the charms of the lovely Oontessina, and is rarely 
absent from their palazzo.' 

" Our Mend passed on with the same gay indif- 
ference to talk on other matters ; but his words, like 
an arrow, had entered my heart, and were secretly 
diflusing their poison there." 

At this moment. Lord Stafford, who had spent 
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the afternoon in partridge-shooting, emerged from 
a little thicket which Lady Stafford and Edith were 
about to enter. He advanced to meet them with 
looks of animated pleasure; and the shade which 
the remembrance of the past had called forth, passed 
from the features of Lady Stafford, as she placed 
her hand within the offered arm of her husband, and 
with Edith turned to accompany him home. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



a 



If I rightly interpret that look of yours, Edith," 
said Lady Stafford, as on the following morning 
they sat together at work in her dressing-room; 
" it asks me to continue my tale V 

" K not too painful to you, dear Kate. I long 
to hear it." 

" It is painful only as connected with feelings of 
self-reproach,'* said Lady Stafford, " but it is rather 
a relief to express these feelings to you." She 
paused for a few moments, and then continued — 

" It was late on the day following our arrival at 
Naples, ere I saw Lord Biversdale. When I heard 
his voice on the stairs, I felt nearly overpowered by 
mingled emotions ; perhaps these emotions may have 
imparted somewhat of constraint to my manner, 
which produced a degree of embarrassment in his ; 
for though he expressed delight at our reunion, and 
his looks and tone had almost as much affection as 
ever, there was less of ease than formerly. After 
the first few minutes had passed, my mother left us 

u 
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alone, but our embarrassment only seemed to in- 
crease ; and after a short visit he took leave, plead- 
ing an engagement which he had formed before our 
arrival, and promising to return on the morrow. As 
the last sound of his receding footsteps died away, 
I hastened to my room, and, shutting myself in, 
gave way to a burst of uncontrollable anguish. 
Was this, then, the meeting to which I had so looked 
forward, as the goal of my brightest hopes ? Had 
Riversdale been with me again ? and were these the 
feelings he left behind him ? Yet even then, Edith, 
though there did exist some cause for pain, my hap- 
piness was safe, had not my own hand dashed it 
from me. By a forcible effort, I soon regained my 
composure, and rejoined my mother, for I dreaded 
lest she should suspect the cause of my grief. My 
resolution was taken — a fatal one as it proved ; and 
one which, but for the excessive pride of my nature, 
a character naturally generous could not have adopt- 
ed. I determined that no word or look of mine 
should betray to Eiversdale one single trace of the 
conflicting emotions that agitated my bosom. I 
would meet him as usual, and welcome him as be- 
fore to our home ; but I would mingle in the society 
which he frequented, I would mark his conduct, and 
hear the comments of others regarding him, for I 
was well aware that no supposition of an engage- 
ment would prevent these from being freely made 
in my presence ; and I resolved, that if I found, jn 
the slightest degree, he had swerved from his ex- 



/ 
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elusive devotion to me, I would break our engage- 
ment at once, and for ever. I pursued my cruel 
plan. He was with me as before ; the slight re- 
straint that marked his manner at first, soon passed 
away, and to outward observers we appeared as 
happy as ever. Our society was courted both by 
the Italians and the English at that time resid- 
ing in Naples, amongst whom we found many old 
friends, and Biversdale constantly attended us in 
public. It was but a few days after our arrival at 
Naples, that, in an excursion with some Mends to 
the neighbouring villa of an Italian nobleman, I 

first saw the Contessina di G . There was 

something -in the style of her beauty, and in the 
winning softness of her manners, that irresistibly 
attracted me, even in the midst of the jealous feel- 
ings, which made that day the most bitter I had 
ever known. Biversdale remained near me during 
the greater part of the day, and I could not trace 
in his manner to the Contessina any thing beyond 
what his intimacy with hen family seemed to war- 
rant. Tet a more poignant emotion than any to 
which the miserable feelings that tormented me had 
given birth, was awakened as I saw him bid her 
adieu when we parted in the evening ; for I fancied 
that I traced an expression of melancholy on her 
lovely features, and, for a little while, he seemed 
thoughtful and abstracted as we pursued our home- 
ward way. During this period, and for several suc- 
ceeding days, I continually heard the devotion .of 
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Lord Riversdale to the beautiful Contessina spoken 
of; but it was at a fete held at the palazzo of the 

Conte di G , a short time after this, that I was 

first addressed on the subject. He had been near 
me during most of the evening, but the Contessa di 

G had summoned him at this moment to look 

at some beautiful frescos in the adjoining apart- 
ment. An English marchioness, with whom, since 
our arrival at Naples, I had formed a slight ac- 
quaintance, took the seat which he had just left, 
and began to entertain me with lively remarks on 
the party that surrounded us. 

" * Are you not charmed with the Contessina di 

G ?' she continued, as the Contessina, attended 

by an Italian nobleman of dignified bearing, but some- 
what beyond the meridian of life, passed near the 
place where we were sitting. * I never saw any thing 
half so lovely ; she would make quite a sensation in 
England ; but I suppose there is no chance of Lord 
Riversdale's persuading her father to break her en- 
gagement with the Marchese di V y though, could 

the Conte's consent be attained, he would not be 
likely to meet with any obstacle on the part of the 
daughter.' 

** * Is the Contessina, then, engaged to the Marchese 

di V ? ' I inquired, with an air of indifference, 

which I believe effectually deceived my companion. 
' If so, I wonder he bears with so much composure 
the attentions of Lord Biversdale to his beautiful 
betrothidd/ 
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" * He has had no opportunity yet of observing 
them/ replied the marchioness, carelessly. ' He has 
but a few days ago returned i^om an official embassy 
to Florence ; and I do not find there is much to ob- 
serve now. Lord Biversdale has been much less 
with the Contessina lately ; I suppose he has aban- 
doned the pursuit as hopeless. Look!' she con- 
tinued, a moment afterwards, as Biversdale ap- 
proached us. * Were I the affianced husband of the 
fair Contessina, I should not like such a look as that 
to be bestowed upon another.' My eyes followed 
the direction of hers, and I saw that the Contessina 
was now seated on a sofa nearly opposite to us ; the 
Marchese di V stood near her, and my atten- 
tion was, for a moment, arrested by the expression 
of dignified tenderness on his noble countenance, as 
he addressed her. But she did not seem to hear 
him, for her eyes were fixed upon Lord Biversdale, 
with an expression of tenderness not to be mistaken, 
but mingled with one in which I too plainly traced 
the reflection of feelings which I had experienced on 
the day T first saw her. Lord Biversdale placed 
himself beside us ; but had the Contessina that even- 
ing read my heart, no feeling but that of pity could 
have found place in her gentle bosom, for one still 
more miserable than herself. My manner, I believe, 
was cold and abstracted, for Biversdale seemed 
pained by it; and when he bade me good-night, 
after an almost silent drive home, I felt that the 
barrier which had been raised between us was more 
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impassable than ever. As the sound of his carriage- 
wheels died away, a sense of utter desolation smote 
u\K>n my heart ; but I shed no tears, for my resolu- 
tion was taken, nor did it wav^ for a moment during 
the long hours of that sleepless night. Early on the 
succeeding morning, Eiversdale called. He found me 
alone ; and the first few minutes of our interview 
were marked, on his side, by a painful degree of 
embarrassment. 

" ' I have been deeply pained by your manner 
yesterday evening and to-day, Kate,' he said at 
length ; and, as he proceeded, he became perfectly 
calm, though his tone still betrayed the emotion with 
which he spoke ; * nor has it been since yesterday 
only that I have felt this change. Ever since you 
have been at Naples, I have felt that we are not to 
each other what we once were. Be at least open 
with me ; tell me if I have displeased you ; tell me — 
oh, no ! it is not possible that you could change.' 

" * No,' I replied, * I have not changed ; but, if 
report speaks truly — if your manner, and that of 

the Contessina di G , still more easily read than 

yours, deceive me not — there is change, though not 
with me.' A deep flush mantled to his forehead, 
but his eye did not shrink from meeting mine, and 
its clear, calm expression might have spoken — did 
for a moment speak to my heart. ^ Tell me,' I said^ 
^ for I know you are truth itself, has the Contessina 
never awakened an emotion in your heart which it 
would have pained me to trace ? Tour simple assur* 
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ance is all I need.' He had been sitting beside me 
on an ottoman near the window, but he rose as I 
ceased to speak, and turned from me. A few mo- 
ments of silence, of intolerable suspense, followed. 
He then turned again, but without approaching me. 
He was pale, but calm; and the low tone of his 
voice told of an intensity of repressed feeling. 

" * I will not, even for your sake,' he said, 
* swerve one iota from the truth. For some time 
after we parted, an oppressive sadness constantly 
weighed down my spirit ; and only in receiving and 
replying to your letters did I ever find relief. A 
short time after I came to Naples, I was introduced to 

the family of the Conte di G . There was in the 

gentleness of the Contessina, and in the thoughtful 
melancholy that seemed the habitual tone of her 
mind, something congenial to the feelings of my 
own ; and in her society, if my sadness was never 
dispelled, it at least acquired 'a softer tone. In a 
very early stage of our intimacy I became aware 
that she had been betrothed from childhood to the 

Marchese di Y ^ and thus dreamt not of danger 

in seeking the temporary relief that I experienced in 
her society. Never for one moment, Kate, did the 
love that has so long been yours, change ; but when 
I found that the affection which she had sought in 
vain to bestow upon her affianced husband had un- 
consciously been given to me, can you wonder that 
regret and self-reproach should impart a deeper in- 
terest to the feelings with which I regarded her? 
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I would have left Naples, and had nearly completed 
my arrangements for doing so, but the pain which 
the slightest mention of my departure caused her, 
induced me to adopt another course of action. I 
told her of our engagement. I ventured to promise 
that in you she should find a sister — a friend ; her 
mind had been long familiarised with the idea of her 
own engagement, and she received calmly the intel- 
ligence of mine. From that time our intercourse 
has been that of brother and sister. I felt that my 
society imparted to her a gratification which I saw 

no cause to dread ; and hers to me' 

" * Afforded a charm,' I interrupted, * which com- 
pensated for the loss of mine.' Riversdale was si- 
lent ; a deep flush for a moment sufiused his cheek, 
but his eyes alone reproached me. I heeded not 
that look, but continued: ^ I thank you. Lord 
Riversdale, for your sincerity ; your truth at least 
must command my esteem. I would merit yours by 
equal openness. Lest you should imagine, that one 
shadow of change dictates my determination, when 
I tell you that we shall never more be to one another 
what we have been, you shall hear now from my lips, 
for the first time, how passionately you have been 
beloved. From the hour you left me, the sun of my 
existence was clouded. Never for one moment was 
the yearning of my heart for your presence stilled ; 
never did the pleasures we had shared together 
court my acceptance, but I turned wearily away 
from that which could not charm me unless shared 
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with you. If I mingled in the society around me, 
it was to please others, not myself ; and while I held 
converse with them, the inner depths of my heart 
were sealed from all but him whose hand had first 
opened them ; and whether amid the festive throng, 
or in the solitude that I loved best, the secret com- 
munings of my heart were ever with him whose pre- 
sence, like a spell, seemed continually around me. 
Such has been my love, and such alone can I accept 
in return. Tell me, is love like yours a meet return 
for such as mine has been ?' 

" ' No, Kate, it is not ; I never said it was. I 
ever felt that I was unworthy of you ; yet you know 
not, you know not the devotion of the heart you 
have cast from you : you know not how it would be 
the joy of my life to minister to your slightest wish; 
nay, how light the sacrifice of that life would have 
been accounted, could it have purchased aught of 
good for you.' 

^^ He pressed his hand upon his brow as if to still 
its throbbings, and tears of agony burst forth, while 
I looked on unmoved. Oh ! Edith, I need not warn 
your gentle spirit against the pride that was at that 
moment the dominant passion of my soul ; and that 
held in its firm grasp the love whose torrent-power 
would have counted every other barrier lighter than 
air. 

" I rose to go. * Farewell, Riversdale,' I said. 
He grasped my hand, and for a moment succeeded 
in detaining it. 
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" * Hear me, Kate ! for one moment, I implore 
you, hear me ! ' he exclaimed. I extricated my hand, 
without reply, and left the room. That evening, 
without assigning any reason for it, I informed my 
parents that my engagement with Lord Eiversdale 
was at an end. They deeply regretted my deter- 
mination, and strove, by all the means in their power, 
to induce me to change it, but in vain. A few days 
afterwards, by my desire, we left Naples, and began 
our homeward route." 

At this moment the friends were interrupted by 
the entrance of Lord Stafford. 

" I fear I disturb you, Kate," said he, as he traced 
in the countenances of both, that their conversation 
had been of a deeply interesting nature; "but I 
have received some letters, about which I wish to 
consult you before the post goes out ; could you 
spare me a few moments now ? " 

" Gladly," said Lady Stafford, as she rose to ac- 
company him. " I shall return to you, Edith, very 



soon." 



"Will you forgive me, Edith?" said Lord Staf- 
ford, as they passed her. " I will not detain Kate 
longer than necessity requires." 

Edith smiled the reply which she dared not, at 
that moment, trust her voice to utter. 

It was evening before they had an opportunity of 
resuming their conversation, and the interval seemed 
long to both. During dinner, Edith's silence and 
abstraction were so unlike her usual manner, as to 
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draw upon her many anxious looks from Amy ; and 
more than one inquiry from Lady Berresford, whe- 
ther she felt unwell, recalled her to the necessity of 
- concealing her feelings. A look of expressive ten- 
derness from Lady Stafford aided her in the at- 
tempt; and during the remainder of the time passed 
in the dining-room, she was, externally at least, 
calm and self-possessed. 

**Will you come with me now, dear Edith?'* said 
Lady Stafford, as they left the room ; ^' I shall order 
coffee in my dressing-room, and we shall be unin- 
terrupted there." 

She placed Edith in a chair near the blazing fire, 
and took a seat by her side ; but after coffee had 
been brought, and the servants had withdrawn, she 
continued silent. 

"Oh, Edith!" said she, at length, "what pangs 
of self-reproach and sorrow does the remembrance of 
the past awaken ; I could not bear to speak of these 
scenes, but to my husband or to you. Yet the bit- 
terest pang, the knowledge that I had blighted the 
happiness of another, is extracted now ; for Bivers- 
dale will with you be happier far than I could have 
made him." 

The tender pressure of the hand that Edith held, 
and the tears that fell imconsciously upon it, spoke 
more than words could have uttered. Lady Stafford 
. felt the mute sympathy in all its consoling power ; 
and brushing away the drops that sufiused her eyes, 
resiuned her story with somewhat of restored com- 
posure. 
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^' During the few days of our remaining stay at 
Naples, Lord Riversdale repeatedly solicited an in- 
terview ; and when every effort of thb kind £uled, 
he more than once addressed me in writing ; but I 
returned his letters unopened, and adhered inflexibly 
to my resolution of leaving Naples without again 
seeing him. I had, before my departure, one inter- 
view with the Contessina, then upon the eve of her 
marriage. Her lovely features wore an expression 
of deeper sadness than before ; but they bore no 
trace of the ungoverned passion which had shaken 
my heart. She believed that I was returning to 
England to complete my engagement with Lord 
Riversdale, and her farewell breathed the tenderest 
wishes for my happiness. 

"*My fate, such as it may be, will not be shared 
with him, Signorina,' I replied ; * I shall never bear 
to Lord Riversdale a nearer relation than I now do.' 

" She started, and became very pale. * You are 
not, then, engaged to him?' she said. ^ I believ- 
ed' 

" * You were not deceived in your belief,' I replied 
calmly. 'I have been for years engaged to Lord 
Riversdale; but I am so no longer. The bonds that 
once united us are broken.' 

" *And you will be separated from him !' she ex- 
claimed, in a tone that seemed as if her own feelings 
only added depth to her sympathy for mine. * Oh,. 
forgive me, Signorina!' she continued: ^you have 
known Lord Riversdale much longer than I have, 
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and you know why it is that you are separated now ; 
but do not — oh! do not part from him for a light 
cause. To share his fate/ she added, after a short 
pause, 'were a boon well worth the risking — ^the 
doing all — all — ^that would not render you unworthy 
of his love/ 

" * Yes, Contessina,' I answered ; * to share Rivers- 
dale's fate, I once would have counted the sacrifice 
of my life as nothing; think not, then, that that 
prospect has been lightly relinquished. Farewell, 
Slgnorina. K ever a thought should stray to my 
distant home, think of me as one for whom life has 
ceased to possess a charm.' 

^* The tears of the gentle Contessina flowed as I 
spoke. She pressed me to her bosom with a sister's 
tenderness. 

" * I shall not cease to implore the Virgin's aid for 
the removal of the obstacles that separate you, and 
to pray that you may yet enjoy with him a life 
happy as his love can make it.' 

" We parted. As I left her, a tear, the first that 
I had shed for many days, moistened my cheek ; but 
it was followed by no kindred drop. My sorrow 
was not of a nature to find relief in tears. We re- 
turned to England by a circuitous route through 
Italy's enchanting land. My parents wished to 
linger there, in the hope of restoring my health ; but 
the scenes of nature had lost their power to charm 
me ; and at my request we hastened home. We ar- 
rived in London in the zenith of its gay season, and 
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I engaged in a round of incessant dissipation with 
the vain hope of stilling the corroding anguish that 
was gnawing my heart. The intelligence that my 
engagement was broken, was generally known ere I 
had supposed its existence had been ; and various 
were the conjectures as to the cause, while the truth 
remained wholly unsuspected. 

" I was soon surrounded by many suitors, but I 
rejected every solicitation; for the very idea of 
union with any one but Biversdale was agony to me. 

" One evening, towards the close of the season, I 
accompanied my mother to a f^te at the Duchess of 

D ^'s. The heat of the rooms was excessive, and I 

had retired to an open window, where I was sitting, 
shaded by a curtain, when two elderly ladies, who 
were slightly known to me, placed themselves upon 
a sofa near. My attention was soon attracted by 
the mention of my own name ; and the impossibility 
of passing without attracting observation, detained 
me an unwilling listener. 

" ' Poor thing ! she is sadly changed,' said Lady 

D : * how pale and sad she looks, when every 

one around is charmed by her brilliant powers. How 
extraordinary it is that Lord Kiversdale should have 
given up an alliance that would have secured beauty, 
fashion, fortune — every thing he could desire !' 

" * But are you sure that he gave it up ?' replied 
her companion; ^I was told she had rejected hmiy 
on account of some jealous pique.' 

-** * You are right so far,' replied Lady D ; 
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* for jealousy certainly was at the commencement of 
the affair ; but you may depend upon it that I am 
correct ; I was informed by my friend the Duchess 

of , who has been residing at Naples for the 

last year, that when Lady Eatherine arrived in 
Naples, she found Lord Biversdale quite devoted to 
a beautiful Italian lady of noble rank ; that she was 
excessively miserable; and tried, by tears and re- 
proaches, to win him back, but in vain : so Lord and 
Lady Berresford left Naples with her, and allowed 
it to be supposed that she had rejected him, to save 
the desoffrSmens of the affair, as much as possible, 
from falling upon her.' 

" * Well, of course you must be right,* replied her 
companion, * though your story is different from that 
which I have heard ; but I wonder that Lady Ka^ 
therine can feel regret for one who slighted her; 
yet it would seem that she does so ; for what other 
motive can there be for her rejecting the addresses of 
men of the first rank and fashion ? I am told that, 
only the other day, she refused the Marquis of 
H , with thirty thousand a-year ! ' 

" * If she cherishes the hope of Lord Biversdale's 

returning to his allegiance,' said Lady D , * I 

fear she will be disappointed ; for I have just heard 
that he is about to be married to his Italian Contes- 
sina. But do not you feel rather cold here? I 
think we had better go into the next room.' 

" Their departure relieved me from a position that 
was becoming almost intolerable ; and, with a fire of 
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conflicting passions burning in my bosom^ I rose, 
and passed along the suite of apartments to a small 
cabinet at their further extremity, where I hoped 
for a few moments to be alone. I threw myself 
upon a sofa, and, pressing my hand upon my burn- 
ing brow, I tried to arrange my thoughts, and to 
subdue, at least, the external evidences of the storm 
that raged within. 

" Pride, the master-passion of my soul, aroused 
in all its tyranny by the conversation I had just 
heard, assisted me here : I determined, at whatever 
cost, to show the idle throng around me, that my 
own passions, and those of others, were alike at my 
command ; not I at theirs. I rose, and was about 
to rejoin the circle I had left, when I heard some one 
approaching, and the next moment Lord Stafford 
entered the cabinet. He started on seeing me ; but 
his first look of pleasure was changed to anxiety, on 
observing the traces of agitation which were still 
too apparent; and he eagerly inquired if I were 
unwell. I answered, ^I had been indisposed, but 
was better now,' and was about to pass into anoth^ 
room when he detained me, and, in terms of the 
most tender affection, repeated the avowal of his 
long-cherished attachment, and asked whether I 
could permit him to hope it would ever be returned. 

" Oh ! how unworthily did I, actuated by ungo- 
vernable pride — by a haughty determination to 
show how independent I was of the events that 
others thought had power to disturb me, — requite 
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that pure, devoted affection ! I promised to become 
his wife, without one thought of what was due to 
him — ^without one reflection upon the injustice I did 
him, in bestowing my hand, when I knew well my 
heart was not mine to give. Even his expressions 
of delight, and the confiding love that illuminated 
his features, might have awakened a thought of self- 
reproach; but, engrossed by my own feelings, I 
hardly even observed them. I passed a night of 
sleepless misery ; and during the chaos of conflicting 
emotions that filled my heart during its long silent 
hours, no thought of rendering justice to him ever 
once presented itself; nothing but a determination 
to be just to my own lofty sense of honour found 
place there ; and I rose in the morning, resolved to 
tell Lord Stafford the real nature of the circumstances 
which had broken my engagement with Lord Rivers- 
dale, and openly to confess to him, that, whilst my 
hand, if he would, might be his, I could not offer 
him, in affection, aught beyond the friendship which 
he had long possessed. He came to visit me early 
in the morning, and a feeling of regret did, for a 
moment, touch my mind, as I saw the pain awakened 
by his quick perception of a degree of coldness in 
my manner, that I could not even attempt to con- 
ceal. I had felt towards Lord Stafford as a brother, 
before ; but the thought, that now he must occupy 
the relation towards me, in which the cherished idol 
of my heart had stood, merged every feeling with 
which I regarded him, into one little short of aver- 
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sion ; and I shrank, with abhorrence, from the veiy 
idea of any one posaefising a claim to that place 
where he still reigned supreme. 

** We had been seated silently together for some 
minutes — for I could not make any attempt to 
remove the pain which, I saw. Lord Stafford felt 
— ^when, suddenly raising my eyes, with an effort 
to break the spell that bound me, I met his 
mild inquiring gaze, fixed upon me, with an ex- 
pression as if he would reach the very depths of my 
soul. 

''I immediately replied to that look, and briefly, 
but openly, narrated the causes of my separation 
from Lord Riversdale. How does the recollection, 
Edith, of his noble and disinterested conduct link 
my heart to him now, though for long afterwards, it 
was unappreciated by me ! 

<' With the sincerity that formed so marked a fea- 
ture in his character, he unveiled to my own eyes 
the motives that had governed my conduct, until I 
almost shrunk from the picture of my own heart, 
thus presented to me. With generous self-devotion, 
he relinquished all claim to my hand, and besou^^t 
me not to sacrifice the happiness of one so estimable 
as Lord Biversdale, to feelings unworthy of my bet- 
ter self. I haughtily interrupted him, by saying, 
that I did not anticipate that the openness I had 
felt to be demanded by our relative situations, would 
lead to any attempt, on his part, to dictate to me 
my future conduct, even though he might blame the 
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past. He seemed deeply pained, and remained silent 
for a few moments. 

^^ ^ You have called me a friend, Lady Eatherine/ 
he said at last ; * and I would deserve the name. 
Oh ! if you knew/ he added earnestly, ^ all that I 
would do and suffer to secure your happiness, — 
dearer, far dearer to me than my own! — and thatt 
as you know well, would be sacrificed by my re- 
signing you/ 

" * The sacrifice would be a vain one,' I replied. 
^Were I at this moment free, the tie that once 
bound me to Lord Biversdale should never be re- 
united.' 

"*You are free. Lady Katherine,' he replied. 
^ Never would I bind you to an engagement that 
your heart sanctions not. Regard me as a brother, 
as a friend most tenderly interested in your welfare. 
To bear to you a nearer relation, if it secured not 
your happiness, could impart no happiness to me.' 

" * Then you, too, are free,' I said, rising proudly. 
'However little I may value my own happiness, I 
shall never bind you to an engagement which would 
fail to secure yours. I have not deceived you ; I 
told you openly the motives from which I would 
have given you my hand ; and I tell you now, that 
the same motives will make me give it to another. 
Never shall it be said, that I continued to pine for 
one who, perhaps, ere now, is wedded to her for 
whose sake he has lost me.' 

'^ An expression of deep sorrow shaded Lord 
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Stafford's face, as I spoke. He was silent for a few 
moments, then taking my hand, he said, with tender 
seriousness, ' Since it b thus, do not refuse me the 
boon you so lately promised. K the devotion of my 
life may serve to render yours at least tranquil, and 
to guard you, so far as may be, from every touch of 
pain, need I tell you, that to be permitted thus to 
minister to you, will give me more happiness than 
aught else on earth, save your love, could bestow V 

'^This generosity touched me; and, with a mo- 
mentary pang of self-reproach, I said, < I am not 
worthy of you. Lord Stafford ; yet, if you still wish 
to claim my promise on such terms as I can give, I 
have no desire to retract it. Tou deserve a higher 
happiness than aught that I can offer you; yet I feel 
that I may safely trust all that is left of mine to 
your care.* 

" He was deeply moved, but did not reply, save 
by pressing my hand to his lips; and I left the 
room. 

"My parents heard of my engagement to Lord 
Stafford with a satisfaction, that was only alloyed 
by regret at the loss of one whom they had long 
regarded as a son. 

*< The preparations for my marriage went on with 
a rapidity that satisfied my restless wish to complete 
the sacrifice upon which I had determined. We 
left town at the close of the season, and my mar- 
riage was fixed to take place during the succeeding 
autumn. It was a relief to me, that Lprd Stafford 
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was detained in town during that interval ; for, after 
the temporary impression that his noble conduct had 
excited had been lost amidst the tumultuous emo- 
tions that agitated me, his presence became almost 
insupportable. 

" Oh, what a time, Edith, was that which I spent 
at Berresford Castle ! everything around me was 
entwined with recollections of him whom I should 
never meet again, save as the wife of another. Yet 
the pride that had carried me thus far, had not 
totally deserted me. Though I did not altogether 
believe the tale of Lord Biversdale's marriage, it 
had sufficient power to sustain my haughty deter- 
mination, that no sign of wavering, no emotion of 
regret, should be discovered in me; yet, daily to 
wander amidst scenes where his presence seemed 
ever around me, and to feel that another had a right 
to invade that sanctuary, where, hitherto, his image 
bad reigned alone, was a bitterness my words would 
fail to portray. 

^* One fatal effect it had — that of changing into a 
progressive aversion, almost amounting to hatred, 
my feelings towards Lord Stafford ; and the esteem, 
the friendship, which I had long felt for him, were 
almost swallowed up in the one feeling, that he was 
the invader of Lord Biversdale's right. 

^^ My health sunk under the incessant conflict of 
feeling which I endured, and my parents hastened 
my marriage, in the hope that change of scene and 
circumstances might tend to restore me. You were 
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present, Edith ; and well do I remember, during 
the few days that preceded it, how I sought to 
evade your penetrating observation; for even then, 
I believe, you had traced, that something more than 
a natural regret at leaving the home of my youth, 
was producing the conflict within that could not be 
altogether veiled, at least from your eyes ; and you 
^member the morning — then, one of such un- 
utterable wretchedness, but to which I can now 
look back," continued Lady Stafford, while her eyes 
filled with tears, '^ as that which secured a happiness 
far beyond what I have deserved — when you accom- 
panied me to our village church, and officiated at 
my bridal. 

" I was hardly conscious while the ceremony pro- 
ceeded ; one image engrossed me ; Eiversdale alone 
was present ; and the scene, the time, the being to 
whom I was about to give my vows, were all forgot- 
ten. I was recalled to consciousness by the vene- 
rable clergyman placing my hand in that of Lord 
Stafford. I shuddered as it touched mine. The next 
moment, the clear, audible tone with which his vows 
were uttered, fell upon my ear ; and though I 
marked it not then, I well remembered, afterwards, 
the deep compassionate tenderness which it breathed. 
The concluding benediction was pronounced^ and as 
its last words fell upon my ear, the thought, like an 
arrow, pierced my heart — and for how many years 
did it shed its poison there!— that I was severed 
from Biversdale for ever. In a few hours, I was iax 
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from the cherished scenes so closely entwined with 
the thought of him, and alone with one from whom 
— though now to me, in name, the dearest of human 
beings — my heart revolted from acknowledging as 
such." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Immediately after my marriage," continued Lady 
Stafford, " I accompanied my husband to the Conti- 
nent ; my beloved Anna was the companion of our 
journey ; in her society I found my chief comfort, 
and sometimes almost succeeded in forgetting the 
past, whilst I enjoyed the freshness of her delight 
in the bright scenes that surrounded us. During 
our residence abroad, we became acquainted with 
Lord Arundel ; he had just come from Naples, and 

brought the news that the Contessina di G had 

recently fulfiled her engagement with the Marehese 

di Y , and that the unhappy coldness she had 

evinced towards him in former days, appeared en- 
tirely to have given way to a well-founded esteem 
for his character, which promised to make their 
union more than commonly happy. Again I felt 
how my own unjust suspicions had been the sole 
cause of my present misery. I need not dwell upon 
the brief light shed over my path by the birth of my 
child ; it was too soon quenched in a deeper gloom 
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than before, for he was taken from me ere his short 
life had extended many months. Soon after Anna's 
marriage, we returned home, and from that time, 
Edith, you are aware I never left her until her brief 
history was closed. When I returned to my melan- 
choly hojne, after her death, I indeed felt desolate. 
I turned to religion for consolation ; but it was in 
the forms and rites of the Church, and in a visionary 
spirit of self-devotion, that I sought for comfort. 
My intercourse with Lady Eiversdale was the means 
of imparting to my mind a clearer light, and I only 
now begin to feel, in all its power, the consolation 
which has supported her through her many trials. 
I know now, in some measure, what it is to rest in 
the Lord Jesus as my Saviour, to approach the mercy- 
seat in the robe of his righteousness, and receive his 
forgiving love, without the channel of church or 
priest. But now, Edith, let me speak to you of 
Amy : she has, indeed, been a comfort to me. Since 
she came to us, life has had a new charm ; the first 
wish of my heart for her, is on the point of being 
accomplished, and yet, in its very fulfilment, I find 
deep cause of anxiety. Mr Paget's religious opinions 
I know to be the same as mine once were, and I 
cannot but dread his unbounded influence over her 
young and susceptible mind." 

" You re-echo my own feelings, Kate," said Edith, 
thoughtfully. " I know not what to advise ; the en- 
gagement is made, and I tremble to recommend that 
it should be broken off." 
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'^You should, I think, converse with her on the 
subject," said Lady Stafford, ''and lead her own 
mind to reflect upon her danger." 

To the perception of Mr Paget's erroneous views, 
Amy had ahready awakened. For some time she 
bore alone her anxious doubts, but at last expressed 
them to her sister. 

'' I have been deeply grieved, Edith," she said, as 
they walked one evening on the beach, " to discover 
that Mr Paget's sentiments on religion are very 
different from yours ; I fear he is in error — do you 
think so ?" 

'' I believe, dear Amy, you are right in thinking 
Mr Paget's views on this subject differ from mine, 
and I would wish you to test both his opinions and 
mine by the standard of God's Word, and form your 
judgment according to the truths you there find 
declared." 

" I know I am very ignorant," said Amy, " yet 
I am now convinced that it was the truth of God 
which you formerly taught me, Edith ; and since I 
have learnt to know something of the preciousness 
of that truth, I have felt that you were taught of 
God. And, oh ! it is a heavy burden for me now to 
find that the sentiments held by him dearest to me 
on earth, are not in accordance with the Word of 
God. Still, Edith," added Amy, with the hope of 
a trusting heart, ''I do earnestly believe that Mr 
Paget will eventually be guided into all truth ; and 
I have solemnly promised to be his. Would it be 
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right that I should break my engagement ?" She 
clasped Edith's hand, and looked up with a gaze so 
earnest, that it seemed as if her very existence hung 
upon the answer which might &11 from her sister's 
lips. 

" You must converse with him, Amy," replied 
Edith ; " induce him to read the Scriptures, and to 
pray with you ; and test every opinion of your own 
or his, by the infallible rule of the written Word of 
God : and may the Holy Spirit be vouchsafed unto 
you, to guide you into all truth ! " 

The time now approached for the return of the 
sisters to Moreton. Their father came to Bfracombe 
to escort them thither, and it was arranged that 
Edith's marriage should take place almost imme- 
diately after their return home. She and Lord 
Eiversdale were to proceed at once to Cleveland 
Abbey, while Lady Riversdale was to remain with 
Amy until the departure of Sir Edward, who had 
accepted a foreign embassy, when they were to join 
Edith and Lord Riversdale at Cleveland. The follow- 
ing spring, the marriage of Amy with Mr Paget was 
to be celebrated, and she and her husband were to 
follow Sir Edward to Florence. Such was the plan 
formed ; and Amy, full of youth and hope, enjoyed 
the present, and endeavoured to divest herself of 
anxiety for the future. 

The few days that passed before Edith's marriage 
were spent by the sisters in rambling over all their 
old-loved haunts, and in sweet and deep commun- 
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ings in what each felt to' be a farewell intercourse in 
the home of their youth. The morning at length 
arrived ; and its calm, clear beauty might have been 
regarded as a type of her spirit on whose path it 
shone. With her father's blessing, encircled by 
her dearest friends, with Amy for a bridesmaid, and 
Lady Stafford by her side, Edith gave her hand to 
Lord Eiversdale ; uttering her responses in a clear, 
calm tone, every word of which fell like music on the 
ear of him to whom she thus willingly vowed a life- 
long devotion. She felt the bond into which she 
had entered was not for time, but for eternity ; and 
as the closing benediction fell from the lips of the 
venerable clergyman, she thought of that eternal 
home of peace and joy, where the union now 
formed on earth, should be perfected in everlasting 
bliss. 

Li the afternoon of that day, Edith, now Lady 
Biversdale, departed with her husband for Cleveland 
Abbey. Amy watched the carriage that bore her 
away, till her tearful eyes could no longer discern 
it; and then, retiring to her room, threw herself 
upon the ottoman on which she had sat in the morn- 
ing at Edith's feet, and found relief for her full heart 
in a gush of tears. A foreboding of evil respecting 
her own prospects pressed heavily upon her heart. 
The sadness which clouded the countenance of Mr 
Paget, while in attendance upon his brother during 
the ceremony of the morning, had been but too 
apparent. She vainly tried to imagine its cause. 
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She aroused herself soon from her sad reverie, and 
joined the party still remaining at Moreton. 

When Amy entered the drawing-room before din- 
ner, she found Mr Paget there alone. He looked 
pale and ill, and awakened Amy's anxiety more pain- 
fully than before. 

"Are you ill, Mr Paget?" she inquired, as he 
turned to meet her. 

" No, not ill," he replied, while a wintry smile for 
a moment flitted across his features ; " at least I shall 
soon be well again." 

Amy felt that the hand trembled which held her 
own ; but the next instant he recovered all his wonted 
self-possession, and tried, during the few moments 
they remained uninterrupted, to cheer her; but 
Amy could not be thus deceived. 

" Will you meet me in the library this evening, 
Kate?" said Mr Paget, as she left the dining-room. 

" At nine o'clock," she murmured in a low tone, 
as she passed him. 

At the appointed hour Lady Stafford went to the 
library: she found him already there. She was 
alarmed by the traces of recent agitation visible on 
his countenance ; but the tempest that had shaken 
his soul had subsided into at least temporary still- 
ness, and his manner was calm and self-possessed. 

" I have sought this meeting, Kate," he said, as 
he took her hand, " that I might tell you of my 
plans. I must leave Amy, Kate, for an uncertain 
time — ^perhaps part from her for ever." He paused. 
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then added abruptly, almost wfldly, " Oh, that I 
could bear alone all this anguish ! — yet it must fall 
upon her heart too. Oh I Kate, pray for us, and 
comfort Amy when I am gone. Be much with her. 
She loves you deeply; and, more than any other, 
you will supply my place." 

« I wiU, I wiU!" replied Lady Stafford hurriedly. 
" But why do you go ? — and whither ?" 

" I know not — ^first, I believe, to Rome.*' 

« To Rome ! Why ? " 

" I cannot answer you now, my friend ; you will 
know all — ^perhaps too soon. Farewell ! " 

He wrung her hand, and stood for a moment with 
his earnest gaze bent upon her, as if he would have 
added more; but, suddenly relinquishing it, he 
abruptly left the room. As he passed through the 
saloon, he met Amy. He took her hand in silence, 
and led her to the porch. The pale moon had long 
arisen, and its soft clear light streamed around them 
as they stood. 

" I have sought a few moments of quiet with you, 
my Amy," he said gently, " to tell you that for a 
time — ^I trust a short time — I must leave you." He 
paused. Amy spoke not, but the hand he held grew 
cold, and trembled in his own. '' You must cheer 
me in leaving you, dearest," he added, " and let us 
think only of meeting again. May the God of 
heaven bless and keep you while I am absent ! " 
The intense emotion his tone betrayed calmed Amy's 
sorrow. She thought only of him, and tried to cheer 
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him. No fear of aught beyond what his words im- 
plied awoke in her heart ; for she loved with the 
confiding faith that feared no wound from the be- 
loved one, and believed not that aught of pain or 
harm could reach her, through him. Mr Paget almost 
wished that she had been less fiill of trust — almost 
longed to hear some question that might lead, or 
compel him to give vent to the passionate anguish 
of his own heart, by revealing to her the whole truth. 
But she asked nothing. She wept a few quiet tears ; 
but almost ere they were dried, her April smile shone 
forth again ; she spoke of the spring-time, when he 
should return, and when they should be re-united, 
never to part, till death should sever them. 

As he listened, Mr Paget determined to preserve, 
while he might, the cloudless sunshine of the heart 
by which he was so fondly trusted ; and controling, 
by a desperate effort, the emotion which had nearly 
overpowered him, his tone was as calm, and his smile» 
during the remainder of their interview, almost as 
full of hope as her own. 

The next day witnessed his departure. 

Sir Edward received, by that moming^s post, a 
letter which caused him to hasten his departure for 
the Continent; and, within three days. Amy and 
Lady Biversdale were quietly enjoying the society 
of Edith and her husband at Cleveland Abbey. 

Here the time passed quickly on; and, in the 
company of her sister, and the quiet routine of their 
united occupations, Amy gradually rallied from the 
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effects of the varied excitement of the preceding 
month. Her spirits recovered their wonted elasti- 
city, while her constant intercourse with the matured 
characters of her sister and her friend, drew forth a 
latent strength, which her own had, hitherto, scarcely 
appeared to possess.. She corresponded regularly 
with Mr Paget ; but while his letters were, to her, a 
source of deep enjoyment, they also often awoke a 
feeling of anxiety. The grounds of this anxiety 
became, however, daily stronger. Mr Paget's letters 
touched more frequently than they had ever before 
done, upon the doctrines of religion ; and there was 
an obvious mysticism regarding some of its leading 
truths, that filled Amy's mind with alarm. Sadly, 
and silently, she bore this burden alone ; and while 
earnestly, and with prayer for Divine guidance, exa- 
mining the Scriptures in order to frame aright her 
replies to him, she was unconsciously imbibing from 
that sacred fountain both the knowledge and the 
firmness which were necessary to prepare her to 
tread the 3ark and trying path which lay before 
her. 

A longer interval than usual between Mr Paget's 
letters had occasioned Amy some anxiety ; and the 
genial brightness of a clear winter's day permitting 
her to enjoy a ramble in the woods, she went forth 
hoping to meet the postman. 

" I have some letters for you. Miss Harrington," 
said the man, approaching ; *^ shall I carry them on 
to the Abbey ?" 
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Amy silently extended her hand to take them, 
and received a packet which the bearer had selected 
from the bag. Lady Stafford's well-known hand- 
writing first met her eye. It had never before been 
beheld without an emotion of pleasure ; but at this 
moment it scarcely attracted a thought. The next 
letter was from Mr Paget ; and there was one from 
her father also: but, with trembling haste, Amy 
opened that which, at this moment, absorbed her 
every feeling. The letter-carrier had passed on, and 
she was alone in the outskirts of a deep wood, with- 
out a himian being to witness the emotion which she 
could not suppress. Her trembling limbs refused to 
support her, and she sat down upon the felled trunk 
of an old oak-tree which lay across her path. At 
length, however, recovering her composure, she 
opened the letter, and read it to its close. Too 
well did it realise the foreboding that had oppressed 
her. 

" My beloved Amy — I have too long delayed to 
conmiunicate with you upon a subject of vital mo- 
ment, not only to our happiness on earth, but to our 
welfare in eternity. The prospect of our separation, 
and the dread of the pain which, as I too well knew, 
the knowledge of the truth would inflict upon your 
heart, have bound me like a spell, the breaking of 
which has cost me a conflict. Amy, which has nearly 
made shipwreck of conscience and of faith, and has 
almost destroyed the reason that too clearly pointed 
out the path which I was bound to pursue. Oh, 

Y 
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Amy ! once I looked forward with sweet hope to 
our treading together a path of holy obedience to 
the precepts and ordinances of the Church. I early 
saw the devotional character of your mind ; and 
though I felt that your education had been too 
much conducted upon those fatal principles of lati- 
tudinarianism which have brought heresy and schism 
into the very bosom of our sanctuary, I nevertheless 
believed that your young and ductile mind might, 
without difficulty, be led to receive those exalted 
views which I knew to be alike congenial to your 
taste, and fitted to mature and elevate, to the highest 
degree, the capacities of your mind and heart. Alas! 
the bright hope of treading such a path together has 
passed away, I fear, for ever ; yet amidst the loneli* 
ness that hangs like a heavy cloud on my future life^ 
one hope still brightens the gloom — the hope that 
you may yet be led into the way of truth, and into 
the fold of the true Church. I feel as if you might 
almost accuse me of treachery. Amy, in not having 
revealed to you, during its progress, the change that 
has taken place in my views ; yet I was silent only 
because I dared not, until my own convictions were 
established, run the risk of imparting aught of error 
to you. Now, however, that doubt and uncertainty 
have passed away, and that a path, clear as the lights 
has opened before me, though involving the sacrifice 
of all that my heart holds dear, I will write without 
reserve, and give you a full history of the course 
which, though hid from you, has been trodden by 
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your side ; the latter part of it, at least, has been 
thus trodden; though, ere I knew you, dearest, I 
had begun, unwittingly, to tread the path which has 
led me, I trust, to the goal of truth. 

** I was educated, as you know, a member of the 
Church of England ; and for many years I conti- 
nued to profess my belief in her doctrines, without 
examining their nature or tendency ; and while 
nominally a member of the Anglican Church, I, in 
reality, lived almost without religion ; for, while 
professing my belief in the existence of a God, I 
denied him alike the reverence duo to his majesty, 
and the obedience demanded bv his precepts. This 
state of things could not long continue. One even- 
ing, immediately after my return from a residence of 
three years upon the Continent, I was engaged to 
dine at the house of a friend, where a large and 
brilliant circle was assembled, and where the con- 
versation happened to turn upon theological sub- 
jects. I was astonished to hear some of the men 
whom I had regarded as orthodox members of the 
Anglican Church, openly professing infidtl senti- 
ments. I was unfeignedly shocked ; for, thoughtless 
as I had been, a doubt of the truth of revealed reli- 
gion had never, until this period, entered my mind. 
After this time I frequently heard similar conversa- 
tions ; and my eyes unwillingly opened to the con- 
viction, that infidelity abounded within the pale of 
the Church ; and that, even where there existed a 
nominal belief, worldliness and formality had de- 
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stroyed the spirit of religion. The shock of this 
discovery seemed at once to arouse me to the con- 
viction, that the guilt which so disturbed me in 
others, lay heavily upon myself. I at once devoted 
my attention to the study of theology, and of the 
early history of the Church ; and while I thus made 
myself acquainted with her history, I acquired a 
more thorough knowledge of her doctrines and dis- 
cipline; and discovered, with deep self-condemna- 
tion, that, while professing myseK a member of her 
communion, I had almost every day transgressed her 
precepts and violated her authority. 

<^ From that time I diligently applied myself to 
conform to aU the precepts of the Church ; but I soon 
felt the need of direction ; and I deeply suffered 
from the absence of sympathy. Oppressed by the 
disorders around me, and almost in despair of re- 
medying them, even in myself, I went to Oxford 
with the intention of passing a winter there, in the 
study of theology, and in the society of the holy 
and learned men who have made that University 
the fountain of renovating purity to the Anglican 
Church. At Oxford I enjoyed the privil^e of inti- 
mate friendship with the holy and devoted Dr . 

My knowledge of him was like the rising of a new 
light upon my spirit. With a kindness for which, 
throughout life, I shall feel the deepest gratitude, he 
devoted a portion of every day to private reading 
and conversation with me. Those, dearest Amy, 
were halcyon days ; to one period only of my life do 
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I look back with more fond remembrance. I found 
in the society of that noble mind, in the friendship 
of that most tender and sympathising spirit, a repose 
which satisfied, at once, my intellect and my heart, 
while it bore me upward into a pure and elevated 
region of truth, and shed around me a heavenly 
atmosphere, such as I had not deemed was to be 
found on earth. The mists of uncertainty which 
obscured my mental vision were gradually dispel- 
led ; the doubts which distracted me were re- 
moved ; yet it was step by step only, that I ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of truth. The first fact 
which I clearly discovered of that perfect system, 
which I now comprehend as a whole, was the exist- 
ence, since the days of our Lord and his apostles, of 
a Church constituted by them, and given in charge 
to his commissioned delegates, under whose autho- 
rity and care it was to be continued until the end of 
time. 

" This truth once clearly discerned, seemed to 
shed a bright light over the entire system that was 
gradually developing itself before me. I saw, with 
a new-bom feeling of rapture, that earth was not left 
without a place of refuge. No sooner was my spirit 
at rest upon this point, than the question often be- 
fore asked, but so difficult to answer, presented itself 
with redoubled force to my mind — ^Why has the great 
mass of mankind escaped, in all but the name, from 
the protecting arms and gentle control of the Church ? 
One part of this question was, indeed» easily answered ; 
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for it was not difficult to imagine, that the passions 
and self-will of men shoidd have led them to endea- 
vour to throw off this control ; but the difficulty still 
remained unsolved — ^Why had the Church so relaxed 
lier authority as to permit of such an escape from her 
authorised and salutary power ? I asked these ques- 
tions of my guide. ' The cause of what you lament/ 
he said, * is twofold ; though, were one cause removed, 
the other would cease to be effectual in producing 
the evil. Society has, in some vital points, fatally 
retrograded during the last few centuries. It is not 
that intellect is less developed, or civilisation, com- 
monly so called, less advanced; in both of these 
points, common observers would say, that the world 
had improved ; but, as in the muscles of the body, 
those parts which are most exercised become the 
strongest, so is it in the individual mind, and so also 
in the body politic. The advance of commerce, and 
the progress of mechanical art, have called into exer- 
cise those faculties of the human mind which have to 
do with the material ; while the higher powers of the 
soul, those powers which hold converse with the ideal 
and the infinite, have fallen into desuetude. Thus, 
the character of the age is changed : a thick vail has 
hid the ideal world ; men's minds are absorbed in the 
pursuit of earthly and material prosperity ; and the 
authority of the Church, because spiritual, is disre- 
garded.' You have satisfied me, I replied. You 
have at once corroborated and matured my previous 
convictions upon this point ; but another and a more 
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important point remains unexplained — ^Why does not 
the Church, as a wise and tender parent, assert her 
authority for the prevention of these evils, and, by 
the strong arm of her power, restrain within her pale 
those erring children who will not be guided by the 
gentle voice of her love ? 

" Never shall I forget. Amy, the earnest, penetra- 
ting, yet how unutterably kind and tender, gaze 

which Dr at that moment turned upon me. 

After gazing on me for some moments in silence, as 
if he would read the secret depths of my soul — 

* Paget,' he said, *are you prepared to hold fast 
your veneration for the Church of Christ, even while 
you behold the errors which have crept within her 
pale? The fountain is pure; and if the streams 
have become polluted, it behoves us to go higher up 
towards the source/ 

^'I did not then read his meaning, but I have 
traced it since : I suppose that my countenance re- 
plied to him, for he appeared satisfied, and continued 
to speak, without waiting for any other answer. 
' The discipline of the Church is relaxed,' he said, 

* and therefore her children are permitted to stray 
into the desert of the world. Where now are the 
daily services, of which the effect is to remove the 
beam from the eyes of the soul, and to bring the in- 
fluence of the unseen to bear upon the course of 
every-day life ? Where is the confession, that laid 
open the heart of each penitent to the eye and 
guidance of his spiritual director? Where is the 
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wholesome restraint, which withheld the ofiender 
firom pursuing an unchecked course in the way of 
error ? The Church has laid aside her own preroga- 
tives, and no wonder that the faith of her children 
declines, and that they forget to regard her as a 
heaven-authorised and infallible guide/ There is 
then, I replied, need of a revival of the authority of 
the Church ? but from whence is that to arise ? * It 
must descend from above,' replied my friend, sol^nn- 
ly. ' Let the ambassadors of our Lord remember 
their high conmiission; let th^n exercise faith in 
their own power to rule and to bless ; and the influ- 
ence of the Spirit, which abides with them, shall flow 
in sanctifying streams, even to the uttermost verge 
within the Church's pale/ 

" Our conversation was here somewhat abruptly 
terminated; the precious hours of our intercourse, 

for that day, was over, and Dr was expected in 

the lecture-room. I accompanied him thither ; and, 
amidst that crowded assembly, I still felt as if I were 
alone with him, for the subject of his lecture bore 
closely upon the topic of our recent conversation; 
and I knew that in all he said there was personal 
and direct reference to me. As I looked upon his 
earnest yet serene countenance, and felt all the sanc- 
tity that seemed like a halo to surround him, the 
conviction strengthened within me, that to such men 
was committed the redemption of the Church. Amy ; 
they have toiled, and wept, and prayed, to redeem 
it, but the work is not yet accomplished. My year 
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at Oxford closed too soon. Never shall I forget the 
misery of that day which separated me from him who 
had become the guiding-star of my life. 1 was to 
begin my journey at an early hour, and the morning 

had hardly dawned, when, according to Dr ^'s 

request, I sought his apartments, and enjoyed with 
him one precious hour of parting intercourse, which 
will exercise its influence on all my future life. My 
friend accompanied me to the gate, where the car- 
riage waited which was to convey me far from these 
scenes of holy repose. ^ Remember,' he said, as we 
proceeded, ^ remember that the dove must return to 
the ark ; the child to its mother's bosom. Let us 
not loiter by the way. One question alone remains 
to each of us, and it is one of solemn import to me, 
and to you. Can I, as a pastor of the Church of 
Christ, desert the flock with whom I have wandered 
from the only safe fold? or must I wait till I can 
lead that flock with me back to its sacred inclosure ? 
Can you, as a member of that Church, cast off the 
authority of its spiritual though erring guides, and 
return alone to the path into which they ought to 
lead you? Each clergyman, each layman of the 
Anglican Church, is bound to ponder these weighty 
questions. I feel that, ere long, and in one way or 
other, will they be decided for you and for me/ 

" We had by this time reached the college-gates. 
My friend pressed my hand, and pronounced a short 
but fervent benediction, that seemed to descend on 
my spirit like dew from above ; then turning from 
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me, he re-entered the venerable edifice. I threw 
myself into the carriage, and, as it bore me from that 
scene of holy quiet, I felt as if excluded from a haven 
of rest, and left to buffet alone with the billows of a 
restless and unblessed world. 

'< It was not long after this time. Amy, that I met 
you. I have already told you the reason why I did 
not at that time communicate to you my religious 
sentiments : they were too unformed ; too much in 
a state of transition. Gradually, however, as my 
acquaintance with the early history and institutions 
of the Christian Church matured, they became de- 
cided. I saw with increased clearness the value of 
an unbroken lineal descent of apostolic power and 
authority, and perceived that this succession was es- 
sential to the very existence of a church. On this I 
could no longer doubt. The question then presented 
itself with startling power to my mind. Did the guilt 
of schism rest upon the Anglican division of the 
original Church of Christ ? 

" Could you, my Amy, imagine the strength of 
my attachment to the Church of my fathers, you 
would be able to form some idea of the force of the 
internal conflict which this question aroused. It did 
not, however, remain very long unanswered. The 
fact, that those in whom the supreme authority in 
the Church was then vested, did not sanction, but 
opposed the so-called Reformation, at once con- 
vinced me that nothing of Apostolic authority or Di- 
vine unction could have accompanied those whom I 
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was now constrained to deem schismatics. Too clear^ 
too manifest, to be for a moment evaded, arose the 
conviction, that as a member of the Anglican Churchy 
I belonged to a polluted stream, that had severed 
itself from the fountain of purity, and whose waters, 
unless quickly restored to communion with that 
source, would become lost amidst the arid sands of 
the world. I had arrived at this conviction. Amy, 
about the period of our engagement. One other 
question still remained to be answered, ere I could 
decide upon my future course; this question was 

that which had been proposed to me by Dr , on 

the day on which we parted at Oxford. Was it the 
duty of the ministers and members of the Anglican 
communion individually to return to the parent 
Church ; or ought the pastors to wait till they could 
lead their flocks thither, and the people until they 
were thus conducted by their spiritual guides ? I 
was soon satisfied upon this point, by the remem- 
brance, that as the clergy, by their separation from 
the one true Church of Christ, had deprived them- 
selves of their Apostolic commission, they no longer 
possessed the right to guide or to rule their people, 
who were therefore absolved from the duty of sub- 
mission to them. The path of duty now lay clear 
before me ; and, although I saw that it might in- 
volve the sacrifice of all that was dearest to me on 
earth, I could not hesitate to pursue it. 

" Oh ! Amy, may you never know the fierce and 
awful conflict that for a time shook my very soul ! 
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I now feel, that I was to blame in not having earlier 
made known to you the conviction at which I had 
arrived. The first cause of my silence I have already 
told you, and ere, by the decision to which I came, 
it had ceased to operate, another presented itself. 
Your mind, Ajny, I saw to be unprepared for the 
reception of those holy mysteries, which I so ear- 
nestly desired that it should receive ; and I felt, that 
reserve, for a time, was the best means of preparing 
you to receive them. By a singular coincidence, on 
the very morning when the struggle had terminated 
in the resolution, at all hazards, even at the risk, 
Amy, of losing you, to profess myself a member of 

the Church of Bome, I received from Dr the 

letter which I now enclose to you." 

Amy paused when she had read thus far, and saw 
that the envelope of Mr Paget's letter contained one 
in a hand unknown to her. Almost mechanically 

she unfolded it: it was dated, " College, 

Oxford," and began thus, — " From the tone of your 
last letter, my dear Paget, I can hardly doubt, that 
ere now the Spirit of truth has illuminated your 
mind with a Hght even beyond that which has, as 
yet, shone upon my own ; but I cannot resist the 
conviction that although you, my friend, may have 
advanced before him who ought to have been your 
leader, we are treading the same path, and shall 
arrive at last at the same blessed goal. You are 
aware how long and deeply the question has occu- 
pied my mind — whether as a pastor of the Church 
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any circumstances could authorise me in abandoning 
the care of my people, and leaving them as sheep in 
the midst of wolves, even for the sake of my own 
return' to the fold of the Great Shepherd. Since 
we parted, I have earnestly studied this subject; 
and a light has at length arisen upon my path, and 
the way lies clear before me. It is a way, Paget, 
which will conduct me forth from the communion of 
my fathers ; from the beloved charge that has long 
occupied the deepest affections of my soul; from 
the home of peace that has been to me as a sanc- 
tuary in a jarring world ! yet what matters this ? 
It will conduct me to the ark of God ; to the 
Church of Christ, from whose Divine authority I 
may receive absolution for my unwitting schism, 
and the true charter of the commission which a 
spurious ordination has hitherto rendered invalid. 
The conviction which has urged me thus to return 
without delay, to the bosom of the one true Church, 
has been built upon the simple truth which latterly 
broke almost with the power of revelation upon my 
mental view, — that as I actually did not hold the 
coQunission of an ambassador of Christ, I could not 
impart to my people the blessings of which the apos« 
tolic clergy are the appointed channels. I deprived 
them of no blessing by resigning my unauthorised 
spiritual charge, but was rather imperatively bound, 
by every principle of truth and justice, to use every 
method within my power to lead them to that holy 
Church, within whose pale they would find all their 
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spiritual wants supplied. Thus, my dear friend, I 
have come to the resolution of returning, as a repen- 
tant prodigal, to the bosom of our holy mother ; and 
when I shall have received from her hands a valid 
commission, I may hope to be employed as a channel 
of improvement to others. Write to me, Paget, and 
tell me at what views of truth your mind has ar- 
rived ; give me, as I know you will, the support of 
your sympathy, your friendship, and your counsel ; 
and may the blessing of the Most High be upon 
you." 

Amy read this letter with intense interest : the 
whole agonising truth burst upon her understanding, 
but at the same time so chilled and paralysed her 
heart — he whom she loved best had apostatised 
from the true faith of Christ ! 

She calmly folded Dr ^'s letter, and having 

replaced it in the envelope, continued to read Mr 
Paget's. " In the midst of all the anguish of that 
time, this letter conveyed to me an inexpressible 
depth of consolation ; I felt, that I was not called 
upon to tread alone the path which lay before me ; 
and thanking God for having vouchsafed to me the 
counsels and the example of such a man in my hour 
of need, I sought to look calmly upon the sacrifices 
which I was called upon to make, and to make them 
without hesitation. Soon after this time, I received 
from my friend the intimation of his approaching 
public profession of the faith of Rome, and I re- 
solved, that, having first prepared myself by a dili- 
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gent course of study under his direction, I would 
seek for admission within the same pale. At this 
crisis I visited Moreton ; the brief time that we 
spent together there, you, Amy, as well as myself, 
must remember but too well. You may ask, dearest, 
why I still maintained reserve with you upon a sub- 
ject of such deep importance. My only motive then 
was to spare you pain ; I felt, that a short time of 
such a course as I intended to pursue would mature 
my own convictions, and enable me to be a more 
efficient guide to you ; and I fondly pictured to 
myself, a time of return, when I might hope to claim 
you as my own ; when, by the Divine help, I might 
guide you into the way of truth ; and when, one in 
soul as in heart, we might pursue that way together. 
Yet, Amy, there was agony in that parting ; for I 
could not shut my eyes to the conviction that it 
might prove otherwise ; that all my hopes might be 
unavailing, and that the force of early education 
might prevail to retain you within the pale of an 
heretical communion. The time has come when 
these hopes, these fears, must be tested ; the study 
to which I have devoted myself, and the instructions 
of my beloved friend, have not been in vain ; and I 
am now about to be received, as an erring but peni- 
tent child, to the bosom of our holy mother. The 
time for reserve is past. In one month I hope to be 
with you ; and if I find you, dearest Amy, prepared 
to turn from the delusive faith in which you have 
been educated, and to take refuge, with me, in the 
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bosom of the true Cbureh, how deep, how perfect 
will be my happiness I Should it be otherwise — 
but I will not, at this moment, dwell on such a 
thought. 

" Farewell, my Amy. May you never know the 
unutterable pang with which I utter the word ; 
feeling as I do, that it may be to us the knell of an 
eternal separation. Scarcely can I restrain the 
words of entreaty which my heart would pour forth. 
Oh, Amy ! can you bear that we should be severed ? 
Yet I would not that love for me should influence 
you on a subject where duty, and the safety of your 
own soul, ought to be the motives of your decision ; 
yet for your own sake I would entreat and implore 
you, my Amy, to beware how you suffer any preju- 
dices of education, or mists of sophistry, to blind 
you to the truth, upon the reception of which de- 
pends your whole present and future well-being. 
To the Divine grace I commend you, my beloved ; 
almost each hour does my prayer arise, that it may 
be poured abundantly on your head. Once more 
farewell ! In happiness or in misery, in life or in 
death, I am yours — Henry Paget." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Amy closed the letter. She remained seated on the 
same spot and in the same position in which she had 
perused it ; unconscious alike of time, of place, or of 
any one familiar object that surrounded her. She 
knew not how long a time had thus passed, when 
she was startled by the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. She hastily concealed her letter, and Lord 
Riversdale appeared. She rose to meet him, and 
with quick self-control, repressing the 'conflict which 
was rending her spirit, she tried to reply to his greet- 
ing in her usual manner ; but her voice failed in the 
effort, and silently accepting his offered support, she 
proceeded with him towards the Abbey. His eye 
glanced, for a moment, towards the letters which 
Amy held in her hand, but they were unopened; 
and while all a brother's anxiety filled his heart, he 
forebore from question or remark, and continued, 
during their short walk, to speak upon ordinary 
subjects, and that in such a manner as to spare her 
the necessity of replying ; even at that moment Amy 

z 
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felt and appreciated his sympathy. Having reached 
the Abbey, she hastened to her room, and closed and 
locked the door. 

She felt now that she was indeed alone. Life 
seemed divested of every charm ; and for » brief mo- 
ment the thought flashed across her agonising spirit, 
that she was not absolutely severed from the object 
of her heart's affection. The thought of i^stasy 
from the faith of the Bible broke like a lurid gleam 
of lightning upon her soul ; for she saw that upon 
such terms alone could she now be united to him 
whom she loved too dearly. But could she, indeed, 
even though implored by the most endearing tones 
of that voice which was to her earth's sweetest music, 
unite her fate with one who had apostatised from the 
true faith of Christ? Could she consent thus to 
tempt the Lord by taking up her abode within the 
tents of Antichrist? Could she, under such cir- 
cumstances, hope for grace to remain herself £uthfiil 
unto death ? 

As these thoughts arose in her mind. Amy sank 
upon her knees. The conflict was fierce, but brief; 
when she arose every hope of earth had passed from 
her young spirit, but she had bathed in the waters 
of the sanctuary, and was refreshed by the dews of 
heaven. She threw open the window, and sat down 
near it. The early autumnal sunset was shedding 
its soft crimson light on mead s^d hill and tower. 
The calm of the hour and scene seemed to steal 
vver Amy's heart. The bright visions of her youth 
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had suddenly vanished from before her, but a peace 
more deep and pure than aught she had yet known 
filled her soul. That hour of deep communion with 
her God had taught her, not in name only but in 
power, what it was to " count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus;" 
and, in so doing, she had begun to experience the ful- 
filment of the promise that even here she should re- 
ceive a thousand-fold in lieu of all she had forsaken. 
She was aroused at length by the sound of the 
gong warning her to prepare for dinner, and rapidly, 
concluding her toilet, she was about to descend to 
the drawing-room, when her eye fell upon the let- 
ters which she had received at the same time with 
Mr Paget's. She had still a few minutes to spare, 
and, dismissing her attendant, she sat down to read 
them. The first which she opened was from her 
father. Its every line spoke daggers to her heart ; 
for it was full of the praises of Mr Paget, who had 
been the companion of Sir Edward's journey to Italy, 
and dwelt with the fondest anticipation on the future 
happiness of his beloved child. The next was from 
Lady Stafibrd, and bore the welcome intelligence 
that she hoped to join the little party at Cleveland 
in a few days. When Amy had read these letters 
she descended to the drawing-room; the one che- 
rished idol of her soul was stricken from its shrine, 
and she felt alone even in that home of love. A 
feeling scarcely understood by herself kept her silent, 
even to Edith, upon the subject that filled her heart, 
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during the few days that intervened before Lady 
Staflford's arrival. It seemed as if she could better 
bear her anguish while no echo from a beloved heart 
sent back its knell to her own. To every eye she 
was calm as ever, but her frame sank under the de- 
solating blast, and these few days wrought deep and 
fatal ravages in a constitution unfitted by nature to 
bear it. 

Edith became alarmed by her increasing indis- 
])Osition, and all Amy's efforts to soothe her anxiety, 
and for her sake to appear well and cheerful, failed 
in deceiving one who had been accustomed from 
childhood to mark every change in that beloved 
countenance. She read but too clearly, that some 
worm was busy at the root of her happiness, and 
that this, rather than any physical cause, was so ra- 
pidly undermining her health ; but while she saw this, 
she forbore to speak to Amy on the subject. She 
knew how fully she possessed her confidence, and 
waited patiently her own time for disclosing the 
burden that evidently lay so heavy on her heart. 

On the day after receiving Mr Paget's letter. Amy 
]iad replied to it; but, during the sleepless night of 
thought that had intervened, the subject of that let- 
ter had presented itself in a new aspect to her mind. 
With a startling emotion of gladness she had re- 
membered that her engagement was formed, though 
not fulfilled ; and had lent a ready ear to the sugges- 
tion that she was therefore not at liberty, without 
Mr Paget's consent, to retract it. Too soon was this 
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momentary relief succeeded by the fear, the almost 
certainty, that he would not now wish it to be ful- 
filled ; but this thought was too painful ; and while 
she hastily banished it, she felt that at least a tem- 
porary respite was obtained. The letter which she 
wrote under these mingled feelings breathed all the 
unchanged and devoted love of her young and trust- 
ing heart. She hid not the anguish that his had 
caused to her, and she besought him, for his own 
sake and for hers, to pause and pray ere he took the 
fatal step of abjuring what she so firmly believed to 
be the truth of God. But she said no more ; she 
avoided every allusion to those parts of his letter 
which had spoken of their possible separation ; and 
closed her own with a half expressed request that he 
would at least delay his profession of adherence to 
the Church of Rome until his return home had af- 
forded them an opportunity of conversation upon a 
subject so deeply important. 

The temporary calm into which Amy's feelings 
had subsided, lasted until the time approached when 
she could receive a reply to his letter ; it then gave 
way to the increasing agony of suspense, and Edith's 
eye marked, with deep concern, the indications of 
grief which were but too surely afibrded by the rest- 
less eye, and the varying colour and tone. Lady 
Stafford's arrival had been postponed, and the day 
preceding it was the first on which Amy could re- 
ceive a reply from Mr Paget. As the post-time 
approached, the agony of suspense became almost 
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intolerable. She walked out to meet the messenga 
— the day was piercingly cold, but she felt not its 
chill, though, as she passed quickly along, her touch 
occasionally moved the branches that clustered round 
her path, and glittering showers of icicles fell upon 
her. Yet a clear, calm trust in God pervaded her 
soul ; and the observer who marked her sparkling eye, 
and the firm elastic tread with which she brushed 
the hoar-frost from the turf, would not have dreamed 
of the deep anguish that was desolating her heart 
within. 

She had walked nearly to the spot on which she 
had formerly received Mr Paget's letter, and began 
almost to marvel at the tardiness of the expected 
messenger, when suddenly her limbs trembled, and 
a sensation of faintness nearly overpowered her. 
She sat down upon the trunk of an old oak, and 
having rested for a few moments, was aroused by 
the sound of a rapidly approaching footstep. A 
well-known form emerged from beneath the trees, 
and the next moment she was folded to the bosom 
of Mr Paget. She uttered no word ; the faintness 
that for an instant had nearly overpowered her 
passed away, and a flood of life and joy seemed to 
be poured into the very springs of her being. The 
past, the future, were alike forgotten, and her whole 
existence seemed centred in the one intense, aU- 
pervading consdousness, that she was once more 
united to the beloved of her heart. 
. An hour of delightful communion passed, without 
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allusion to the subject that most deeply engrossed 
the mind of both. After the first joy of meeting 
was over, Amy was painfully struck by the change 
in Mr Paget's appearance — his cheek was pale, his 
form attenuated; but a change that Amy felt yet 
more painfully, had passed upon the expression of 
his countenance. An appearance of abstraction had 
stolen over him; and though he at length roused 
himself, and renewed the conversation, it was still 
without approaching the subject which evidently 
occupied both their thoughts. 

" Let us return home, my Amy," said he at last ; 
" the day is too cold for you to remain exposed ; I 
fear you have already done so too long." 

As they walked on he spoke to her of her father, 
whom he had seen only a few days before leaving 
Italy, and other subjects; at length, just as they 
»were entering the Abbey, he paused, and, in a tone 
so solemn and impressive that an involuntary emo- 
tion of awe stole over Amy's mind as she heard him, 
he said, " We shall have time, dear Amy, for many 
conversations upon the important subject that so 
deeply engages both our minds. For some months, 
at least, I shall remain here, and we shall together 
carefully seek to know and receive the truth." As 
he concluded, they entered the Abbey ; and while 
Mr Paget stayed to receive and return the greetings 
of his family. Amy hastened to her room, to give 
vent in solitude to the emotion which nearly over- 
powered her. Amidst that emotion, one feeling 
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of thrilling delight, for a few moments, rose pre- 
eminent ; it was the assurance conveyed in hb 
words, that for some months, at least, they would 
not be separated. Yet she could not shut her eyes 
to the truth, that a dark, and it might be a fatal 
cloud, had interposed between her and all her hopes 
of future happiness. A few days ago Amy would 
have calmly viewed that dark and uncertain future ; 
and with a resignation that partook, perhaps, of the 
quiet of despair, as regarded earth, and of hope and 
trust in the God who had provided for her a better 
inheritance, would have prayed to tread the path, 
whatever it might be, which should lead her onward 
to eternal rest ; but now the quiet of her soul had 
been troubled, earthly feelings had been aroused. 
In vain she attempted to pray; and, finally, she 
sought in Mr Paget's presence the only charm that 
could soothe her troubled spirit. On descending to- 
the saloon, she found a large party already assembled 
there; and Mr Paget, when she entered, took his 
accustomed place by her side. At this moment the 
sound of carriage-wheels was heard. The short 
winter-day had closed, and the drawn curtains and 
brilliantly lighted rooms afforded no facility for as- 
certaining who the imexpected visitor might be. In 
a few moments, however. Lord and Lady Stafford 
were announced. 

Edith advanced with delight to meet them. ** My 
dearest Kate," she said, " I did not expect you till 
to-morrow," 
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"I hardly thought I should have been able to 
reach you sooner," said Lady Stafford ; " but I heard 

at , where we had purposed to remain for 

the night, that Henry had arrived here, and I was 
impatient to be one of the first to bid him welcome. 
You have returned unexpectedly, have you not, 
Henry ? " inquired she, as she returned Mr Paget's 
greeting with all a sister's affection. 

" I have returned some months earlier than I had 
anticipated," he replied ; " but important motives 
called me home," 

Amy knew too much of those motives ; and unable 
to support her composure, she fainted. On her 
recovery, Lady Stafford, who had retired with her 
to her apartment, tenderly said, " I know, my Amy, 
that some grief, or care, is lying heavy at your 
heart. I do not ask your confidence, dearest, for I 
know, that if you felt it right to bestow it, it would 
not be long withheld from me. But though I know 
not the nature of the burden which you bear, my 
deepest sympathy is yours." 

" And that sympathy, that sharing of my heavy 
grief, brings balm to my heart, Kate," replied Amy, 
as she rose and fondly embraced her. " But my full 
confidence you shall have, too, so soon as we have a 
quiet hour together." 

They returned to the drawing-room, and Amy 
supported her part as usual in the general conver- 
sation during the evening. Those, however, who 
knew that changeful countenance, marked a hectic 
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glow on the cheek and a glittering brightness in the 
eye, that filled the gazer's heart with involuntary 
thoughts of a flower cut down in its bloom. 

That evening Amy and Lady Stafford spent two 
hours in quiet, and deep conversation. Ere they 
parted, they had spoken, wept, and prayed together ; 
for Mr Paget's declension from the faith of the 
Bible was, to Lady Stafford, as the apostasy of a 
very dear brother. 

With wisdom from above blended with deep hu- 
man tenderness. Lady Stafford soothed and counsel- 
led the beloved being over whom her heart yearned 
with almost a mother's love ; but with faithful, as 
well as tender affection, she advised her to make no 
compromise, and to beware lest any earthly love 
should draw away her heart from the devotion which 
was due to God alone. 

" I do not say," she continued, in reply to Amy's 
question, whether, even now, her engagement were 
not binding, " I do not say it is not so. I regard in 
a very sacred light the obligation of a vow or pro- 
mise, and I would not advise you, under present 
circumstances, to cancel your engagement with Mr 
Paget. But I would have you cling closely to God, 
imploring Him to indicate the course He would have 
you pursue, and render you perfectly resigned and 
willing to follow that path, whatever suffering it 
may involve. Is not this the way, my Amy, to find 
rest and safety ?" 

Amy answered only by a silent embrace. She re- 
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tired to her room, and in its quiet solitude again 
poured forth her heart to God. A heavenly calm was 
diffused over her spirit ; soft tears relieved the op- 
pression of her almost bursting heart ; and she arose 
from her knees peaceful as a child upon its mother's 
bosom, and ready to leave every event of time to 
the care of Him to whom she looked for happiness 
through eternity. 

Alas ! she knew not how soon nor how deeply her 
submission was to be tried in a seven-times-heated 
furnace. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Soon after her conversation with Lady Stafford, 
Amy's anxiety was awakened by an attack of illness 
which confined Edith to her room. For two days 
she scarcely moved from her sister's side. On the 
third, Edith was able to move from her bed to a 
sofa ; and Amy again had leisure to suffer for her- 
self. 

On the second day of Edith's convalescence, Amy 
had been for some time sitting in silence by her 
sister's couch, unaware of the fond scrutiny that 
was reading the varying expression of her counte- 
nance, and watching the cloud that too evidently 
hung over her spirit. For tbe last two days, that 
cloud had returned in deepened gloom; for some 
expressions, used by Mr Paget when she was con- 
versing with him, had awakened her fears, that he 
was more firmly convinced than she had supposed, 
of the Divine authority of the Bomish faith. Upon 
this subject her thoughts were sadly dwelling, when 
Edith addressed to her the words, " You have fa- 
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tigued yourself, Amy, by nursing me** She started 
as her sister spoke, and answered — 

" Not with nursing you, Edith ; that has not 
wearied me ; but I confess there is a cause why my 
heart is very heavy." 

A long and explicit conversation followed. At 
its conclusion, Edith said, very solemnly, " I view 
as sacredly as you. Amy, could desire, the binding 
nature of an engagement like yours ; and I do not 
think you have a right to break it without Mr Paget's 
consent ; but I implore you, as you value your eter-- 
nal well-being, to be perfectly open with him. Do 
all that you can to free yourself from ties, which, 
though they be bands of silk, would draw you to the 
brink of a fearful precipice. I know how hard it is 
strongly and firmly to do that which may wreck all 
our earthly hopes ; but if we would live for God, 
not in name only but in heart, we may be called 
upon to do this. Do, my beloved sister, in the 
strength of the Lord, firmly and fully tell Mr Paget, 
that if the change in his faith had preceded your 
engagement, you would not have formed it. Ask 
liim to release you from a promise which you cannot 
fulfil without apostasy from your Saviour. If he be 
willing to do so, your path through life may, for a 
time at least, be dreary; but you will enjoy in it 
the smile of Him whose favour is better than life, 
and it will lead you to a home where you shall find 
eternal repose in the presence of Him who alone can 
satisfy your soul. If, on the other hand, God clearly 
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mark it as His will that you should enter upon a 
sphere of difficult and conflicting duties, where every 
allurement will be spread around that could entice 
you from devotion to Himself, and seduce you to 
countenance the followers of Antichrist; even in 
itich a path, dear Amy, if it he trodden in direct obe- 
dience to the edU of Gody you may be preserved by 
Divine protection, and you may tread safely. Only 
be sure that you act earnestly and sincerely in en- 
deavouring to avoid a lot so hazardous/' 

Amy was silent for a few moments after £dith 
had ceased to speak. She covered her face with her 
hands, and remained buried in thought. Edith had 
counselled faithfully ; and her advice was of a sterner 
cast than that which had emanated from the pitying 
tenderness of Lady Stafford. The strong current of 
earthly love beat high against aught that would re- 
sist its course, and Amy would gladly have suffered 
it to glide onward undisturbed ; her mind was worn 
and weary, and pined for repose. For a moment she 
almost wished she had not spoken to Edith ; but this 
thought had scarcely risen, ere it was suppressed. 
She then dwelt upon Edith's words with the con- 
sciousness, that she could not resist the conviction 
of their truth, painful as it might be to follow the 
course they suggested. The conflict for a short time 
was truly a flery one ; but gradually, like a beam of 
light over the darkness of chaos, arose the remem- 
brance of Him for whose sake the trial must be en- 
dured ; and she felt, that, by the strengthening grace 
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of God, she could forsake all, and bear all, rather 
than swerve from her allegiance to that Saviour who 
had loved her and given Himself for her. 

In a few days Edith was able to resume her place 
in the household circle ; and when she was no longer 
confined to her room. Amy was thrown as much as 
before into the society of Mr Paget. To a certain 
degree, Edith tried to prevent this. She was aware 
of Mr Paget*s almost unbounded influence over 
Amy^s mind ; and she therefore engaged her as much 
as possible with Lady Stafford and herself, endea- 
vouring to strengthen and enlighten her sister's 
judgment ; which, though not the strongest feature 
in her character, was clear and candid, and peculiarly 
open to conviction. Another influence which had 
already been a source of improvement and happiness 
to Amy was now also matured; her affection for 
Lady Riversdale every day strengthened. Though 
they rarely spoke upon the subject that was nearest 
to the heart of each, the peculiar tenderness of Lady 
Biversdale's character, and her maternal feelings 
towards Amy, united them by a close bond of sym- 
pathy ; and some of Amy's sweetest moments at this 
trying period of her life, were spent in quiet converse 
with this excellent friend, during the daily drives 
they took together amidst scenery, which, rich and 
varied in itself, possessed to Amy the charm of being 
hitherto unknown ; and thus week after week passed 
away. 

Li the frequent conversations which took place 
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between Amy and Mr Paget, although the subject of 
religion was often spoken of, it had never been closely 
entered upon as regarded their relative position. 
Amy felt that Mr Paget rather avoided this, while 
he sought to familiarise her mind with the abstract 
views which led to his own decision. In this position 
they could not long remain ; and while they did so, 
Amy felt it most trying and painful — painful in its 
suspense and uncertainty ; and doubly so from her 
consciousness, that, but for a degree of uncertainty 
in her own mind regarding the course she meant to 
pursue, it could not so long have continued. 

Such thoughts occupied her mind one morning 
more deeply than usual. She felt as if a spell which 
she could not break were around her, and, deeply 
sensible of her need of help, she sank on her knees, 
until, strong in a power not her own, she descended 
to the library where she was accustomed to meet Mr 
Paget, with the determination, that that hour should 
decide her future lot. She was rather later than 
usual, and found him expecting her. It was not 
long before he observed the unusual agitation of her 
countenance; and, with tender solicitude, inquired 
the cause. She paused for a moment, but soon re- 
plied with recovered self-possession, 

" I will not deny, Henry, that I am troubled — 
deeply and sorely troubled ; and it may be, the 
path that lies before me may be one of deeper sorrow 
still ; yet it must be no longer uncertain. We must 
fully and clearly understand each other ; and then, 
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either let our union take place in the Lord, or let us, 
if we can no longer hope for His blessing upon it, 
mutually unloose the tie by which we are already 
bound." 

Mr Paget started, and an expression of extreme 
pain passed over his features. Amy observed it ; at 
that moment she thought not, felt not, for herself; 
while highly-wrought determination for the time 
supported her, almost all her sorrow was for him. 

" There is one condition," she continued, " on 
which I would gladly consent to protracted uncer- 
tainty. If you can tell me your views are still un- 
decided ; that you are not yet sure which is the true 
Church of Christ ; if you will unite with me calmly 
^d prayerfully in seeking by the study of God's 
word for the knowledge of His truth ; then, I will, 
oh, how gladly ! wait as long as you will, in the hope 
that at last the Lord will make us of one mind. But 
if you are fully convinced of the Divine authority of 
the Church of Eome, and fully determined to adhere 
to it, then say so plainly and decidedly, and my way 
will be plain before me." 

A strong conflict for a few moments agitated Mr 
Paget's mind ; he covered his face, but Amy could 
see that the veins of his temples were swelled al- 
most to bursting. When he withdrew his hands, 
he was deadly pale, but the agony of conflict was 
over. 

" Amy," he said, " I have deceived you ; but oh ! 
not with the consent of my own will ; I can ask you 

2a 
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to believe this; I can throw myself with fearless 
confidence upon your knowledge of me, and I know 
you will not distrust me. Your letter was delayed 
by the state of the weather ; and before it reached 
me, I had professed myself a member of the Church 
of Eome. The instant I received it, I prepared to 
come to you, but before I left; Italy, a solemn pro- 
mise was exacted from mc, that I would not for a 
certain length of time avow to you my change of re- 
ligion. In the agony of spirit in which I travelled, 
this promise was almost forgotten. I only thought 
of our approaching meeting, and with feverish haste 
pursued my journey, as if I feared I should never 
behold you more. After my arrival, while enjoying 
daily Intercourse with you, and feeling all the trust 
you reposed in my truth, oh. Amy ! then awoke the 
torturing consciousness that I deserved it not. I 
believe the motives of my spiritual directors, in re- 
quiring my promise, were pure. They feared that if 
my change of faith were at once made known to you, 
an immediate separation would be the consequence ; 
and they desired to afford every facility to my efforts 
for bringing you back to the true Church, the only 
haven of rest and safety that earth affords. But I 
could not, even from such motives, deceive you. In 
my first despatches to Rome, I requested to be re- 
leased from that promise. This morning, I have re- 
ceived the release which I desired ; now. Amy, there 
will be henceforth no concealments between us." 
^e paused. Amy became very pale ; the compo- 
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sure which she had assumed nearly forsook her, but, 
struggling to regain it, she said— 

" It is not yet too late ; you are bound by no ir- 
revocable vow ; study with me the Word of God, and 
the sword of the Spirit will cut the meshes of the 
net that has entangled you." 

" I will study with you, Amy," replied Mr Paget, 
" in the hope that you too will be led, by the same 
Divine power by which I have been conducted, into 
the haven of repose that I have reached* But do 
not let me mislead you ; I should consider it blas- 
phemy to entertain a doubt of the Apostolic Church ; 
to study any subject, therefore, with a view to the 
clearing of doubts which I dare not entertain, would 
be aUke unnecessary and sinful." 

" May God guide you, Henry," said Amy, in a 
tone of intense anguish, " and lead you, ere it be too 
late, to the knowledge of His truth ! But now — alas, 
alas ! this is indeed the bitterness of separation — 
divided from you in hope, in faith, in all but love, 
why should we seek an outward union ? it cannot be 
' in the Lord ; ' and were I still free — for oh ! I must 
be open with you as you have been with me — I 
could not consent to unite myself to one who has 
forsaken the pure faith of Christ, and to incur the 
fearful peril of placing my home within the precincts 
of the apostate Church. But I am no longer free ; 
without your permission, I cannot recede from the 
engagement that binds me ; yet I would ask you ; " 
her voice trembled and she paused, but the next 
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moment she added, " I would ask you, as you value 
the safety of my immortal soul, to release me from 
my promise/' 

She ceased. Mr Paget started, as if an arrow had 
suddenly pierced his heart. An agony of varied 
feelings convulsed his features; and for a moment 
an expression of haughty self-command gained the 
ascendancy. 

" You are free, Amy," he said calmly, " never could 
I bind you to an unwilling engagement." An instant 
afterwards, the icy chain was unbound, and a torrent 
of mingled love and grief burst from his lips. ** Amy, 
-Aj^y> you «^^ free," he repeated, as he pressed her 
to his bosom ; '' but, oh ! do not forsake me ; do not 
condemn me to an existence that would be but a 
living death, if indeed I could survive your loss." 

Amy tried to speak, but for some time her quiver- 
ing lips refused to utter a sound. " G-od knows I 
have not forsaken you, Henry," she said at length. 
" My path through life must be a lonely one indeed ; 
yet my comfort here, my hope in death, must be in 
the faithful love of Him to whom I commit yoti." 
She raised her eyes for a moment with an expression 
of almost seraphic hope and trust, and gently disen- 
gaging herself from Mr Paget's eiOforts to detain her, 
left the room. 

She passed quickly through the hall, of which the 
door leading into the park stood open ; and with the 
instinctive feeling that the air would relieve the 
almost intolerable sense of suffocation that pressed 
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upon her, she walked out. It was a mild, genial 
day, early in spring. The bright green of the leaf- 
buds already shed their vernal hue over the trees 
that surrounded her path, and the soft fragrance of 
the early primrose scented the air. But Amy passed 
unheeded each sight of beauty. Sunlight seemed to 
her to have passed from the earth, and a dreary waste 
stretched its cold expanse before her. She reached 
at last a secluded dell at the bottom of a deep valley 
that skirted the park. Here, hidden from every 
mortal eye, she leaned against a tree, in unchecked 
agony of spirit. No tear, no sigh relieved her burst- 
ing heart ; and in the wildness of despair, she almost 
repented that she had dashed from her the cup of 
earthly joy ; and the prophet's wild request arose to 
her lips, " Take now my life from me, for it is better 
for me to die than to live.'' But the spirit of a child 
soon revived, and, with the awakening love and 
penitence of the returning wanderer, she prayed to 
be forgiven; and as she prayed, the repose of a 
child upon its mother's bosom stole over her aching 
heart. 

An hour passed in that quiet solitude, and ere its 
close, Amy's thoughts had arisen above the passing 
storms of earth. She seemed already to breathe a 
purer air, and sweet thoughts of her heavenly home 
filled her heart. She could already look calmly on 
the wreck of her earthly hopes ; and if for a moment 
an icy pang shot through her heart, as the image of 
him who had been so long its idol arose before her. 
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she was enabled to pour forth, even for Attn, a full 
and strong tide of believing supplication, that the 
blessing of Heaven might rest upon him, and guide 
him into all truth ; and she rejoiced that a channel 
for her affection so deep and wide was still open. 

"Do you never feel tempted to turn from your 
resolution, my Amy V said Edith, as the sisters sat 
together a few days afterwards. 

" No, Edith," replied Amy, quietly, as she raised 
her eyes with a calm and thoughtful gaze. ^< It is 
impossible to serve two masters ; and though it tears 
my very heart to part from Henry, yet, it is better 
far, and easier — yes, easier — to part from him than 
to grieve my Lord." She paused for a moment, then 
added : " When I see him, the conflict in my mind is 
sometimes renewed, but I am not left to bear it un- 
assisted. I can commit Henry, too, to his Saviour's 
care, and can rest in the hope — almost in the confi- 
dence — that he will, in God's due time, be brought 
into the fold of the good Shepherd. The scenes of 
earth, Edith, are very transitory ; and if I may yet 
behold him whom I have so loved, at peace with 
God, oh, how light will be any suffering which I 
may be called to endure I " 

Before Amy had left her room on the following 
morning, a note was brought to her from Mr Paget. 

" I feel, my beloved Amy," he began, " that even 
for your sake, I must not linger here. For myself 
I would seek the solitary blessing of my life, in still 
remaining near you ; and yet to be with you is a 
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painful joy, for I am thus continually reminded of 
all that I have lost ; and if you, my Amy, continue 
to feel, as I doubt not you do, the strong power of 
the affection that unites us, it cannot be but that 
you share the conflict which I sustain. Judge, then, 
by the strength of your own principles the force of 
those which sever me from you. You cannot disobey 
what you believe to be the will of God ; and I, even 
for your sake, cannot apostatise from the one true 
Church of Christ. Let me see you once more alone. 
Amy ; and then let our parting be brief; and if we 
meet no more in this world, may we be united again 
in heaven!" 

In reply to this note Amy wrote a few words ap- 
pointing a meeting in the library : breakfast followed, 
and all her self-command was needed, when a casual 
allusion was made to Mr Paget's approaching depar- 
ture. She did, however, preserve her composure, 
and listened in silence, while it was arranged that 
Lord Riversdale should accompany his brother that 
afternoon to London, and should remain with him 
till his departure for the Continent. 

One hour — an hour that threw its shadow over the 
whole of Amy's future life — she spent that morning 
with Mr Paget; and, afterwards, listening in the 
solitude of her apartment to the departing tread of 
his horse's feet, she felt, as the last echo of that sad 
sound died into silence, that the interests of earth, 
as it respected her, had closed for ever. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

It was a calm, bright evening in the early summer. 
The rich glare of the setting sun shed its crimson 
light on the towers and woods of Cleveland; and 
the quiet lake slept in the bosom of the surrounding 
hills as peacefully as if no wintry storm had ever 
agitated its placid breast. A little group were seated 
under the shade of a spreading lime-tree. One was 
there over whom a wintry storm had passed. But 
it was over ; twelve years had since elapsed, and the 
storm was now succeeded by a calm as peaceful as 
that which slept on the bosom of the lake. Few, 
perhaps, who had known Amy in her early years, 
would have recognized her now. The glow, the 
joyousness of her youth had passed ; the freshness of 
her beauty had faded. Prolonged and wasting sick- 
ness had set its seal upon her brow ; yet, her pale, 
transparent cheek, her calm soft eye, called forth an 
interest more intense than that which the very zenith 
of her youth and beauty had excited. In past days. 
Amy had been an object of universal love and admi- 
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ration ; but now a degree of veneration mingled in 
the feelings of those who surrounded her. The 
depth of feeling that had once marked her character 
had been regulated^ not diminished ; her actions 
were no longer governed by impulse, but by a stead- 
fast submission and continual reference to the will 
of God, to which, as to a guiding star, her eye was 
ever directed. Her hopes were anchored in heaven, 
and her feelings were no longer the sport of the tem- 
pests of this world. Amy was at this moment sur- 
rounded by the beloved circle with whom she had 
passed these years of mingled sorrow and consola- 
tion. Edith was there, and time had brought less of 
change to her than to her younger sister. She was 
still the Edith of Moreton ; her tone was soft, and 
her smile sweet as it used to be ; and those who saw 
her now could hardly believe that aught of change 
had passed since then. Five lovely children sat near. 
Grace, the eldest of two sisters, was a meek and 
gentle girl, with loving blue eyes, and auburn ring- 
lets. Amy, the younger, was seated on the turf at 
the feet of her namesake. She was not like her 
aunt, except in the expression of her countenance ; 
her clear brunette complexion, dark eyes, and raven 
curls, might have bespoken her the native of a south- 
ern clime. Lady Eiversdale was also there ; she too 
was unchanged. Venerated and beloved by all, her 
years had glided tranquilly on, and the evening of 
her life was calm and bright. 

During this long interval, frequent communica- 
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dons were received from Mr Paget. His letters 
breathed unchanged affection to bis &mily ; and 
though Amy's name was never mentioned, yet she 
felt, that the remembrance of her breathed in eveiy 
line. He had become a priest of Bome, and the 
influence of his talents was extensively, and in some 
respects beneficially, felt. He was loved and reve- 
renced beyond the common lot of man ; yet there 
were those who said that a dark cloud seemed to 
hang over the life of the melancholy priest ; that 
often, in the hours when thousands hung upon his 
words, a sudden shadow would cross his brow ; his 
tone would falter, and he would gaze as if some 
chilling image of fear had arisen before him. There 
were whispers, too, of sounds of mourning, that in 
the stillness of night issued from his apartment ; and 
it was said, that, though fasting and penitence might 
have thus emaciated his frame, and given him the 
aspect of premature age, they hardly could have so 
quickly tiumed his locks to gray, or given to the 
brow that haggard despair, or to the eye that wild 
and fitful gleam. Tet all these things did but in- 
crease the mysterious influence which he exercised, 
and all that was strange and inexplicable was im- 
puted to an intellect that seemed beyond the reach 
of ordinary minds, and to a holiness that had pene- 
trated mysteries hidden from the sight of common 
men. Unceasingly around the household altar of the 
family of Cleveland, did prayer arise for this wander^ 
ing, this beloved one ; and from a secret sanctuary 
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in that abode, one prayer for him more deep, more 
fervent still, was continually poured forth. 

Lady Stafford spent some months of each year at 
Cleveland, and Amy's home was frequently with her. 
One of £dith*s children was named Henry ; and his 
resemblance was so striking to him whose name he 
bore, that, as Amy gazed upon him, dreams of the 
past would fill her mind, until she forgot that it was 
indeed the past on which she was dwelling. The 
moments of awakened anguish that succeeded such 
visions were the most bitter that now troubled the 
even current of Amy's life ; and she could only re- 
gain its tranquillity by re-conunitting herself to the 
care of Him in whom she trusted, in whose faithful- 
ness to answer prayer her soul reposed. As the 
little Henry grew up, the bond between them be- 
came every year more close. The devoted affection 
of his young heart fell as dew upon her spirit. 

The shades of twilight were deepening around 
them, ere the little group who sat by the lake 
on that calm summer evening arose to leave its 
banks. 

" I fear there is no chance of Eiversdale's arriving 
to-night," said Edith, as they returned towards the 
house : ^' if any change has occurred in his plans, 
we shall hear from him by the next post." 

" Do not be anxious, dear Edith," said her mother- 
in-law ; " you know his proposed route would have 
brought him here sooner than a letter, though writ- 
ten on the day he left Paris." 
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<<We shall have another day, then, perhaps, to 
wait," said Amy gently, ^^ with no other assurance 
that all is well, save the promise of God/' 

Edith replied not, except by a smile. It was a 
sQule full of sad interest ; it was for Amy, at this 
moment, that she was anxious. Lord Biversdale 
had been called to Paris by the illness of his brother. 
His last few letters had been satisfactory regarding 
the state of Mr Paget's health, and he had antici- 
pated being able to leave him without anxiety upon 
the day he had mentioned. 

The next day passed in suspense. Never, perhaps, 
had Amy felt more the supporting presence of God, 
than now; for this was a trial that called for no 
exertion, admitted not of action ; yet a painful pre- 
sentiment of impending evil hung over her mind, 
and she trembled, not for own earthly happiness, 
but for the eternal well-being of him who was still 
so dear to her. Yet throughout that trying day she 
was calm and peaceful ; and it was only by the faint 
colour that tinged her cheek when the tread of a 
passing horse was heard, or by the frequent gaze 
turned towards the Abbey, that any one could have 
discerned the agony of suspense which she endured. 
The night closed in, and still no tidings arrived. At 
an early hour on the following morning, Amy de- 
scended to the breakfast-room ; she seemed already 
to breathe the heavy atmosphere of coming grief, 
but she calmly prepared to endure what was ap- 
pointed her, leaning upon the strength which could 
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not fail in her hour of need. The morning post 
brought a letter from Lord Riversdale ; it was ad- 
dressed to Edith ; Amy and she were together. 
Edith for a moment wished that she were alone, for 
she dreaded the effect of a sudden shock upon the 
fragile frame of h)Br beloved sister ; but she knew 
her too well to attempt one instant's concealment ; 
and, putting her arm round Amy's waist, she drew 
her closely to her side, and they read the letter to- 
gether. 

" I fear you will be anxious," Lord Riversdale 
began, " when the day of my intended arrival passes 
without your either seeing or hearing from me. I 
trust that my return is only for a short time delayed. 
The cause of the delay is a relapse of Henry's illness, 
which is not likely to be of a tedious or alarming 
nature. I have anxiously tried to persuade him to 
return with me to England. I believe that his native 
air might revive him, but he constantly, though gen- 
tly, refuses every entreaty. How is Amy? I am 
anxious lest these shocks should injure her health. 
I will write by every post, and hope very soon to be 
able to relieve you. Henry is not in present danger, 
though his constitution is much shattered. He does 
not suffer in body, but his mind is a prey to intense 
melancholy. I have tried in vain to draw forth any 
expression of his feelings — I can only trace their 
nature by close observation. I often hear his groans 
during the night, when he believes that no mortal 
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ear is listening. Oh, that the light of truth might 
shine upon the soul of my unhappy brother ! " 

When Amy had finished reading the letter with 
her sister, she rose, and, silently pressing Edith's 
hand, left the room ; as she did so, Edith marked 
the death-like paleness of her features, and a feeling 
of apprehension crossed her mind ; but she forhore 
to follow her; she knew that at such a time she 
would rather be alone. When they again met, Ainy's 
calm brow, and the peace that breathed in every 
tone and look, showed that the support she needed 
had not been sought in vain. 

For some days the reports of Mr Paget's health 
continued favourable. One week had passed, when 
Edith received a letter, which awoke to agony the 
fears that had been gradually allayed during the 
last few days. 

" Be prepared, my dearest Edith," it began, " to 
trust our beloved brother fully and fearlessly with 
G-od ; human aid is now indeed unavailing. There 
is still a chance of his recovery, but his life hangs 
by a thread. Yesterday, for the first time, he 
believed himself sufficiently restored to perform 
mass ; I endeavoured to dissuade him, but he would 
not be withheld. He returned to me as soon as the 
service was concluded; and though pale and ex- 
hausted, I hoped he had not materially suffered ; I 
entreated him to partake of some refreshment ; while 
he was attempting to comply with my request, he 
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suddenly fell back in a state of total insensibility. I 
instantly summoned the physician who is in the habit 
of attending him. He has been in close attendance 
ever since, but only for one moment has any sign of 
returning animation appeared. I was sitting by his 
side, when he opened his eyes; and looking ear- 
nestly around with a wandering, unquiet gaze, he 
suddenly exclaimed * Amy!' in a tone of anguish, 
blended with the most thrilling entreaty, and then 
immediately relapsed. I need hardly say, come to 
me, my dearest Edith, for I feel assured that you 
will prepare to do so, as soon as you receive my 
letter. I think Amy had better accompany you, 
though her feelings alone must decide ; but if 
another moment of consciousness be given, it might 
please God to bless her influence." 

Early on the morning of the following day. Lady 
Riversdale and Amy began their journey. Lord 
Riversdale met them on their arrival. " Henry still 
lives," he said, as he entered the room ; ** there have 
appeared to-day some faint tokens of returning con- 
sciousness." 

Amy had hitherto appeared perfectly calm, but 
this sudden relief from agonising fears nearly over- 
powered her. A death-like paleness suflused her 
features ; she closed her eyes, and for some minutes 
appeared insensible to all around. Edith used no 
effort to recall her to consciousness, save placing her 
on a couch, and opening a window near. She soon 
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revived, and by a strong effort at once resumed 
entire self-possession. 

" May we see Henry now ? " inquired Edith : 

has he spoken again ? " 
Last night," replied Lord Eiversdale, ** he again 
looked round with the same earnest, searching gaze; 
his lips moved, and I bent to catch the word; I 
could only hear Amy's name feebly pronounced, he 
seemed anxious to say more, but could not ; and since 
that time he has given hardly any sign of conscious- 
ness. I would ask you, Amy, to come with me at 
once to his room, for at any moment there may be 
a re-awakening to life, and the precious opportunity 
must not be lost." 

In a few minutes Amy stood by the couch that 
she felt would soon be the bed of death. Earthly 
emotion was absorbed in the one awful thought of 
the eternity upon which the immortal spirit before 
her was about to enter. Mr Paget appeared to 
sleep, but his pale face, and long slow-drawn breath- 
ings, bore a character that belongs not to the r^)ose 
of sleep, but is rather akin to the deeper rest of the 
tomb. One faint ray of light struggled through the 
shaded windows and fell across the bed. It flick- 
ered for a moment on the ghastly features of the 
sufferer, and Amy almost shuddered at that mockery 
of life. How insignificant appeared to her at that 
instant all the passing trifles of life ! How small a 
matter it was that her youth had been blighted, her 
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life's happiness wrecked ! Could she have purchased 
by long years of suffering one hope for him who lay 
before her, how easy would have been the sacrifice ! 
Could she have dared to indulge a hope that they 
should spend eternity together, what would it matter 
that they were severed in time ? 

For two days and nights, Edith and Amy, relieved 
by Lord Eiversdale and Mr Paget's faithful servant, 
continued to keep their unwearied watch by the 
sufferer's bed. On the evening of the second day, 
Edith persuaded her husband, who was worn-out 
with watching, to take a few hours' rest, while she 
and Amy resumed their place by his brother's bed. 
Hour after hour passed on, till the stillness of night 
reigned around. Lord Eiversdale slept, and Edith 
gladly left him undisturbed, while she and Amy 
maintained their watch, and, as they did so, enjoyed 
a full, deep communion of heart, that knit more 
closely than ever the bonds of their sisterly love, 
and helped to prepare Amy for the dark cloud that 
was about to burst upon her. It was midnight! the 
heavy chimes from a neighbouring church-tower had 
just tolled the hour ; and their last vibrations were 
dying into silence upon the still night-air. Amy 
had persuaded her sister to rest upon a couch while 
she sat at her feet. For some time they had been 
silent, and Amy watched the closed eyes and calm 
features of her sister, with the hope that she slept. 

A strange feeling of loneliness gradually crept 
over her spirit. Perfect silence' reigned around, 

2 B 
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only broken by the slow, heavy breathing of the 
sufferer, and as Amy listened to each laboured 
breath, she trembled lest it might be the last, and, 
without consciousness, without hope, without time 
for even one agonised cry for mercy, the spirit 
be called to appear before its Qod. She rose, and 
drew near the bed. She fancied that the respiration 
was becoming more feeble. Involuntarily she sank 
upon her knees: '^ Father, forgive him/' she mur- 
mured ; *^ oh. Saviour of the lost, even at this hou 
stretch forth thine hand, and draw him into the 
Ark.'^ Her voice ceased, but slie continued to pour 
forth her soul in fervent supplication. She knew 
not how long she had continued thus, for years of 
thought and feeling crowded into that brief ^>ace. 
The early period of her knowledge of Mr Paget was 
before her mental view. The time when she had 
first known him as a friend, opening her mind and 
directing its ardent aspirings to the beautiful objects 
that had expanded and matured its powers. She 
thought of later times, when she had looked up to him 
as her guide in higher and holier paths ; when she 
had hoped to tread with him her journey through life, 
and to share with him a haven of peace ; and the 
time arose, dark and chill in remembrance, to her 
soul, when she had first heard of his apostasy. All 
that had passed since, became, as it were, present to 
her troubled mind. The load that oppressed her 
was indeed a fearful one ; for ever since that hour 
of darkness which had witnessed the apostasy of 
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him whom she loved, from the true faith oi Christi 
she Gould not but regard him as lying under the 
wrath of the Almighty. The sentence was, however, 
mercifully suspended ; and she poured forth her 
soul in agonised prayer, that he might be saved. 
Even now he trembled on the very brink of an awful 
eternity. 

At this moment she was startled by a slight move- 
ment of the curtains ; she turned, and a strange 
thrill crept over her frame when she saw Mr Paget's 
eyes fixed upon her. Their expression pierced her 
very soul ; it spoke of a spirit awakened to the con- 
sciousness of its awful position, on the brink of an 
unknown futurity ; it spoke of remorse, of agony, 
of a despairing yet passionate appeal for pity and 
for aid. She rose and approached the bed. " Amy," 
he murmured, in a tone so feeble that her ear 
scarcely caught the sound; he made an effort to 
extend to her his trembling hand ; he feebly pressed 
hers, and again she caught the words, '^ Forgive, — 
pray." She sank upon her knees, and with a con- 
centrated earnestness that thought only of him and 
his eternal destiny, she poured forth her heart to 
Him who was able to save to the uttermost ; she 
ceased, and for some moments stood in silence by 
the bed. By a powerful effort, Mr Paget collected 
his fast ebbing strength, and in tones that seemed 
the last echo of the voice she had known so well, he 
spoke to her once more. 

" Amy, my beloved ! I have sinned against you, 
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but more against God. I have turned from the light 
which He had given, and have chosen darkness; 
but at the eleventh hour, He has called the wanderer 
back. He has brought me from the low abyss into 
which I had fallen, and I know that He, He only, is 
mighty to save.'' He paused, and as Amy marked 
the death-like hue that stole over his features, she 
feared that he had already departed. But in a few 
moments he revived, and, turning once more upon 
her his earnest gaze, he added, 

" Tell it as my dying testimony, that * there is 
none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved,' but the name of Jesus ; 
farewell. Amy ! through Him we may meet again." 
The light of life had passed from his eyes, and the 
hand she held grew chill to her touch, ere Amy 
could believe that the spirit had indeed departed. 
But at last the conviction, that he was gone, stole 
gradually over her mind, and, kneeling beside the 
cold form of him whom she had loved so well, she 
gave God thanks that there had been hope in his 
death. 

One month had passed, when on a calm summer 
evening. Amy and Edith walked together in the 
woods of Cleveland. Amy's cheek was even more 
pale, and her slight form more attenuated than be- 
fore ; but the peace that beamed in her soft eye had 
gained a greater depth, and a light shone there that 
owned no earthly source. " Yes, Edith," said Amy, 
" I can look calmly, nay, thankfully now, upon the 
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past, and bless the Lord for every step of the way 
by which he has led me. He has brought me 
through fire and water, but at last into a wealthy 
place. Edith, do you remember our conversation 
the night before I left Moreton to pay that eventful 
visit to London?" 

" I do. Amy. Surely, there was something pro- 
phetic in the feelings with which I parted from you ; 
and oh, the agony of prayer that followed your 
departure! It was as if every breath of my soul 
breathed a cry for the support of an arm more strong 
than mine. Yet I foresaw not the path of sorrow on 
which you were about to enter. Had I done so, I 
would have endeavoured to save you, had it been 
with my heart's blood." 

"All is well, Edith; had I remained with you 
then, my life might indeed have been less clouded ; 
but, ah ! would the sunshine have beamed that now 
enlightens it ? I am satisfied ; could you wish for 
me a sweeter rest than that which God has given ? 
He has granted my request regarding him who was 
once my idol, and has filled with the repose of His 
love, the heart so long shaken by the tempest of 
earthly passion." 

" And you are happy now. Amy ? " inquired Edith, 
tenderly, whilst tears filled her eyes as she gazed on 
her cherished companion. 

" Happy I yes truly happy, even joyful, in the 
possession of that peace which passeth all under- 
standing. I entered life, Edith, with bright visions 
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of the future ; a sunny path lay before me ; and the 
thrilling gladness that filled my heart, arose as much 
from hope, as present joy ; but the past and the fu- 
ture alike were absorbed in the present, when that 
present became bright with the love of one, to whom 
my full confidence was given. Oh ! Edith, my love 
was the worship of a heart that owned him as its 
supreme good. Truly, the meteor brightness of an 
earthly love for a time gladdened my path ; but I 
suffered it to win me from my Saviour, and I awoke 
to feel the desolation of a disappointed heart. Despair 
for a time took possession of me — one day I sat down 
to mourn over my shattered idol. The floodgates 
of memory were opened, and the tide of agony swept 
in, till reason almost tottered. The sense of desola- 
tion — of a blank, cheerless void, that nothing could 
fill — overpowered me. But at that moment your 
words came with power to my mind — * When you 
feel the desolation of a disappointed heart, call upon 
Him who oiUme can fill the void.' I called, and He 
answered. From that time the wilderness has been 
no place of drought to me ; I pass through it ^ lean- 
ing on my Beloved ;' I have sat under his shadow 
during all the scorching noontide, and * his fruit is 
sweet to my taste.' " 

She ceased, and the sisters walked on in silence. 

" Amy," said Edith at last, " my prayer has in- 
deed been answered, although not ifi the way / 
would have chosen. Tell me, dearest, although 
your heart and home are with God, are you not con- 
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tent to dwell for a season here ? Think of all that 
you are to me. From the time that your infant 
eyes first opened upon me, you have been like a sun- 
beam upon my path, and now, my sister, my friend, 
what words can tell what you have become to me ; 
for my sake, for our children's sake, are you not con- 
tent to linger here?" 

" I am content, Edith, for yoiu: sake, and for His 
also, who has appointed me a work on earth, and 
when that work is done, will call me to his presence, 
where there is fulness of joy ; there, too, I hope to 
be re-united for ever to him I mourn. For this I 
am content to wait ; and in the meantime ^ I dwell 
among mine own people,' and I am happy in the 
rich blessing of A Sister's Love." 



THE END. 
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II. WHAT IS THIS THAT THOU HAST DONE? Gen. ill. 13. 

III. WILT THOU BE MADE WHOLE ? John v. 6. 

IV. HOW CAN MAN BE JUSTIFIED WITH GOD ? Job xxv. 4. 
V. HOW CAN A MAN BE BORN WHEN HE IS OLD ? John iii. 4. 

VI. HOW SHALL I PUT THEE AMONG THE CHILDREN ? Jer. iiL Ip. 
VII. LOVEST THOU ME? John xxi. l6. 
VIII. LORD, WHAT WILT THOU HAVE ME TO DO ? Acts ix. 6. 

IX. WHO SHALL SEPARATE US FROM THE LOVE OF CHRIST? 
Rom. viii. 35. 

The WOMAN that was a SINNER. 2d. or 148. per 100. 

The UNHEARD of BLESSING : being No. I. of a Series of Tracts on 
the Work of the Holy Spirit. Id. or 7s. per 100. 

CHURCH, — PASTORS, — PATRONS ;— or the Establishment 
as God designed it. In Three Parts. 

By WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE, A.B. Perpetual Curate of Walpole, Suffolk. 

In l2mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 



A COMPANION for MY YOUNG FRIEND, and recommended to 
aU who feel an interest in the training and education of the Young. l8mo. 
is. 6d. cloth. 

COMPANION for the AFFLICTED; or, Texts of Scripture 
containing Duties, Prayers, and Promises, with verses of IlYt&xi.% <:^'CAS&si&A^ 
added, froited in very large type. In. two paxV.ft, -^c;« ^^ ^^^xScu 

COTTAGE DIALOGUES. 12mo. seN?e^, %^. 
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BY THE REV. JOHN COX. 

THOUGHTS on the COMING and KINGDOM of our LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. Second ecUtion. iSmo. dotb, Ss. 6d. 

THOUGHTFULNESS and THANKFULNESS; a Book for the New Tear. 
l8mo. cloth, is. 

OUR GREAT HIGH PRIEST; or the Sacerdotal Character of Christ 
contemplated. iSmo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

IMMANUEL ENTHRONED; or, the Kingr in his Beautjr. BeingaCcBH. 
pendious Statement and Defence of the Doctrine that the Lord Jesus wOl 
come personally to set np a glorious Kin^om upon the Earth. l2mo. is. 6d. 
cloth. 

MISSION'S viewed In their SCRIPTURAL CONNEXION and in reUtion to 
the " SIGNS of the TIMES.** In l2mo. is. 






The HISTORY of an OLD POCKET BIBLE. By the late Rev. 
RoBBRT Cox, A.M. l8mo. is. 6d. doth. 

CHURCH of ENGLAND VILLAGE DIALOGUES; Con- 
taining Remarks upon the Foundation, Order, Usages, Services, and litorgy 
of the Church ; also answering certain popular objections, and showing tibe 
evil of certain practices in Iteligion among tiiose who separate themselves 
from her. By the Rev. Anthonv Crowdt, A.M. Rector of Winnal, 
Winchester. Fourteenth Thousand, l2mo. is. 6d. cloth. 

Aiso, by the same Author, 

The CHRISTIAN yiLLAGER*S GUIDE BOOK; a Manual of Practical 
Instruction, pointing out the way to a holy and happy life. 28. 6d. half-bound. 

CRUDEN'S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 4to. cloth. One Guinea. 

BY THE REV. ALEXANDER DALLAS, M.A. 

PASTORAL SUPERINTENDENCE; its Motive, its Detail, and 
its Support. 8vo. I2s. cloth. 

The COTTAGER'S GUIDE to the NEW TESTAMENT ; that is, the life and 
Doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ plainly set forth. In Six Vols. l2mo. cloth. 
3s. 6d. each. 

The GUIDE to the ACTS. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

LOOK TO JERUSALEM. A Scriptural View of the Position of the Jews, 
in the Great Crisis of the Worid's History. Third edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

The PROPHECY UPON THE MOUNT. A Practical Consideration of our 
Lord's Statement respecting the Destruction of Jerusalem, His own appearing, 
and the End of the Age. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. cloth. 

MT CHURCH. YARD. An experimental Exhibition of the Management of 
Conscience in the Ministry, in the Cases of Mart Nobton, William 
Harbwood, and Emilt Mills. In foolscap 8vo. Ss. 6d. dotib. 

The PASTOR'S ASSISTANT. Intended to facilitate the Discharge of the 
Pastoral Office in the Church of England. Vols. I. II. and III. in one volome, 
cloth, 98. 

JB8US TEMPTED. A Practical Consideration of our Lord's Temptation' 
In 8 Course of Six FamSUax Iac^x^u vv«^^«^ ^mx\xl<^ Tisnt. Third edition* 
Is. 8d. cloth. 
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REALIZING ; the Strength of an effectual Ministry. Is. cloth. 

The BOOK of PSALMS ARRANGED in DAILY PORTIONS for 
DEVOTIONAL READING twice throagrh in the Coarse of the Year, with 
Suggestions to promote Personal Application. l6mo. doth, 2s. 6d. 

ROMANISM : its Rise, Progress, and Prospects. In a Series of Letters 
firom a Pastor to his flock, is. stitched, is. 6d. cloth. 

NUMBER NINETY-ONE, a Tract for the Present Times. 2d. 

WHAT SAYS THE RUBRIC? The Present Trath. 2d. 

RIGHT BAPTISM. 2d. 

The MISSIONARY CRISIS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 12mo. IS. 

MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS : their Origin, Progress, Nature, and 
Tendency. By S. P. Day, formerly of the Monastery of the Presentation 
Order at Youghal. Second edition. Foolscap Svo. 5s. cloth. 

DETACHED THOUGHTS. By the Widow of an Irish Clergyman. 
84mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BY THE REV. R. W. DIBDIN, IVI.A. 

The VILI^GE RECTORY ; or, Truth in Fiction. Foolscap Svo. 
with illustrations. 6s. 

SERMONS, preached in the Parish Church of St. George, Bloomsbury. In 
l2mo. 5s. clottk. 

REASONS for wishing to join the EYANGELICAL ALLIANCE, in a LETTER 
to my FLOCK. Id. each, or 7s. per 100. 

The THREE IN ONE ; a Sermon preached on Trinity Sunday. 18mo. 8d. 

The FAMILY EXPOSITOR : or, a Paraphrase and Version of 
the New Testament; with Critical Notes, and a Practical Improvement of 
each Section. By the Rev. P. Doddridge, D.D. In Four Vols. Svo. ^l 1 6s. 
cloth. 

TWENTY SERMONS, suitable to the Times, on the First Part 
of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. Fredkrick Dusautot, 
A M. &c. Curate of Haselbury, Somersetshire. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Ahot by the tame AuthoTt 
A THREEFOLD JUSTIFICATION. Second edition. 6d. 
BAPTISM and CONFIRMATION. Second edition. 6d. 
VIA MEDIA : a Chart. Second edition. 6d. 

DUSSELTHAL ABBEY. An Account of Count Von-der Rbckb's 
Institution for Jewish Orphans and Proselytes. Third edition. l8mo. 3s. 6d. 

The CHURCH of the LORD ; or the gracious Work of God the 
Spirit. By the late Rev. Francis Ellabt, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

FASTING, FASTS, and PASTERS ; or a Sketch of the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Results of Fasting in the Christian Church. By the Author of 
** The Church Principles of Nice, Rome, and Oxford," &c. &c. l2mo. It. 6d. 

SERMONS chiefly designed for the use of Families. By Rev. 
John Fawcett, M.A. 2 Vols. l2mo. 12s. cloth. 

BRIEF MEMOIRS of NICHOLAS FERRAR, M.A. Founder 
of a Protestant Religious Establishment at Little Gidding, Huntingdonshtare. 
Chiefly collected from a Nanative by the Right Rev. Dr. Turner, fbrmerlr 
Lord Bishop of Ely ; and now edited, with additinTA, \j>i V^oa^ '^&«^.'^.'^~ 
DOHooH, Vicar ot Bovingdon. Second ediUon. \7xno. 4&. ^qICbu 
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BY CAROUNE FRY. 

The LISTENER. Tenth edition. Two Vols. fcp. 8vo. lOs. doth. 

The SCRIPTURE READER'S OUIDE to the DEVOTIONAL USE of the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. Fooxteenth edition, ismo. Ss. fid. doth. 

SCRIPTURE PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION. Fourth edition. 18mo. SB. 6d. 
cloth. 

The DIVINE HISTORY of the CHURCH during the TWELVE 
HOURS' SLEEP of the APOSTLES PETER and PAUL; the MILLENNIUM} 
and the AGES of AGES. Behig a Catechism of the Apocalypse, with a Flan 
of the Apocalyptic Drama, and a Chrcmological Table of the ininc^^ Eventi 
prefigrared, arranged according to Apocalyptic Time. By the Rev. Fkxdk- 
KICK FrsH, M.A., Author of ** History of the French Rerolutlcni," &c iSmo. 
68. cloth. 

BY G. B. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS EXPLAINED, in simple 
and familiar Language. By G. B. Second edition. l2mo. 3s. doth. 

ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS EX- 
PLAINED. 19mo. 38. doth. 

ST. PAUL'S SECOND EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS, and 
GALATLANS EXPLAINED. 12mo. 38. 6d. cloth. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, 
and COLOSSIANS EXPLAINED. 12mo. Ss. cloth. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the THESSALONIANS, TIMOTHY, 
TITUS, and PHILEMON EXPLAINED. 12mo. 4s. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the HEBREWS EXPLAINED. 12mo. 
38. cloth. 

The SACRAMENT of the LORD'S SUPPER EXPLAINED, in 
Simple Language, with Meditations and Prayers. l2mo. 8d. stiff covers, or, 
is. cloth. 

MORNING and EVENING PRAYERS. Second edition. ISmo. 
black covers, is. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for COTTAGERS. ISmo. 6d. 

The SURE FOUNDATION; or, a Selection of Texts of Scrip- 
ture, fitted for the Support and Comfort of a Christian, with a short Com- 
mentary on each. Second edition. l8mo. is. 6d. stitched, or 2b. cloth. 



The COMING of the LORD to JUDGE the EARTH, doctri- 
nally and practically Considered. Being the Substance of a Course of Lec- 
tures on the Second Advent, delivered in Bath, and published by request 
from the Congregation to whom they were addressed. By the Bev. Eowxan 
GiLLSoN, B.A., Curate of Lyncombe and Widcombe, Bath. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, 28. 6d. 

PAUL GERHARDT: an Historical Tale of the Lntherans and 
Reformed in Brandenburg, under the great Elector. By G. A. Wiu>enhahv. 
Translated from the German, by Mas. Stamley Oabb. Two Vols. fo<dBcap 
8?o., 7«. Ctf. ; or two Yols. in one, 65. cloth. 

A TREATISE on the "FIRST RESURRECTION" and "The 
THOUSAND YEARS.** 1BT^«^»te^^«^* ^^^^'v Ouva« LL.D. of Hereford. 
l8mo. 38. boarda. 
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the HOPE of ISRAEL ; an Exposition in a Course of Advent Ser- 
mons, of Four Prophecies concerning the Mission of Elijah, the Conversion of 
Israel, the Fall of Antichrist, and the Reign of Messiah. B7 the Rev. H. 
GiRDLBSiDNB. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

ISAIAH UNFULFILLED ; being an Exposition of the Prophet. 
With a New Version and Critical Notes. By the Rev. R. Qovbtt» M.A., 
Norwich. 8vo. los. 6d. cloth. 

MEMOIRS of MISS GRANE, late of Heathcote Street, Mecklen- 
burgh Square ; illustrative of the Nature and Effects of Christian Principles. 
Compiled principally from her own Papers. Second edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
8s. od. cloth. 

SORROW and CONSOLATION ; or the Gospel preached under 
the Cross. By J. H. GRANnviBRRX, D.D. l2mo. 5s. cloth. 

The TOUCHSTONE ; or, the Claims and Privileges of True Reli- 
gion briefly considered. By Mrs. Annb Grant. l8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BY MATTHEW HABERSHON. 
An HISTORICAL DISSERTATION on the prophetic Scriptures 
of the OLD TESTAMENT, chiefly those of a Chronological character ; show, 
ing their aspect on the present times, and on the destinies of the Jewish 
Nation. Third edition. Post 8vo. lOs. cloth. 

An HISTORICAL EXPOSITION of the PROPHECIES of the REVELA- 
TION of ST. JOHN ; showing their connexion with and confirmation of 
those of Daniel, and of the Old Testament in general ; particularly in their 
most important aspect on the present times. Second edition. Two Vols, post 
8vo. 16s. cloth. 

A SYMBOLICAL DICTIONARY, in which the General Signification of the 
Prophetic Symbols, especially those of the Apocalypse, is proved from the 
most ancient autliorities, sacred and profane. By Charlbs Daubuz, A.M. 
A new and enlarged edition, with Preface and Memoir. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

The SHADOWS of the EVENING; or. The Signs of the Lord's Speedy 
Return. l2mo. fid. 

A GUIDE to the STUDY of CHRONOLOGICAL PROPHECY. 18mo. 
is. fid. 
PRE.MILLENNIAL HYMNS. Second edition. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

The CHILD'S MIRROR. By Mrs, Halls. l6mo. Is. fid. 

BY THE REV. JAMES HAMILTON. 

The MOUNT of OLIVES ; and other Lectures on Prayer. 18mo. 
Twenty-fifth Thousand, is. fid. cloth. 

LIFE in EARNEST. Six Lectures on Christian ACTIVITY and ARDOR. 
Fortieth Thousand. l8mo. is. fid. cloth. 

HAMILTON'S TRACTS: contahiing Church in the House 1 Dew of 
Hermon; Remembering Ziou; Thankfulness; Memorial Sketch of the Rev. R. 
M. M'Cheyne j Address of the Provisional Committee of the Evangelical 
Alliance; and Lecture on Pastoral Theology. i8mo. cloth 2s. 

The CHURCH hi the HOUSE. Sixty.fifth Thousand, l^d. or 108. fid^ 
per 100. 

Also, in 32mo., gilt edges, 4d. 

REMEMBERING ZION.— To Scotchmen in London. Thirtieth Thousand, 
l^d. or lOs. fid. per 100. 

The DEW of HERMON; or, the Source of Christian Unity. Thirtieth 
Thousand, i^d. or 10s. fid. per 100. 

The HARP on the WILLOWS ; or, the C«:s^nV\:9 fA \ioA ^ScfSsScv «& 
Scotland. Addressed to the People of Ent^oii^. %VaL>SA^ 'l^t»sQaw&&.. x^^st. 
7b. per 100, 
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FAREWELL tx> EGYPT { or, Hie Depwtnre of the Free Church of ScoOand 
oat of the ErMtian Establishment. Fiftieth Thoasand. id. or 78. per IM. 
THANKFULNESS. Twentieth Thoasand. l^d. or lOs. 6d. per IM. 

CONTINENTAL SERMONS, addressed to Ck>ngregation8 on the 

Contiuout. By the late Rev. J. Hjlktlbt, A.M., British Chaplain at Nice. 
12ma 5s. cloth. 

AUOt by ihe game AuAor, 

PROGRESS of the REFORMATION on the Continent ; or Sketches of 
the Papal and Reformed Churches. 12mo. Is. 6d. sewed. 

POEMS of a TRAVELLER. 18mo. Ss. cloth. 

SCRIPTURAL LECTURES to JUVENILE COLLECTORS for 

the JEWISH CAUSE. By H. 6. Hancock. Nos. 1 to 80, 2d. each. 

HAWEIS' COMMUNICANT'S SPIRITUAL COMPANION; 

or, an Evangelical Preparation for the Lord's Supper : with Meditations and 
HeliM fur Prayer suitable for the Subject. With an Introductory Essar, by 
the Rev. R. Puilpot, late Archdeacon of the Isle of Man. 3i*mo. doth, 
Is. Cd. ; ruan, 28. ; morocco, Ss. 

BIBLICAL RESEARCHES and TRAVELS in RUSSIA. By 
the Rev. Dr. Hkndbbson. 8va 16s. 

BISHOP HORNE*S COMMENTARY on the PSALMS. Sro. 
10s. 6d. 

The BLESSEDNESS of the RIGHTEOUS. Bt John Howe, 
M.A. A new edition, revised. 12mo. 48. cloth. 

Al»o, by the $ame Author, 

A TREATISE on DELIGHTING in GOD. New edition re>'iscd. 12mo. 
48. cloth. 

The CHURCH of GOD. A Book for the Age. By the Rev. T. D. 
Hull, A.B., late Curate of Bangor, Diocese of Down, and now of Huntly. 
Foolscap 8vo. 48. cloth. 

Also, by the same Author, 

HYMNS and SPIRITUAL SONGS. 82mo. Is. 

The IDOLATRY of the CHURCH of ROME. Discussed by the 
the Rev. Charles Cohbebbach, Roman Catholic Missionary, Stonor Paric, 
Oxon ; and the Rev. John Missing, M. A., Bedford, 12mo. Is. stitched. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of FAITH ; drawn from the History of the 
Children's Asylum at Dusselfhal Abbey, and of other Institutions, founded by 
Count Von-deb Recks. 18ma 8d. 

The INFANT BROTHERS : Notices of the Lives and Death-beds 
of Abmeb and David Bbown, two Infant Brothers, who were laid in one grave 
on the 18Ui January, 1834 : with Suggestions on the Christian nurture of 
Children. Eighth Thousand, 18mo. 8s. 

Also, an Abridgement, stUehed, 18mo. Is. 

INNISFAIL; or, the Irish Scripture Reader. A Narrative of 
Facts. 18mo. 28. 6d. half-bound. 

IRISH SCENES EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO. By the Author 
of " Truth without Novelty." With Preface, by the Rev. FaANOis Trsnch. 
18mo., 2s. doth. 

JENK'S FAMILY DEVOTIONS. By Rev. Charlbs Simxon. 

18mo. 8s. and 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The CHRISTIAN ^1¥E «xA ^^^1^^^\ \^^tv^ «. brief Memoir 
of ANN JBNOTJR, in a fteriea oit Ij^WtRsro «A&x««mAl\a \xw ^sti^i&s«cu ^<^\idR 
Husband, the Rev. Auixn 3«oxra~ Yoo^aa«.\>%No.*i.-^, €te«iv. 
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The COMING of the LORD, as inferred from the 24th and 25th 
Chapters of St. Matthew, compared with the SIGNS of the TIMES. By 
S. KAVwrj M.A. from the German. Is. 6d. stitched. 

FOURTH SERIES of LECTURES on Subjects connected ^nth 
PROPHECY, preached by the Rev. James Kelly, M.A. At the request of 
the Edinburgh Association for Promoting the Study of Prophecy in St James's 
Episcopal Church, Edinburgh. Second edition, 12ino. 4s. cloth. 

Also, by the same Author, 
The TABERNACLE ; a Witness for God, price 2d. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, in Ireland. Second edition, Is. 
UNI ON or ALLI ANCE ? Which is it ? 18mo. 3d. 

KELSO. The SERMONS and SERVICES at the Opening of the 
North Parish Church, and the Ordination and Introduction of the Rev. 
Ho&ATius BoNAB, thu First Minister. Foolscap 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

The CHURCHMAN'S BRIEF MANUAL of BAPTISM. In 

Four Parts. By the Rev. Chables E. Ksnnaway, A.M. (Formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge), Yicar of Campden. Second edition, 
foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Also, bp Ihe same Author, 

FAMILY PRAYERS, for the Mornings and Evenings of a Fortnight ; to 
which are added, Prayers on Special Occasions. Third edition, ISmo. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

SERMONS, by the Rev. Hbnrt King, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Second edition. Bvo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

FASTING not a CHRISTIAN DUTY. An Essay occasioned by 
the increased importance attached to its observance. By John Colltxb 
Knight, of the British Museum. Bvo. Is. 

KORAH ; or, Christian Comfort in the Uses of Affliction. By a 
Sufferer. Is. 6d. cloth. 

ISRAEL'S WANDERINGS in the WILDERNESS, from 

Ramescs to tlie Borders of the Promised Land. By the Rev. G. D. Erum- 
HACHER, of Elboiield. From the German, by the Translator of *'£l^ah the 
Tishbite." Sixth edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 

A GLANCE into the KINGDOM of GRACE. To which is 
added, CHRIST IN THE WILDERNESS. Bv F. W. Krukmaohjer, D.D. 
Author of "Elijah the Tishbite.*' Translated from the Gorman by the Rev. 
Maximilian Gemeste, M.A. Second edition. 12mo. 28. Gd. cloth. 

The LAST DAY. A Gift for all Seasons. Square 16mo., illu- 
minated borders and gilt edges. Second edition. 8s. Cd. Also, an edUion, 
without the frontis^nece, and priced in tmiform colour, 2s. 6d. cHoth, 

EBENEZER ; a Narrative of the Lord's Dealings with one of 
his Ancient People, while leading him forth from the darkness of Rabbinical 
Judaism into tlio light and blessedness of Christianity. Dedicated by per- 
mission, to the Rev. Hnon M 'Neils. By J. G. Lazarus, Superintendent of 
the Liv^ool Institution for Inquiring and Converted Jews. 12mo. 68. cloth. 

TEN LECTURES on the POINTS in CONTROVERSY between 
ROMANISTS and PROTESTANTS. 8vo. 5s. 

LITTLE CLOUD of WlTNllSSES \o V^ttfc \i\y\.\SS^ «A.^V;2S^ 

0EB8 of the TONQVE. Second e^tion. %*2mo. Aa. 
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BY LADY CATHARINE LONG. 

SIR ROLA.ND ASHTON. A Tale of the Timea. In Two Vols, 
post 8vo. 168. cloth. 

The MIDSUMMER SOUYENIR. Thoughts Original and Selected : 82mo. 
Bilk, gilt edges. Ss. 6d. 
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LUTHER'S EXPOSITION of the LORD'S PRAYER. Trans- 
lated from the German. 12mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

PI ETAS JUVENILIS. A Manual of Devotions for Schools and 
Young Persons. Comprising, 1. Prayers for Week-day Schools. — 2. Prayers 
for Sunday-schools. — 3. Prayers for Boarding Schools. — 4. Private Prayers 
for Young Persons. — 5. Devotional Hymns for the School and the Closet Bj 
the Rev. J. M. M'Culloch. A.M. 82mo. doth, gilt edges, 2b. 6d. 

BY DR. C/ESAR MALAN. 

LES GRAINS de SENEVE ou Recueil de Traites ReUgieuz, 

dTutrutiens, ct d' Anecdotes Evangeliques. Four Yols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

QUATRE-YINGTS JOURS d'un MIS SIONN AIRE ; ou Simple Rgdt des 
Divers Travaux d'un des Ouvrlers de la Grande Moisson. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

CHAXTS et CHANSONS PIEUSES, pour les Ecoles Chretienncs et pour 
tout Enfant qui aimo le Seigneur. 12mo. Second edition. Enlarged, Is. 

MUSIQUE des CHANTS et CHANSONS PIEUSES. 4to. Third edit. 28. 

LES YIGNETTES PARL ANTES. Containing sixty Wood-cuts. 16mo. Is. 

LA JUSTICE des SAINTS, ou point d'GBuvres pour le Salut, et point de 
Salut sans (Euvres. 12mo. Fourth edition. Is. 6d. 

LA SOUVERAINE et SAINTE GRACE de DIEU. 12mo. Is. 

LE DEUX MONTAGNARDS, Anecdote Yaudoise. 12mo. 3d. 

LES BREBIS du BON BERGER, L'Ecoutent, L'Aiment, et le Suiyent 
12mo. 4d. 

LE PRETRE etle CANDIDAT. 12mo. 2d. 

LE YERITABLE AMI des ENFANS, ou Petits Tableaux Domestiques 
dessin^s d'apres Nature. With Engravings, 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

CHANTS do SION, ou Recueil de Cantiques d'Hymnes de louanges et 
d'actions de graces a la gloire de I'EtemeL Third edition. 12mo. Ss. 

MUSIQUE des CHANTS de SION. 4to. lOs. 

LA MOBT du FILS AINE. 18mo. 4s. boards. 

LE NOUYEAU BARTIMEE, Fait entierement historique. 18mo. 8d. 

DE L'ASSURANCE de FOI et de la Possession du Salut 18mo. 8d. 

LA YOITURIEB LAGRANGE. 18mo. 6d. 

AUo, by the same Author. TranOated from the ISrtmeh, 

GOSPEL SEEDS ; or, A COLLECTION of UNPUBLISHED PIECES on 
the REYEALED TRUTHS of the WORD of GOD, and the Practice it 
ei^oins on Christians. 12mo. Ss. cloth. 

The CHURCH of KOME TaXkUISTEYi •, w, ^^wvl «q«B eater the Chorch of 
Borne so long as I beJleve the -viYiole 'BUEAft \ ^Sboub. tiiaia^x^ Vu ^(V. 

The DEATH of the ^LDiat ftOS . \ftmo. ^%. 
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THEOGENES ; or, a Plain and Scriptural Answer to the solemn question, 
am I or am I not a Child of God f Second edition. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

The TRUE CROSS, a Narrative as profitable to Protestants as to Roman 
Catholics. Third edition. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS. 18mo. cloth. Is. 

MISSIONS at HOME, a true Narrative. Fourth edition. ISmo. Is. 

ANOTHER BARTIMEUS ; or, the spiritually blind restored to Sight» a 
true Narrative. ISmo. 8d. 

TheMOMIERS. 18mo. Sd. 

HORiE HEBRAICiE ; an Attempt to discover how the Argument 
of the Epistie to the Hebrews must have been understood by those therein 
addressed ; with Appendices on Messiah's Kingdom, &c. &c. By Geo&os, 
Duke of Manchhsteb. Royal 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

An APOLOGY for MILLENARIANISM, with Copious Replies 
to Modem Objections. By J. G. MAirsrosD. Second edition. Post 8vo. 68. 
cloth. 

Also, by the same Av^r, 

The TWO RESURRECTIONS, in their relation to the Doctrine of Election. 
12mo. 2s. 

The JEWS in GREAT BRITAIN ; being a Course of Six Lectures 
delivered in the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, on the Antiquities of the 
Jews in England. By the Rev. MosES Mabooliouth, Incumbent of Glasnevin. 
12mo. 7s. 6u. cloth. 

BY THE REV. RICHARD MARKS. 

TWENTY -TWO SERMONS, with an accompanying Prayer to 
each, intended for reading in Families and Sick Rooms. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

SEA SERMONS ; or, Plain Addresses intended for Public Worsh^ on 
board of Merchant Vessels, and for Private Use among Seamen and Plain 
People. 12mo. price 5s. cloth. 

The RETROSPECT ; or, a Review of Providential Mercies, with Anec^ 
dotes of Various Characters, and an Address to Naval Officers. By Aliquxb, 
formerly a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and now a Minister in the Estar^ 
blishcd Church. Twenty-first edition. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The OCEAN, Spiritually Reviewed, and compared to passing Scenes on the 
Land ; with various Anecdotes and Reflections. Sixth edition. 12mo. 6s. clotiL 

MORNING MEDITATIONS ; or, a Series of Reflections on various Pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture and Scriptural Poetry, for every Day in the Year. 
Fifth edition. 12mo. greatiy enlarged, 5s. cloth. 

EVENING MEDITATIONS. Uniform with the above. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The DEVOTIONAL TESTAMENT ; containing Reflections and Meditations 
on the different Paragraphs of the New Testament of oiu* Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; intended as a help for the Closet and for Domestic Worship. 
Small 4to. 16s. clotii. 

The VILLAGE OBSERVER ; or, an Attempt to prove that Poor People 
may be Happy. Tenth edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. half-bound. 

The VILLAGE PASTOR. Third edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

The VILLAGE CHURCHYARD ; or. Reflections on Death, Past Times, 
and a Future State. Fifth edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

PIOUS HARRIET ; or, the History of a Young and Dexoat Ci\aSsi&sgck. 
Fourteenth Thousand. ISmo. 6d. 

The COTTAGE GIRL; an Interestiiig KccoxaA ol i^Ma. "^^^^c^*- -^iag^- 
teentii edition, 18mo. stiff covers. 6d. 
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The TnATOIIEB'S WIFE ; or, an ▲ccoant of Mary Camps. Twelfth edi- 
tion, ISinu. htiff covers, 6d. 

LITTLE ANN : an Interesting Narrative, in Three Letters to a Friend. 
Twelfth Thousand. 18mu. 4d. 

The DYING EXPEUIENGE of MART AKNE. 18mo. Tenth edition, 4d. 

VICE, TENITENCE, and YIRTUE, exhibited in the Life and Conduct of 
ThriM Sunday School Girls. Sixth edition. 18mo. stiff covers, 4d. 

FAMILIAR QUESTIONS, for the Junior Glasses of Sunday Schooli. 
Thirty-second Thousand, corrected and enlarged, 18mo. Sd. 

LECTURES to the YOUNG on INTERESTING SUBJECTS. 

By the late Rev. Robxkt Mat, Missionary, Ghinsurahi. Seventh editioB, 

lUmo. cloth, 3s. 

The PRESENT CONDITION of the JEWS fayonrable to the 

endeavours to further their Gonversicm to the Christian Faith. By the Ber. 
M J. MAYERS, M.A. 12mo. cloth, Ss. 

The JEWISH ORDINANCES ; or. Lessons on the Mosaic Obser- 
vances. Designed for the Young. By Miss Matne. 18mo. Is. 

MESMERISM ; its Pretensions stated and its Character defined. 
In a Dialogue between a MESMERIST and a CHRISTIAN, founded on an 
Actual Conversation. To which is added an Appendix, containing a suitable 
and earnest Address to all true Christians. By Philadelphos. 8d. 

LECTURES, Expository and Practical, on the BOOK of the 
PROPHET DANIEL. With copious Notes. By the Rev. Chaulm Popbax 
Miles, B.A. In Two Yols. 12mo. 10s. cloth. 

MISSIONARY GEOGRAPHY ; or the Progress of Religion traced 

round the World. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

The MISSIONARY MINSTREL; for the Use of Missionaries 
Abroad, and Friends of Missions at Home. Seeond edition, greatly enlarged, 
82mo. cloth 2s. ; silk, 2s. 6d. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY; Ancient and 

Modem. Latest edition, 6 Yols. 8vo. Price ^ff2 Bs, 

Hie TABERNACLE of MOSES, practicaUy considered. By tiie 
ev. William Mudoe, B.A Second edition, 12ino. 5s. clotii. 

AUo, b]f (he same Av&or, 

MISSIONS. An Essay, designed to evince, according to the Scriptures, the 

Kesent Bearing and probable Results of Missionairy Enterprise. ISmo. 
, Cd. cloth. 

The HISTORY of a YOUNG JEW, or of ALFRED MORITZ 
MTERS. ISmo. Is. cloth. 

The PROPHECIES deUvered by CHRIST HIMSELF, and the 

MIRACULOUS GIFTS exercised by HIS APOSTLES, applied to the present 
State and ftitui'c Propects of the Church of God. By the Rev. Thomas 
Mtxes, M.A. 12mo. 58. cloth. 

MEMOIRS of Mrs. HARRIET NEWELL, Wife of Rer. S. 
KxwiLL, MiB^narj to India. ISmo. 2s. 6d. doth. 

NO CROSS, No Crovm i «a. liinpBai NsiXa \^a»ii^^<«,% ^ "^WD, 
18mo. doth, 28. 6d. 
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BY THE HON. AND REVt BAPTIST W. NOEL, M.Ab . 

The PROPOSED INCREASE in the GRANT to MAYNOOTH. 
12mo. 6d. 

PROTESTANT THOUGHTS in Rhyme. Royal 16mo. Second edition. 
Ss. 6d. fancy boards*. 

The CASE of the FREE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 8vo. 28. 

The GOSPEL of the GRACE of GOD, illustrated in a Series of Meditations. 
Sixth Thousand. 82mo. Id. cloth, gilt edges. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS to HEATHEN NATIONS. Post 8vo. 89. cloth. 

THREE SERMONS, preached at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, on Sunday, 
December 19, and Christmas Day, 1841. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

INFANT FIETT ; a Book for Little Children. Fourth edition. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

MEDITATIONS hi SICKNESS and OLD AGE. Fifth edition, 2s. cloth. 

The UNITY, of the CHURCH ; another Tract for the Times. Addressed 
especially to Members of the Establishment. Thirtieth Thousand, 2d. or 14s. 
per hundred. 

The SANCTIFICATION of the SABBATH, and the Blessings attached to 
it. Tenth Thousand. 2d. or 14s. per hundi'cd. 

A CATECHISM of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and PRACTICE. Second 
edition. 18mo. 8d. or 21s. per hundred. 

The FIRST FIVE CENTURIES of the CHURCH ; or, the early Fathers 
no safe Guides. 8vo. Is. 

The DOCTRINE of the WORD OF GOD respecting UNION among 
CHRISTIANS. 2d. or 148. per hundred. 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in CHINA and the NEIGHBOURING 
COUNTRIES, from 1880 to 1833. By the Rev. David Abeel ; with an In- 
troductory Essay, by B. W. Noel, M.A. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

BRIEF MEMORIALS of JEAN FREDERICK OBERLIN, 

Pastor of Walbach in Alsace ; and of AUGUSTE BARON DE STAEL 
HOLSTEIN. With an Introductory Sketch of the History of Christianity 
in France, from the Primitive Ages to the present Day. By the Rev. Thomas 
SzKB, M.A. 12mo. 48. cloth. 

PAGAN ROME ; or, Formality m Religion. 18mo. stitched, 3d. 

POPULAR OBJECTIONS to the PRE-MILLENIAL ADVENT 
and to the STUDY of the PROPHETIC SCRIPTURES CONSIDERED. By 
Geobox OoiLVT, Esq., of Cove. Second Edition, foolscap 8vo., 4s. 

PARK HURST'S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON. By Rose. 

8vo. cloth. 24s. 

INTRODUCTION to the ACTS of the APOSTLES and TRAVELS 
of ST. PAUL. In Question and Answer ; with a Gcograpliical Index, and 
some Hints on the Study of Scripture by Parallel Passages. Designed as a 
Help to Teachers in Sunday and other Schools, and as a means of miparting 
a Saving knowledge of Divine Truth. By the Rev. A. G. Pembebton, A.M. 
ISmo. 2s. 

CONTRASTS Between the Righteous and the Wicked ; compiled 
from the Holy Scriptures, with a suitable text prefixed to each. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Pensose. 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

BY THE LATE MISS HELEN PLUMPTRE. 

USTTERS, selected from the Correspondence of Helen Plumptre. 
Second edition. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

SCRIPTURE STORIES ; or Sacred History familiarly explahied and oq- 
plied to Children. Tenth edition, enlarged and corceA^AnL \%mst.%<i^.\&.<3ksj^ 
and lettered, or Ss. 6d. half-bound. _^ _,. ^ 

The HISTORY of JOSEPH ; or, CoutanwaidoTi ol ^^ci?e8?wa^ ^Moreww. 
Berentb edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth, or Ss. \iek\£A>o\>3Ev^. 
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The HISTORY of MOSES ; being a Coiitiniiatioii of Scripture StoiieB. 
Fifth edition. ISmo. 38. doth, or Ss. 6d. half-bound. 

The HISTORY of JOSHUA ; being a Gontinoation of Scriptnr* Btoriai. 
Fifth uditiuu. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, or 3g. half-boand. 

The HISTORY of SAMUEL ; being the conclading vcdame of Scriptnre 
Stories. Imiuu. d». cloth, or Ss. 6d. holf-boundi 

The CHRISTIAN GUEST ; or the Institution of the Lord's Supper, simplj 
explained. Twenty-eighth Thousand. 18mo. Sd. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

The CHRISTIAN WARFARE ; or, the Subject of Confirmation fiuniliax]y 
explained and applied to Young People. Seventeenth Thousand. ISmo. 8a 
or 2fl. 6d. per duzen. 

The LITTLE MAII) ; or, a few Hints to Servants. Twelfth Thousand 
ISmo. }kl. ur 28. Gd. pur dozen. 

The CANAANITISH MOTHER ; or, a few Words of Encouragement and 
Reproof tu Parent)*. Fifth edition. 18mo. 3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

The LEGION CAST OUT ; or, the Seed of the Woman bruising the Ser- 
penfs Head. Fourth edition. 3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

HIDDEN TREASURE ; or, the Way to Grow Rich and Wise. Fifth 
edition. Id. or Ts. per 100. 

The TROUBLESOME GARDEN ; or. Employment for AIL Sixth edition. 
Id. or 78. per 100. 

The GLEANERS ; or. Dialogue in a Harvest Field. Third edition. Id. or 
78. per loo. 

A WORD to the VILLAGER ; or, a few Hints on the Subject of Clothing 
Societies. Second edition. Id. or 7s. per 100. 

The INFANTS' SCHOOL ; or, a Dialogue between Mary and Jane, on the 
subject of Training up their Little Ones. Second edition. ISmo. 2d. or 14s.. 
per. 100. 

The TEACHER of BABES ; or, Instrueiive Lessons derived from PictuTM. 
18mo., cloth limp. Is. 

BASKETS of FRAGMENTS; or. Notes fi^m Sermons preached l>y the Bev. 
Thomas Jones, of Crcaton. Sixth edition. 12mo. 6b. 6d. cloth. 

The FAITHFUL FRIEND; or, Two Conyersations on Worldly 
Intercourse and Family Duties. With a short Memoir of the Writer* Bj 
John Pxmbxbton Plumptbx, Esq. M.P. Fourth edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. eloth. 

POPULAR EDUCATION. An Appeal to British Christians. By 
A Babbiptkb. 8vo. Cd. 

EVIL and DANGER of APOSTACY, as exemplified in the His- 
tory of F RAN CIS SPIR A. From the French, with a Preface by Johh Porxon, 

Esq. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

BY THE REV. W. W. PYM, M.A. 

The RESTITUTION of aU THINGS. 12ino. 5s. cloth. 

WHAT WILL THIS BABBLER SAY ! 12mo. Is. 

A WORD of WARNING in the LAST DATS. Fourth Edition. Umo. Si. 

THOUGHTS on MILLENARIANISM. Fourth Edition. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

The TRIUMPHS of TRUTH ; or, Facts displaying the Value and 
Power of the Word of God, more cspecialbr as exhibited in the OperationB of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. By Bobsbt Bamsden, £sq. Third 
edition. ISmo. 8s. doth. 

A RATIONAL INTRODUCTION to MUSIC ; bdne an Attempt to 
simplify the First Principles of the Science, and render the Art of gUngawg at 
Sight more easy of acquirement. 8vo. 38. 

MEMOIR of the UE.^. C.l.^. RHEMIUS, Comprising Eztraet 
from his Journal and OoTrweauaL«[ic»,^\Sa.\i«fc»J^ ^^tt&Miks^»x^ Vcoeeedinga 
In South India. ByHisao*. Ctwra%^o.\^%.t\R<etu . 

ROLLINGS ANCIB^I m^TOBX. ^V».^^\%.%^.vk^. \^ 
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SERMONS by the Rev. HENRY ROXBY ROXBY, LL.B., Vicar 

of St. Olare's, Jewry, and Rector of St. Martin, Ironmonger-lane. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

The JUDGMENT on the QUICK. By the Rev. John E. Sabin, 
A.B. 12mo. 88. boards. 

The SAILOR'S HOPE for HIMSELF and the NATION. By a 
Naval Officer. Foolscap 8to. 5s. 

THE QUESTION, **WAS ST. PETER EVER AT ROME?" 

Historically Oonsidored. By Auoustus Scheler, Doctor of Philosophy. 
Translated from the French by A Clbrgyman. With a Preface by the 
Translator. Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MEMORIAL of an AFFECTIONATE and DUTIFUL SON, 
FaxDEBiGK B. U. ScoBESBT, who fell asleep in Josiis, December 81st, 1831, 
aged IC. By his Father, the Bev. W. Scobesbt, of Bradford. 12mo. 48. 
oloth. 

DISCOURSES to SEAMEN. By the Rev. William Scorksby, 
D.D., F.B.S.L.K, now of Bradford. 12mo. Gs. boards. 

■ The HOLY BIBLE ; with Explanatory Notes, Practical Observa- 
tions, and Marginal References. By the Rev. Thomas Scott, Ucctor of Aston 
Sandford, A new edition. In Six Vuls. 4to. With £i'j:hty-f(>ur Illustratii'e 
Engravings, consisting of Maps, Costumes, and nioru tliau Sixty Authentic 
Views of the most important places mentioned in the Sacred History. Price 
jff6 6s. cloth. 

Also, by the same Author, 

THE HOLY BIBLE. With £xi)lanatory Notes and Practical Reflections 
A new edition. In Three Vols, imperial 8vo. Edited by the liev. Josiah 
Peatt, B.D. Price jf 8 8s. cloth. 

ESSATS on the most important SUBJECTS in Religion. With a Memoir 
of the Author. 12mo. 5s. 

MY SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS. Twelve Lessons, designed to 
assist Junior Teachers in the Communication of Ruli^ous Instruction to the 
Yoang. By John F. Sarqbakt. 18mo., cloth, 2s. Cd. 

A TREATISE on the DEITY of JESUS CHRIST. By the late 
Mr. Sergeant Skllon. Edited by Rev. E. G. Marsh, M.A. 8vo., lOs. cloth. 

SECTARIANISM, the BANE of the CHURCH. 12mo. 6d. 

HORiG SOLITARIES ; or. Essays upon some remarkable Names 
and Titles of Jesus Christ occurring in the Old Testament and declarative of 
his essential divinity and gracious offices in the redemption of Man. By 
AxBBOSE Seble. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

SHORT MEDITATIONS. By a Clkrgtman. 32mo. Is. 

SHUT to thy DOOR, and MEDITATE : a View of the Humiliationg 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Consequent Blessings to his people. 
Price 8d. 

The SICK ROOM ATTENDANT; containing: Directions for the 
Young or Inexperienced Nurse ; with much Useful Ad\ice, and upwards of 
200 well tried Recipes, dec, to which are added Orisrinal l*rayer8 and Medi- 
tations, suitable to be used in a Sick Room. By a Lndy. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

SIMPLE FAMILY PRAYERS. Intended for the Use of those 
Classes whom it has pleased God to place in a humbler position than their 
more favoured neighbours. 16mo., Is. cloth limp, Is. Cd. cloth boards. 

SORROWING yet REJOICING. A Narrative of snccesslvc 
Bereavements in a Minister's Family. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

SOUTH INDIAN MISSIONARY SKETCHES, Containinjr a 
short account of some of the Missionary Stations connected with the GhuscbL 
Missionary Society in Southern India. In LttUet% \a Ob Xqwiv^'^vvsqA. ^-^ 
S. T. Two YolB. foolscap 8vo., 7«. 6d. 

2^ jProJUs wiU be approprialUdio NoX^ FenwoiU FAww^ww. 
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Part I.— Madkas and Matayxbaic; Seeond edition* foolBcap 8to. with 
IlluHtrationH. 3s. C*d, cloth. 

Purt II.— TiNNEVELLT, Tbavancosx, &c. wlth Map of the Diocese of 
Madi-ufl uiul Ci.'\lt>n, uud IllustrationB. 12mo. 48. cloth. 

SPIRITUAL SONGS. Respectfully Dedicated to the Members of 
t]:u Evaugtflical Alliuuoe. 8vo. 2». 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Atto, 

HYMNS for PASSION WEEK and the FORTY DAYS. Adapted for 
Churches or for Frivato Worship. By William Dickinsov. 8^0^ la 
cloth. 

BRITISH SOVEREIGNTY in INDIA. A Sermon preached on 
occasion of the thaiiksgriving for the Recent Saccesses oa the Sutledge. 
By the Rev. En ward B. Sdviax, Curate of Burslem, Staffordshire. 
Twenty years resident in the East. 8to. is. 

CATECHISM on the LORD'S SUPPER, for the INSTRUCTION 
of COMMUNICANTS, by the Rey. Fbanx Suodbn, M.A. 18mo. 6d. 

The SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION. By the Rev. Adolpbits 
Stdow, Minister of the United Evangelical Church of Prussia, and Chaplain 
to His Msgesty*s Court and Garrison at Potsdam. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

MADEIRA ; or, the Spirit of Antichrist in 1846, as exhibited inn 
Series of Outrages perpetrated in August last on British Subjects and Porta- 
guese Protestant Christians. By J. Rodoam Tatb, R.N. 8vo. is. 6d. 

NINETEEN SERMONS. By Rev. M. J. Taylor, M.A., Cnrate 
of Trinit>' Church, Tewkesbury. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

MEMOIR of JAMES BRAINBRD TAYLOR. By John Holt 

Rice, D.I)., and Benjamix IIolt Rice, D.D. 12mo. 5s. 

THOUGHTS for the DAY. FIRST Series. I8mo. 28. 6d. doth. 
Second Skriks. l8mo. 3s. cloth. 

MISSIONARY JOURNALS and LETTERS. Written during 
Eleven Years* Residence and Travels among^ the Chinese, Siamese, Javanese, 
Ehassias, and other Eastern Nations. By the Rev. J. Tomlin, A.M. Svo. 
7s. cloth. 

A TRIBUTE of GRATITUDE from a humbled SINNER, on 
being permitted to enter his Eighty-second Year, in Two Letters to a Friend. 
By the Writer of the Letter to an aged Friend*, with an Introductory Address 
by tiie Rev. Jamks T. Holloway, D.D. 18mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

The DIGNITY and RESPONSIBILITY of the CHURCH, espe- 
cially at this time, in regard to the World : Two Sermons, preached in the 
Parish Cliurch of St. Peter's, Oxford, on Sunday, Feb. 21, 1841. By the Rev. 
John Tucker, B.D. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxfords iSmo. is. 

SERMONS, by the Rev. W. FORD VANCE, M.A. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

boards. Also, another volume in l2mo. 5s. 

BY THE HON. AND REV. H. MONTAGU VILLIERS. 

SERMONS Preached in the Parish Church of St. George's 
Bloomsbury. l2mo. 5s. cloth. 

The YOUNO PROFESSOR; being the Substance of Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Candidates for CONFIRMATION, at St. George's Church, 
Bloomsbury, 1846. l8mo. 2s. cloth. 

RELIGION no FICTION ; being the Substance of Eight Lectures delivered 
to the Candidates for CONFIRMATION, at St. George's Church, Bloomsbory. 
1844. l8mo. is. 6d. cloth. 

BALLS and TH11ATIC&%. K ^exvacta ^^ ^S&a T^oSci «^t Eeoroving the 
Works of DBrlK.Tieu. &0l. ox \4.%. -^es \w. 
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VISITS of FAMILIAR INSTRUCTION, in the DOCTRINES and 
DUTIES of SCRIPTURE j desig^ned to assist both the Teacher and Learner 
of Divine Truth. In Four Series. B7 a Member op the Chvrch of 
England. 4s. 6d. doth. 

QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION in the VISITS of FAMILIAR 
INSTRUCTION. l2mo. is. doth. 

TWO COUNSELS of WISDOM. Translated from the French of 
A. Yinet, of.Lusanne. Is. 

PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS. Addressed to his ParishiDners 
at the dose of his Ministrations in the Establishment. To which is added, a 
Discourse preached before the First General Assembly of the Protesting 
Church of Scotland. By the Rev. J. A. Wallace, llinister of the Pro- 
testing Church, HaTvick. Foolscap 8vo. Ss. Cloth. 

AUo, by the 8<vme A^Uhor. 
The SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA practicaUy considered. Foolscap 8vo. 
88. doth. 

TESTIMONIES in favour o£ the PRINCIPLES and PROCEDURE of :the 
FREE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. With an Introductory Notice. Foolscap 
8vo. 8s. doth boards and lettered. 

SCRIPTURE EMBLEMS of the HOLY SPIRIT. Explained 
and applied, intended chiefly to recommend his love and work to the TOung. 
By the Rev. Thomas Watees. Foolscap Bvo. 28. cloth. 

The HILL of ZION ; or, the First and Last things illustrative of 
the iHresent.Dispensation. By the Rev. Thos. Watson, M. A. Foolscap 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

Also, by the same AuiOwr, 

SHILOH'S SCEPTRE ; or, the Signs of the Times, in Connection with the 
Pre-millennial Reign of Christ. Foolscap 8vo. Ss. Cd. cloth. 

FEMALE MISSIONARIES in INDIA: Letters from a Mis- 
sionary's Wife in India to a Friend in England. By Mrs. Weitbexcht. 
Second edition. IBmo. 2s. cloth. 

MEMOIRS of the Rev. R. C. WHALLEY, D.D. Late Rector 
of Chetwood. Illustrated by Select Letters and Sermons. By JoHir S. 
Habvord, Esq. D.C.L. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

A LAMB GATHERED into the FOLD : or, a Memoir of Little 
Anna, vdth Preface. By the Rev. Hugh White. Second Edition. 18mo. 6d. 

MEMOIR of MRS. HARRIET W. WINSLOW, containing a 
sketch of the Ceylon Mission, with Introductory Essay. By Rsv. J. ^s- 
RiNOTON Evans. 12mo. 5s. Cd. . 

A FAMILY RECORD ; or, Memoirs of the late Rev. BASIL 
WOODD, and of several deceased Members of his Family. A new edition. 
12mo. 4s. cloth. 

The WORLD. ByaDiSBRTER. Nos. I. and II.— The Theatre. 

Is. each, gilt edges. 

The CHURCH of CHRIST POURTRAYED. As to the peculiar 
Character of its Unity, Ordinances, Visibility, and Spirituality. By the Rev. 
G. I. YoEKE, M. A. Rector of Shenfidd. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

AlsOi by (he same AtUhor, 

BEULAH ; or, the REST of MAN in the REST of GOD. 82mo. 8d. 

A RESPECTFUL ADDRESS to the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, concern, 
ing some prevailing notions apparently countenanced in his Lordship's late 
Charge. Tenth Thousand. 82mo. 2d. or lis. per 100. 

PROTESTANTISM or POPERY. A Tract for the Times. 
Showing that the Tractarian Movement is a departure from the Prindplea ot 
tiie Church of England, and a departure for th^ ?TVftte\^\«a. qI 'Qofe^Stsjas^o.'A 
Borne. Bjr the Rev. Edward Youko, lt.K. oiTruvAii ^:i<^«;5ji^vi«s$^«NS^'fc 
Baeond edition. 8vo. Is. 
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CHRISTIAN OFFICER'S AND TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 

Thtte mat littlf VolumfM are all printed in good Type, bound in cloth tmi 
Irttertdf and may be had in a neat Travelling Case. 
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Baxter's Dyin? Thnai^hts 1 

Call to the Unconverted 1 

Saint'it Rest S 

Dialogues 1 

Bridg<e on Faith 1 

on the Ninety-first PRalm 1 

ou the Sinfuhiess of Sin. . 1 

Browu*s Cf >ncor(lanoc 3 

J ourn al of a Sabbath-day 1 

Charnockon Man's Kninity toGod 2 
Clarke's Scripture Promises .... 1 

Cru4o'u Tender C Conscience 1 

Divine Breathings 1 

Doddridge's Rise and Progress. . 1 
Dorncy's letters, l6aK to 1682 .. i 
Duty and Blessedness of main- 
taining a constant Recollection 

of the Presence of God l 

FlavePs Balm of the Covenant . . l 
Hall's (Bishop^ Christ Mystical, & 
Doriwy on Union with Christ 1 

Christian 

Peace-maker I 

Hawies* Companion to the Lord's 
Sapper, with Introduction by 

Archdeacon Philpot 1 

Hill's It is Well 1 

Deep Things of God i 

Hooker's Discourse on Justifica- 
tion, 9ic 1 

Hopper's Joy and Peace in Be- 

lie\'ing 1 

Fruits of Joy and Peace 

in Believing 1 

Important Truths from various 

Authors 1 

Key-Stone ; a Selection from va- 
rious Authors silk. . 9 

Leighton (Abp.) on the Lord's 

Prayer 1 

Rules for a Holy Life 

Macarius on Christian Perfection 1 
Malan's Hymns, in English verse 2 
Manual of One Hundred Practical 
Contemplations 1 



6 

6 
6 
6 





6 


6 
6 



ff. d. 
Missionary- Minstxcl, Sd edition, 

enlarged s 

Newton's "Omicron" Letters .. S • 
Olney Hymus, by Ck>wper and 

Newton s 6 

Owen on Spiritual Mindedness.. I fi 
Petto on the Voice of the Spirit.. S 

Romaiiie's Select Letters S 6 

Serle's Christian Kemembnuicer S • 

Husbandry.... 1 6 

Charis; or, the Ofiice of 

the Holy Spirit ; 1 6 

Stoddard's Guide to Christ 1 » 

Venn on Zacharias 1 

Wilberforce on Christianity .... S 
Witherspoonon RegreneratioD .. 1 6 

Also may be had, tm\form with the above. 

Augustine's Confessions I 6 

Baxter's Family Book 2 • 

Bogatskey's Golden Treasury . . i 6 
Cecil's Visit to the House of 

Mourning i 6 

Earle's Sacramental Exercises & 

Grove's Lord's ISupper l 6 

Flavel's Touchstone of Sincerity I 6 

Goodwin's Return of Prayer. ... 1 6 
Henry's Pleasantness of a Rell- 

g^ious Life 1 6 

Hints for Refiection s 

Ken's Retired Christian i 6 

Mason's Crumbs from the Mas- 
ter's Table 1 8 

History of Jesus, for 

Children i 

Select Remains and 

Letters 1 6 

Orton on Eternity l 

Pike's True Happiness 1 

Prayers for Children and Yoong 

Persons 1 

Romaine's Triumphs of Faith ..id 

Shaw's Welcome to the Plag^ue. . 1 

Thoughts in AfiUction l 

Watson on Divine Contentment 1 6 



The above may also be had in calf or morocco bindings, in great variety of patterns. 
Miniature Pocket EditionB| 64mo. 



Genesis roan, is. 6d. tuck, 2s. 

Samuel is. 6d. tuck, 2s. 

Psalms 2s. 

Ephesians cloth, 4d roan, 6d. 

Philippians 3d fid. 



Colossians. . . . cloth, Sd roao, fid. 

Timothy 4d 6d. 

Titus fid. 

James 3d. fid. 

Peter 4d fid. 

John 3d. Ad. 



Beanfey's6nidetoTrnePilgrims,tuck,2s. 
Bible Christian & the Contrast. . is. fid. 



Mason's Pocket Companion .... Is. fid. 
Rowe'sDevoutExer-)^^ 

dses of the Heart/ ■«^«*« *■••••>•. 
Sunbeams. A Diary \ ,-q_^ jm ,. 



Home*8(Bp.)Daily i .^^^ „_ „. -, of Promises . . . . / 

; Communings . . \ ^^^**^'^ **-^-W«xxa tat tKi Ufitte v, 

/ Little ChUd's Text Book \*. Wu\ Oi«», vi"avao \ 



x<3waA^..ls.4d. 
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TRACTS. 

BY THE REV. ALEXANDER DALLAS, M.A. 

TRACT COMMENTARIES ON THE GOSPELS. 

Each Tract being a separate portion of Scripture, is complete in itself, and 
majf be obtained and circulated separately. 

Nos. 1 to 25, price Id. ea^ or Ts. per hundred. 
WONSTON TRACTS. 



1. 



id. 



The Lord's Remembrancers. 

or 8s. 6d. per 100. 
The Right Way to get the Right 

ThingT \d. 
The Two Raih^ads. ^ 
The Smooth Stones ont of the 

Brook. ^. 
The Sweepstakes. ^. 
A Diorama of the Harvest. Id. 
The Dusty Bible. Id. 
The Forgotten Prayer. |d. 
The Warrant for Intearoessory 

Pr^er, &c. Id. 
^ The Negroes* Petition. Jd. 

11. Seeing Him who is InvisiDle. Id. 

12. Harvest Hints for Christian La- 

bourers, ^d. 
IS. FourReasonsforPamilyPrayer.^. 



2. 

8. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 



14. The Pleasure Fair. Id. 

15. A Word about the ChUdren. Id. 

16. Pleading in Prayer. Id. 

17. The Mummj^- Wheat. ^. 

18. General Umon for Private Prayer. 

Id. 

19. Thoughts for the Throne of Grace. 

2d. 

20. Sacramental Meditations. 2d. 

21. The Races. M. 

22 to 28. Pulpit Thoughts. 2d. each. 

29. Wise Words Plainly AppUed. 2d. 

80 and 31. Words in Soa8on.2d. each. 

82. Sacramental Meditations. 

88. False Alarms, ^d. 

34. Not by Chance, ^d. 

85. Touchstone of Romanism. 



WONSTON CONFIRMATION TRACTS. 

Nos. 1 to 12, Jd. and Id. each. In sets Is. or bound Is. 3d, 



BY THE REV. R. M. M*CHEYNE. 

Songs of Zion. 82mo. gilt, price 8d. 

This do in remembrance of me. 
82mo, gUt, price 2d. 

The acceptable year of the Lord. 
82mo, gilt, price 2d. 

DaUy Bread ; being a Calendar for 
reading through the Word of God in 
a Year. 82mo, gilt, price 2d. 

To the Lambs of the Flock. 18mo, 
price Id. : 82mo, gilt, price 2d. 

I love the Lord's day. 82mo, gilt, 2d. 

The sword of the Lord over Christ^ 
less souls. 82mo, ^t, price 2d. 

Select Pieces ; bemg the above seven 
Tracts done up in one volume. 82mo. 
doth, gUt edges, Is. 6d. 



The Family Hearth: A word to 
Fathers and Mothers. 82mo. 2d. gilt. 

The Plant of Renown : A New Year's 
Address for the Young. 82mo, rilt, 2d. 

A walk with the Physician of Souls 
through a Dying World. A New Year's 
Address for the Young. 82mo. Fifth 
Thousand, price 2d., gilt. 

YitBl Religion the safety and bles- 
sedness of Youth. A Lecture to Young 
Hen. 82mo price 2d. gilt. 

Little Marv ; or, the African OirL 
8Smo^ price 2d. 

Joj of laraeL 82mo, price 8d. 

Parting Words on Weighty Subjects. 
ttmoh girt, 4d. 



Id. 



With 



Christ is All. By Wilcox. 
Preface. 82mo. 2d. or 4d. gilt. 

The Lord's Supper, with Introduc- 
tion and Preface. 82mo. 4d. rilt. 

Booth's Grace Reigning in Election, 
with Preface. 82mo. 2d. or 4d. g^t. 

Believe and Live, with Addross to 
the Reader. 82mo. 4d. gilt. 

The Spirit's Teaching, being an ao- 
count of John Ross. 82mo. Id. or 2d. 
gilt. 

The White Robes. Id. or 2d. gilt. 

Remember Eli. A Solemn Call 
upon Parents to Remember tiie Ac- 
count which they must g^ve for their 
Children's Souls. 32mo. gilt, price 2d. 

The Mimster's great wish for the 
Boys and Girls at uie Sabbath Schools 
in connection with WaUacetown Free 
Church. Third Thousand. 82mo. 1^ 

Parting Words on Weighty Sub- 
jects. Royal 82mo., 4d. 

Littie Mary, the African GirL 82ma, 
2d. 

The Three in One. By Rev. B. W. 
Dibdin. Price 8d. 

The Rescue ; a Narrative of a very 
recent case of Conversion. 6d. 

Brief Thoughts on the GospeL ISmo., 
cloth. lOd. 

A Lily of the Yale ; or. Memorials 
of J. W. By the Rev. W. Chambers. 
4d. 

Friendship's Faithfulness, inaLetter 
fr^nn a Trinitarian to a Unitarian. 4d. 

Live Happily and Die Hapidly, In 
Memory of Helen Jones. 4d. 
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TRACTS. 

I ArTivB AMD Passivi: lliGUTKonsxEtfs. By LtrrBRB........^ Id. or 7s. per 100 

' AooBKSK ti> tiu' liAiTY of tliu CuuBCH of Enolamd. By an 

I Old rRi.sHYTKit Id. or 78. per 100 

' Tlu> Arch i>t' Tiri-o .-iml the Culiseum 3d. or 21s. per 100 

" The Beacon of IIi>i'e/' ut the prcMcnt crisiB 2d. or 14s. perlUO 

The Blioiit in tlu <.'AKi>£y Id. or 7s. per 100 

Baptism bkij:fl\- vi lsku up and applibd. By the Rev. 

A. A. BuNAu Id. or 78. per 100 

The FAiTiirrL Mim^teb uf the Jsew CovsarAifT. By the 

Rev. IIouATH'!! lIoNAB 2d. o^l48.perl00 

State of Belh-.ion in ihe Land. A Letter to the Rev. E. 

IhcKEKsikTii. i;,v tho RcT. C. J. BBuwif, A.M 2d. or 14s. per 100 

Cast th,v JIueau uji-iii the Watebs Id. or 78. per 100 

The Ckstke «if IMty ; a Seriptural Glimpse of a fUtare, 

porl'eet, ami all-fintrollin}; Centre of Unity on Earth.... Id. or 78. per 100 
The CiiABr.E of til.: I'lsiiui' uf London examined, and its 

UnMTiptural Ti-:idei:L'.v sietfortli ., 8d. or 21s. per 100 I 

The Chbihtian Saubatu 1^ or 10s. 6(1. pa* 100 

The Chukch's Consolation 2d. or 148. per lUO 

Common Kxcumes for not Ueceivino the Lobd's Suppsb.... id. or 3s. per 100 

Cottage ricriKKs 8d. 

Excuses for XE'ir.KcriNa Chtucii Ansvebbd. By the 

Rev. Thomas I'avis, A.M 2d. or 148. per 100 

"Dinah ; n Christian Meinonal Id. or 78. per 100 

The Cause of Cirusx and the Cause of Satan. By tho 

Rev. Dr. DiVF 2d. or 14fl. per 100 

Tho Duty of Attl.xdino tliu Holy Sagbament 1^. or 10s. 6d. per 100 

The Everlasting Pit.sisEssioN and the Lasting Globt.... 2d. or 148. per 100 
A Few Words on the Duty of Pkivate Prateb^ prind. 

pally addressed to Servants.... „,.„ 4d. 

A Fbw'Wobds to the Rev. R. W. Sibthobp Id. or 78. per 100 

Geobob the SiioEMAKEB Id. or 78. per 100 

Going to Seuvioe Id. or 7s. per lUO 

Gbben End 2d. or 14r. per 100 

The Church in tho House. By the Rev. James IIamxlton 1^ or 10s. 6d. per 100 
Remembebino ZioN. — To Scotchmen in London. By 

Ditto « Iid.orl0s. 6d. per 100 

The Dew of IIermon ; or, the Source of Christian Uni^. 

By Ditto 1^ or 10s. 6d. per 100 

The Uabp on tlio Willows. By Ditto Id. or 7s. per 100 

Farewell to Egypt. By Ditto Id. or 7s. per 100 

Have You had the Influenza? Id. or 78. per 100 

Last Days of Mbs. Coopeb, of tlic Scottish Mission, Humee, 

East Indies Id. or 78. per 100 

Lessons fi-om thu GotirELs ; chiefly in words of one syllable, 

for the use of Adult Scholars 6d. 

Light in the Darkness Id. or78. per 100 

The Lobd's Day Id. or 7s. per 100 

Love to All, and Live to All ~ ^ or 8b. per 100 

DocTBiNE and Duty ; for the use of Sabbath Schools. By 

the Rev. IloBEKT Macdonald Sd. or 218. per 100 

The Use of the Rod. By tho Rev. R. J. M'Ghee, A.M.... 4d. or 288. per 100 
The Unity of the Church. By the Hon. and Rev. B.W.Noel 2d. or 148. i>er 100 

The Sanctification of Uio Sarbath. By Ditto 2d. or 148. i>erl00 

The DocTBiNE of tho Wobd of God respecting Union 

among Chbistians. By Ditto 2d. or 148. per 100 

An Old Disciple Id. or 78. per 100 

An Old Disciple : Acts xxi. IG. A True Character Sd. or 218. per 100 

The Two Communicants: Judas Iscariot and the Beloved 

Disciple. By the Rev. E. W. Pbabs, M.A....... 6d. 

Plain Address to the Sicx 1^ or IDs. 6d. per 100 

PoPEBT at Masilas — an kccowcvtoi Sc^tixv^Qit^BBi.............. 2d. or 14i. per 100 

The PoTTKR*8 Work v;;^^^vT'^V:^*«^*'» v 

Tho PowXK of DiYW» G»J^CB. k'&arwto* \>^at-vw^^^^^^\ 
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TRACTS. " 

A WoBD to the ENOUfiH Laity, with reference to Fiu 

seyism. By J. Potndeb, Esq 2d. or 14s. perlOO 

The PsoMiSES made to the Fathebs, contrasted 'with Isbael's 

State under the Law * 3d. or 21s. perlOO 

BsAsoMS for Declining to Attend a Goncebt of Sacred 

Music < 6d. 

Bepentance ; in large Type Id. or 7b. perlOO 

The Retubn of the Jews Id. or U. 6d. per 25 

Right Election and the Gbeat Rbfobm Id. or 7s. perlOO 

Romaine's Eabnest Invitation to Fbateb 2d. or 148. perlOO 

The Sale of a Soul 2d. or 14s. perlOO 

The Shephebd Id. or 78. perlOO 

The Suicide Id. or 6s. perlOO 

SuBELY I Coke Quickly : a Letter to Everybody Id. or 78. perlOO 

A Real Tbact for the Times. By the Rev. James Sut- 

CLirFE, A.M 6d. 

Testimony to the late rel^ious Awakenings in Scotland. 

By Pabochial Ministebs 2d. or 148. perlOO 

The Tractarian Doctrine of Ghbistian Unity not the Doc- 
trine of the GospeL By the Rev. W. H. Tubneb 3d. or 2l8. perlOO 

Union in Globy. A Letter to 1±ie Hon. ds Rev. B. W. 

Noel, A.M. .^ 4d. 

A Yeby Common Question ,^ Id. or 78. per 100 

Village Pbayeb Meeting Id. or 7s. per 100 

YiLLiEBS on Balls and Theatbes 2d. or 14s. per 100 

The Yoteb'b Duty, according to the Bible 2d. or 148. perlOO 

What is Tbuth, and What think ye of Chbist ? Words 

of Counsel for the Present Times 2d. or 14s. per 100 

We don't GET up by the Clock Id. or 5s. per 100 

Wheat and Tabes » Id. or 7s. perlOO 

Whebe thebe is a Will, thebe is a Way Id. or 7s. perlOO 

Whebewithal shall We be Clothed ? ^ or Ss. perlOO 

William Jones and Poob Wade Id. or 7s. perlOO 

NISBEPS SERIES OF TRACTS. 
1. The Manifold Grace of Goo l^d. or IDs. 6d. per 100 

9. God is Lovb l|d. or IDs. 6d. per 100 

3. The Meeting Place of God with the Sinner id. or 7s. per 100 

4. Have You P.bacb with Goo ? id. or 78. per 100 

5. Conviction not Conversion Id. or 7s. per 100 

6. Christ is our Kino id. or 78. per 100 

7. The True Witness l^d. or IDs. 6d. per 100 

8. Israel's Weariness 1^. or los. 6d. per 100 

9. Good and Bad Praters l^d. or lOs. 6d. per 100 

10. The Manifold Wisdom of Gdd ijd. or lOs* 6d. per 100 

11. Living Water for the Thirsty id. or 7s. per 100 

12. A Believed Gospel id. or 7s. per 100 

13. The Vine iM., or los. 6d. per 100 

14. The Cedar if d., or lOs. 6d. per 100 

15. The Palm l#d., or lOs. 6d. per 100 

16. The Olive l |d., or 10s. 6d. per 100 

WATTON TRACTS. 



L Why are you so anxious 9 Id. or 

7s. per 100. 
2. Conversations on Confirmation. 

2d. or 14s. per 100. 
8. The Gleaners. Id. or 7s. per 100. 
4. The Lord's Sapper. Id. 
h» Cottager's Family Prayers. Id. * 

6. The Return of Christ Id. 

7. What does the Bible say of the 

Poor t Id. 

8. The right of the Poor. Id. 

9. Gonveirsatlons on Baptism. Id. 



10. What can I do for others ? Id. 

11. I pay every one then* dues. Id. 

12. The benefits of Sickness. Id. 

13. A Word to Cabmen. Id. 

14. A Quiet Neighbour. Id. 

15. May and Must. Id. 

16. The Empty Church and the Full 

Farmhouse. Id. 

17. Walks in a Turnip-field. Id. 

18. On the Creed. Id. 

19. Pea/CQ at'SLoTOft. \^ 



• Tills ia also printed in large tjpQ» "pAc© ^^ ot \V&. ^ysg^S^^ 



24 BOOKS FUULISUED BY J. NISBET AND CO. 

THE KELSO TRACTS. 
1 . The noOR of SALVATION OPENED, id. or 88. per hundred, 
s. The FAITHFUL SAYING, ^d., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

3. Tlir WELL uf LIVING WATER, ^d., or 38. per hundred. 

4. JEHOVAH Ol'K RIGHTEOUSNESS, id., or is. 6d. per hundred. 
&. HELIKVK anil LIVE. i^d.. or 4s. 6d. per hundred. 

6. SIN PIT AWAY BY CHRIST. 4d., or 38. per hundred. 

7. WORPS of WARNING, id., or is. 6d. per hundred. 

8. ELECTING LOVE, id., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

0. The WOKkS of the HOLY SPIRIT, as recorded in the Scriptures, id., 

or 4s. GU. per hundred. 
Irt. NOW. id., or Is. fid. per hundred. 

11. ITio FIRST EPlSTLEof JOHN— to Fathers, to Toung Men, and to 

Little Children, id., or 3s. per hundred. 

12. The WHITE ROLES. For Sabbath. school Children, ^d., or 3s. per 

huiiilred. 

13. Till- WORKS uf the HOLY' SPIRIT, as recorded in the New Testament. 

•ill., or 4K. fid. per hundred. 

14. Ll'THEK'S CONVERSION, id., or 3s. per hundred. 

15. SIN Ol'R ENEMY, and GOD OUR FRIEND, id., or Is. 6d. per 

hundred. 

16. The LORD'S STTPPER. id., or 38. per hundred. 

17. Tlic ANCHOR of the SOUL, id., or is. 6d. per hundred. 

18. DO YOU GO to the PRAYER-MEETING? id., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

19. The CITY of ilEKUGE. ^d., or 38. per hundred. 

20. N KiHT, HAY-UREAK, and CLEAR DAY. id., or 88. per hundred. 

21. BEHOLD HE COMETH WITH CLOUDS, i or Is. 6d. per hundred. 
32. GOD'S UNSPEAKABLE GIFT, the Sinner's Pledgrc and Plea for erery 

HlcKshi?. 9d., or 4s. Gd. per hundred. 

23. SALVATION TO TH E UTTERMOST. Jd., or 48. Od. per hundred. 

24. The LOVE of the SPIRIT, ^d., or 4s. 6d. per hundred. 

25. WHO SHALL DWELL WITH THE DEVOURING FIRE? id., or 

Is. fxl. per hundred. 
2fi. RIGHTEOUS RECONCILIATION, id., or 3s. per hundred. 

27. The THRONE of GRACE. |d. or 4s. 6d. per hundred. 

28. The TRUE HEART, id., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

29. WITHOUT GOD. id., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

30. The FALSE PEACE and the TRUE, id., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

31. GOD'S PURPOSE of GRACE, ^d., or 4s. 6d. per hundred. 

32. The CHOSEN ONE. id., or 3s. per hundred. 
S3. The LAST TIME, id., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

34. The SIN.BEARER. jd., or 48. 6d. per hundred. 

35. Tlic POWER of the GOSPEL. $d*» or 48. 6d. per hundred. 

36. TRIBULATION. Jd., or 48. 6d. per hundred. 

37. GRACE and GLORY, f d., or 48. 6d. per hundred. 

The above may be had in sets, price Is. 6d., or bound in cloth, 28. 6d, 

MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 
Nos. I. to X. 

SONGS FOR THE WILDERNESS. 
Nos. I. and II. id., or 4s. 6d. per hundred. 

The FREE CHURCH PULPIT, In Monthly Parts 5d. each. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

The CHILDREN'S MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. Edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Randall, Curate of Lowestoft. Pnhliahed Monthly, price Id. 
Vols. L II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. price is. 6d. each, cloth. 

The LENDING LIBRARY of the KILDARE PLACE SOCIETY, 

for Promoting the Education of the Poor tn Ireland, In 79 vols. l8mo. 
bound in sheep, jB2 168. Od. 

SCRIPTURE CARDS ; Four Series of Scripture auestioiis on 
Historical, Doctzinfil, smd. 'PnLCft:Lc»\.^x)Sc»\«Aa. 'MesdBmAl «a^ Ou!da« fa a Ckse. 
Price, with Key, as. each, or 7». ^* w*" 
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